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Cleaned with Old Dutch 


Orem Bitivas puts the stamp of 


Nealthful Clanliness 


on kitchen utensils 


As a safeguard to your family’s health always clean | 
your cooking utensils with Old Dutch Cleanser Chases Dirt— 


protects 
Old Dutch protects you with Health- particles. This drawing of a highly mag- the home 
ful Cleanliness because it removes the nified particle shows how 
invisible impurities as well as the visi- \ they work. Aclean sweep 
ble uncleanliness. None is left behind. without marring the sur- 
Old Dutch chases all dirt. face—that’s why it protects 
porcelain and enamel. 


The bright, sparkling appearance of 
your kitchen utensils brings you pride Avoid cleaners contain- 

and satisfaction, but most important ing hard scratchy grit. 

of all you have the security of knowing This drawing of a highly 

that they are hygienically clean and magnified gritty particie 

wholesome. shows how they mar sur- 

Old Dutch is distinctive in quality {Sechalleforimpuriies nS” 
and character. There is nothing else 

like it. To the eye it looks like a fine For all kitchen cleaning Old Dutch 
powder, but through the microscope saves time and work aoilieaaa the spar- 
you see thousands of flaky, flat-shaped kle of Healthful Cleanliness everywhere. 
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As weE_ stepped 

out of the car, 
ij) someone 
playing the pi- 
ano. It sounded 
wonderful ! 
ognized that de- 
lightful bit of 


was 


| rec- 





Dorothy enjoyed our 


Sur prise Liszt s—the 
Dance of the 
Gnomes. It couldn't be Dorothy, 


surely. She plays—and plays 
rather well, but not like thar. ... 
Who do you think it was? 
Rachmaninoff! Yes, Rach 
maninoff playing the piano— 
through Dorothy's new Ortho 
phonic Victrola. We couldn't 


Dorothy plays 
the piano, but not like 








that, of course 


believe our cars. We 
almost expected to see 
the great Russian pi- 
anist himself, and here 


it was the Victrola 
all the time! 
Dorothy enjoyed 


our surprise—and we 

enjoyed some of the 

best music 

ever listened to. It 

was so realistic, so lifelike 

not going to attempt to describe 
for I don't believe I could 


we have 


I'm 

















Mode / 


Twelve-fifteen. 
$550, /ést price 


A Viecrer Electrola 








—and do it justice. All I can 
say is that you felt the per- 
formers right there in 
the room with you. 


were 


Bob and I decided, on the 
way home, that we would 
just have to get an Ortho 














We had one 
| of the old-type machines, and, 


phonic Victrola. 











it. Ie had been in 
the family so long, 
it seemed like an old 
friend. (You know 
how it is. ) 

But we got rid of 
it. Our local Victor 
dealer made us a fair 
allowance on it, and 
then permitted us to 
make a small down- 
payment and so much every 
month. We ‘play as we pay,” 
as Bob says. And what a joy 
it is! A fine entertainer, and 
liberal education for little Betty. 
I'm glad we spent that evening 
at Dorothy's. 





Ask your dealer to demonstrate an Ortho- 
phonic Victrola in your home, where you 
mav judge its harmonious appearance as 
well as its musical performance. There 


are many beautiful models, from $75 to 
$1550, list price. Most of them electrically 





aaaancol | » pail elated operated —there is nothing to wind. See 
even C rough Wwe seldom f aye and hear the Automatic Victrola, which 
it, had hesitated to part with changes its own records 
& 
The New 
Orthophonic 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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eA Prayer for 
: By 
omankind Grace Noll Crowell 


I/lustrated by Marshall Frantz 


God, give each true good woman Give her a shelf for dishes, 

Her own small house to keep And a shining box for bread, 
No heart should ache with longing— A white cloth for her table, 

No hurt should go too deep— And a white spread for her bed, 
Grant her age-old desire A shaded lamp at nightfall, 

A house to love and sweep. And a row of books much read. 


Give her a man beside her— God, let her work with laughter, 
A kind man—and a true— And let her rest with sleep 

And let them work together No life can truly offer 

And love—a lifetime through, A peace more sure and deep 

And let her mother children God, give each true good woman 
As gentle women do. Her own small house to keep 





IKE a schoolboy he caught 
up a pencil, tore out a 
page of his sketch-book, and 
thrust both into her astonished 
hand. *‘Now of all moments,” 
he cried out, “‘is the time for 
you to write to your Old Love! 
Another month—week—hour 
might blur the perfection!” 





WRITING 


ZT Oo 


Your 


nw nev € 


Has its Disadvantages— 


When he Appears in Person to Receive the Letter 


HE thing itself had 

happened perfectly 

naturally. Adrienne 

Kentor and Roy- 
don Morris had met, loved, 
quarreled, parted—met 
again, half - loved, half - 
quarreled, and altogether 
parted! 

Yet even though passion 
itself may dull, and even 
the tenderest ties shat- 
ter, the impudent law of 
association never fails. If Adrienne Kentor 
lived to be an ancient crone she would never 
altogether be able to dissociate certain stu- 
pendous trivialities of nature with Roydon 
Morris. The stars, for instance! A certain 

star that he had chosen 
from the heavens to 
be always a symbol be- 
tween them! The ec- 
static crest of a ninth 
wave, on which he had 
sworn by all the sea- 
gods he worshiped to 
send her alwaysa token 


By 


Eleanor Hallowell 


Abbott 


Illustrated ey Pruett Carter 


of his love and thought! The scudding, 
whimpery haze of aster and golden-rod 
across a windswept hillside by which all 
worlds except his world and her world were 
to be blocked forever from the October 
consciousness! The scent of sandalwood! 
The honk of wild geese! The soughing of 
pine branches in a rainy dawn! 

Paul Chaza—the man whom she had 
subsequently married—was a better man 
than Roydon Morris, fundamentally bet- 
ter, she sincerely believed, and she loved 
him more than she had ever loved Roydon 
Morris. 

Yet the fact remained that it was Roy- 
don Morris, the man she had been en- 
gaged to—not Paul Chaza, the man whom 
she had married—who had blazed his name 

in a stab of light 
across the heav- 
ens and stamped 
his face indelibly 
on every silting 
beach-sand ! 

On the night of 
her wedding, for 
instance—that in- 
credib e night— 
standing at an in- 
creaible window, 
looking out upon 
an incredible firm- 
ament, with an in- 
credible man who 
was now her in- 
credible husband 
staring somewhat 
quizzically across 
her shoulder? 

How amazing it had been, how startling, 
how all but overwhelming, when, pointing 
an accusing finger suddenly toward the 
starry heights, her husband had laughed 
and exclaimed: 

“That blooming Jupiter! 
darned bright ! A regular 


He’s too 
Peeping 


Tom! 
shade!” 
Jupiter? Oh, ve 
gods!— “And Jupiter shall 
be our star!” Royden 
Morris had said! ‘“—And 
I shall set him always in 
the sky to be a watch over 
you! So that wherever 
you are, whatever you are 
doing, whenever you see 
him, vou will know that 
a » 
“Yes, by all means, /et’s pull down the 
shade!”’ she had acquiesced only too 
quickly and then, overwhelmed suddenly 
by the fearsome conviction that the mind 
in all honor must mate before the body, 
how impetuously all in that instant she had 
turned to this yet unproved husband of 
hers and babbled forth the confession that 
grimaced, half-amusement, half-shyness, 
on her lips. 

“Oh, Paul!” she had cried out. “That 
man, you know, that I told you about? 
The one, I mean, that I was engaged to— 
off and on—for a couple of years or so? 
He’s married now and living in Buenos 
Ayres.” 

“T don’t mind!” laughed Paul Chaza. 

‘And, of course, it was a mistake, I sup- 
pose,” she had persisted intrepidly. ‘But 
after all, two vears are two years! One lives 
through a good deal of common mutual ex- 
perience in that time, I mean. And when 
we parted finally, we made a sacred prom- 
ise—that as long as we lived, we would 
write to each other once a year! Noth- 
ing sentimental, of course, but just a sort 
of annual report on our welfare. A sort 
of—”’ 

“Well, here’s hoping said Paul 
Chaza, ‘“‘that as far as you’re concerned— 
it alwavs will be welfare and not illfare 
that vou have to report!” 

And without further comment he had 
gathered her into his arms. 

So much for that! 

But again at Deauville, sitting on the 
crowded sands under such a gay umbrella, 
tossing pebbles into the surf: 

‘Have you ever noticed,” her husband 
had questioned suddenly, “‘how even on the 
same day, in the same ocean, with the same 
wind, at the same hour, some waves are 
always so much more significant than other 
waves? A foamier crest—a deeper blue— 
cuperlatively wreathed in seaweeds, per- 
haps—or booming some victorious wreck- 
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Let’s pull down the 





age high and proud above the other 
combers? About every ninth wave, 
I’ve noticed. Let’s count, and see. 
One—two—three—” 

“The ninth wave?” 

Almost aghast at the seeming ef- 
frontery of it, she had turned pro- 
testingly to rake her husband’s eves 
and found those eyes utterly guile- 
less. Even yet she could not alto 
gether credit the sheer coincidental 
quality of his question. Had_ she 
talked in her sleep, she wondered, or 
by some strange chance was her hus 
band faintly psychic? Stumbling on 
the old nonsense in any way whatso- 
ever, would he stoop to tease her? 
she questioned. Twit her, torment 
her? Most assuredly he would not! 
her loyal reason answered. And yet 
that ninth wave? The ninth wave— 
the ninth wave—? 

And every ninth wave shall be 
our wave!’ Roydon Morris had said 
And on every ninth wave that vou 
count I will send you a message! 
The sparkle of a rainbow!—The flash 
of a flying fish!—Strange sea-fruits 
from the Faraway!—Real magic-of- 
the-moon—who knows?” 

““Six—seven—eight — nine By 
Jove!’ rang her husband’s clarion 
voice, and scrambling up from his 
nest in the sand, he ran swiftly into 
the sploshy edge of the surf and, dart 
ing down into the receding wave, 
snatched up a small bobbing book 
and brought it back to her. “There!” 
he triumphed. “What did [ tell you?” 

“Why, how funny!”’ she admitted. 

Together they bent their heads to 
investigate the soggy, water-logged 
volume. It seemed to be a copy of 
the “Rubaivat,”’ blistered almost to 
indecipherability by the ocean’s tears 
Cautiously her husband turned the 
pulpy pages. 

\ single marked verse caught their 
eye. 


“While still thy body’s breath is 
warm and sweet, 
Follow thy pleasures with deter- 
mined feet, 
Ere Death the coldest lover in the 
world 
Catches thee up with footsteps still 
more fleet.” 


A half-destroved book-plate loomed 

blurringly on the inside of the cover 
“Vacht Top of the Wave,” it said, 

an undecipherable word or two, and 

then nothingness. 

Her husband gave a little gasp. 

“Why, that’s the pleasure vacht,”’ he 

said, “that was lost from here last 

week with all on board. A gay party.” 

With a little shiver they dropped 
the book from them. 
“What a gift—what a gift!’ she 

protested 
Her husband looked a trifle puz- With a last little gesture of desperation she sought to drive 

zied. “Whose gift?” he questioned. dear,”’ she said. “You were right. It wasn’t half so bad as 

“The ninth wave's?” 

“Dead-Sea fruit.”’ she said. ‘‘Dead- 

Sea fruit!” She laughed a little. Their eyes met. bright pillows, their slippery magazines, 
Their hands touched inadvertently. It was her eves that fell first. the little, water-logged ‘Rubaiyat,” and 
“Gad! You’re cold!” cried her husband. “*Too much glare!”’ she admitted. ‘“‘Let’s ed up the beach. 

“And white! Why in the world don’t you go back to our rooms.” Right before all the gay worldly throng, 

tan?”’ With mock braggadocio he placed “You darling!”’ he said. oblivious to the stare, the smile, the shrug, 

his brown wrist in contraposition to hers. Fumblingly they gathered up their she put her hand in her husband’s hand and 





side in a blue aster haze spiked with 
gold, that the subiject.of old lovers 
was renewed once more. 

Glancing up unexpectedly to find 
her husband’s eyes fixed upon her 
with a curiously italicized sort of 
astonishment, she challenged the 
look with a single interrogative ex- 
clamation, 

“What in the world is it?” 

“Why, upon my soul,” said her 
husband, “‘I believe I am beholding a 
perfectly happy woman—and never 
dreamed to see one!” 

“Why, of course, I am happy!” she 
attested. 

“Why?” said her husband. 

Half laughingly, half seriously, 
their eyes met. 

“Because you—love me!” she an- 
swered at last simply. 

“Is that the only reason?” her 
husband persisted. 

“N—o,” she admitted. “It’s be- 
cause I love you—also.” 

“Absolutely?” he questioned. 

“Absolutely!” she testified. 

How rompishly then, all in that in- 
instant, like a voung schoolboy he 
jumped to his feet, snatched up a pe 
cil, tore’ out a page’ from his sketc 
book, and thrust both page and pencil 
into her astonished hand. 

“Then now, of all moments,” he 
cried out, “is the psychological 
moment for you to write to your Old 
Love! In another month, another 
week—in the single next hour, even— 
who knows what shadows, what 
doubts, what fears, might arise to 
blur the perfection!” 

Vainly she protested the issue, 
laughed it aside, scoffed it aside. 
But her husband carried his point, 
jovially vet with absolute matter-of 
factness and logic. 

“Oh, pshaw!” he argued. “The 
thing has got to be done sometime! 
Why not do it now and get it over 
with?” 

Still vaguely protesting, she picked 
up the pencil, twirled it a bit inde- 
terminately in her fingers. 

‘But for heaven’s sake hurry and 
get the thing don urged her hus- 
band. “So that I can—can—”’ 

“Can—what?” she speculated 

He thought a moment. ‘Roll vou 
down the hill and duck vou in the 
pond,” he decided eventually. “Be 
cause VOU are SO-—-SsoO is 

“So—what?” she questioned. 

“So beloved!” he attested. 

Tapping her pencil at her lips, 
she paused for an instant to con 
sider the assertion. “All the same,” 
she argued, “I don’t quite like the 
idea.” 

“What idea?’’ demanded her hus 
band 

“Writing to Rovdon,” she ad 

Wehtness even flippancy—into her voice. ‘Well, Paul—old mitted. With a faintly deprecatory 

expected.” The huddled figure at the desk did not move gesture she turned out her hands to 

ward the hillside. “Writing to him, 

i here, I mean,” she explained. “To- 

kept it there —a cold hand in his warm Thus had Deauville itself, a sea-blue day! Things were well enough as they 
cad nathite hand in his brown hand, a chapter with moon-white margins, bound Just you and me! Perfect! 

dq, e hand in his warm, brown hand. _ itself into their Book of Life! “You talk as though writing to Rovdon 

ost surely I love you!” she said. brought him here!”’ laughed her husband. 

- jurry, then!” he had challenged her. [- was not until early autumn again, She cocked her head, met his eyes Just 

I race!” she said. lolling elbow-deep on a Vermont hill- a bit askance. (Continued on page 240) 














ECENT figures offer startling proof 
of the increase of divorce in this 
country. The divorce rate per 
thousand of our population is over 

three times today what it was forty 

years ago. 

In 1925, nearly 180,000 divorces 
were granted; 10 percent to couples 
married twenty years or more, 2: 
percent to those married from ten 
to twenty years, and 67 percent to 
those married less than ten years. 
More couples married only two 
vears obtained divorces in 1925 than any 
other one group. And thousands of di- 
vorces were granted to couples married 
less than one year. 

Furthermore, thirty-six percent of all 
divorces in 1925 broke up homes where 
there were minor children. The fate of 
many of these children was pitiful! For 
a recent survey has revealed that one- 
fourth of all children committed to orphan- 
ages as public charges today are from de- 
serted or disrupted homes, and are not 
“orphans” in any literal sense. 

As to the grounds for most of these di- 
vorces, the Census Bureau states that 
nearly half of all divorces granted to men 
in 1925 were on grounds of desertion 
Over forty-two percent of those granted to 
women were for cruelty. 

Desertion and cruelty! Are these actu- 
ally the causes of our national divorce 
problem? Are they not, merely, the final 
expression of some fundamental disturb- 
ance which lies deep down in American 
home life today? 

For an answer to this question, the writer 
turned to eminent authorities stationed all 
along the road of marital disaster, from the 
divorce courts on back through the chil- 
dren’s courts, family courts, and social 
service agencies, to the marriage license 
bureaus. 

“Gross selfishness,” replied a famous Su- 
preme Court Judge who tries divorce cases. 
“The ‘Every man for himself’ attitude. 
An unwillingness to bear and forbear.” 

“Selfishness,” responded the most emi 
nent Children’s Court Judge in the land. 
“Poor sportsmanship. Many parents to 
day are quitters.” 

“An, exaggerated sense of self,” as- 
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THERE Is ONLY ONE 


ays Vera L. (Connolly 


And That is the New Slogan: 


ERY MAN FOR 
HIMSELF 




























































































serted an Assistant 
United States District 
Attorney. ‘“‘Unwilling- 
ness to exercise self- 
denial. A substitution 
of the ‘Live your own life’ theory for the 
old religious standards of right and 
wrong.” 

“Selfishness—little else!” declared a 
woman executive at the head of a large 
Family Court. “In women—slovenly 
housekeeping, bad temper, false standards 
of living. In men—irresponsibilitv. Some 
men today find it a burden to support their 
families, so they desert them.” 

“Temperamental clashings,” said an 
official of the National Desertion Bureau; 
“these are what cause divorces today. A 
man and wife who will try to understand 
each other can weather the direst economic 
troubles.” 

“We are marrying spoiled girls to self- 
indulgent young men,” snapped a great 
physician wearily. “So what can we ex- 
pect—when happy married life is based on 
unselfishness! I see too little self-sacrifice 
today. Too little team-work. Too much 
individualism.” 


“Girls today are pampered. And they 
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are reared without the least preparation for 
wifehood,” soberly commented a leader ol 
the Big Sister Movement. 

“T hold all this ‘trial marriage,’ ‘Live 
your own life’ talk responsible!’’ exclaimed 
an eminent social worker. ‘When that 
hubbub dies down, our homes will feel the 
benefit of a return to saner ideals.” 

And finally, in a marriage license bureau, 
a gray-haired old clerk said a little sadly: 

“The boys and girls who come here for 
licenses seem pitifully young. Often | 
wonder if they wouldn’t be happier 
they’d wait a few years. Some of them are 
ignoring home obligations by jumping into 
marriage in their teens. Few of them are 
prepared to raise a family. Well—it’s Just 
the selfishness of youth, I suppose.”’ 

Selfishness, selfishness, selfishness! 


The 




















I/lustrated by 
G. Patrick 
Nelson 


writer grew almost weary of the word as it 
fell from the lips of one authority after 
another. To be sure, the selfishness they 
referred to was of a dozen sorts, but it was 
all “‘self’’ none the less; always some indi- 
vidual stubbornly placing his or her own 
interests before those of the family group. 

However, let us summon some of these 
officials to the stand and permit them to 
explain, concretely, just how this blight 
of selfishness is wrecking American home 
life. 

“What do I mean by selfishness being 
the cause of most marital failures today?” 
retorted Justice William Harman Black of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York as he faced the writer in his chambers. 
“I mean this—that most of the divorce 
cases that have come before me resulted 
from petty beginnings that could easily 
have been adjusted by mutual concessions, 
only the parties became so busy trying to 
outwit each other, there was no time left 
for composing differences.” 

_Justice Black is exceptionally happy in 

is Own marriage. And it is his theory 
that unhappy couples have only themselves 












REASON For DIVORCE 
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to blame. For years he has made a close 
study of matrimonial failures. And he 
declares that the national divorce situation 
today is extremely grave. 

“One of the most usual forms of selfish- 
ness,” he went on, “and a fertile cause of 
trouble, is ‘Keeping up with the Joneses.’ 
Through false pride a husband struggles to 
enable his wife to eclipse her neighbors. 
He frequently fails because her demands 
are impossible. Eventually he finds him- 
self mired in debt. 

“A wife of this sort shows a man no 
mercy!” declared Judge Black with quiet 
indignation. ‘Well knowing just what his 
wages were before marriage, she expects 
him by some miracle to have twice or three 
times as much after the wedding ceremony 
Quarrels begin, and the antagonisms of 
courtship days are rehashed. Finally, if 
she is that sort of woman, she lets other 
men supply the things she craves; and the 
divorce results. Generally this breaks up at 
least one other family, sometimes two. 

“My observation is,” he continued, 
“that half the divorced people are worse off 
in their new alliances than before, and fre- 


The selfishness that causes 
divorce is of a dozen different 
sorts—but always that of some 
individual stubbornly plac- 
ing his or her interests before 
those of the family group 


quently only their pride keeps 
them from admitting it. Gen- 
erally the innocent husband or 
wife is far more attractive than 
the man or woman corespon 
dent. Which shows that by ex- 
ercising a little toler- 
ance they could have 
had much more hap- 
piness living to- 
gether.” 

Another potent 
cause of divorce, the 
Justice pointed out 

and this again is a 
sign of the reckless 
“express yourself” 
philosophy of the 
times—is the pres 
ent loose point of 
view regarding the 
sacredness of mar 
riage, brought about 
by indecent books 
and worse plays. 
Then, too, there are 
various economic 
causes such as the 
high cost of living and 
the universal use of 
luxuries. 

“But again let me 
emphasize,’ added Judge 
Black, with a positive ges 
ture that swept aside all 
other considerations, “that 
the selfish extravagance of 
wives is at the root of most 
of the divorce cases in my 
court. A husband should 
tell his wife his exactefinan- 
cial condition. He should 
give her as large a personal 
allowance as he can afford, and no more, 
and then let her spend it for anything she 
wants. Bills wreck more homes than 
dynamite. And charge accounts form a 
constant incentive to ill-considered pur 
chases and extravagances.”’ 

Nearly every case he has tried, Judge 
Black declares, has resolved itself into a 
battle for alimony, the wife trying to get 
more than the husband was making, and 
the husband fighting under the slogan, 
‘Millions for lawyers’ fees, but not one cent 
for alimony.’” The lawyers thereby get 
a large proportion of what might be spent 
in making home happy. 

Judge Black was the only Chairman of a 
big political party who fought at the very 
start for woman suffrage The women 
then had all his sympathy in divorce mat- 
ters. But after five years on the bench, 
where he has found out that wives seldom 
know when they are well off with an honest 
and faithful husband, he declared that they 
get only as much of his sympathy as they 
are entitled to, no more. 

“Children often hoid men and women to- 
gether,” he Continued on page 105) 
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OM HAPGOOD —Allie decided after a time—was rather nice. He treated 


her with a certain grave courtesy, and he did not intrude personalities. Be- 
cause she was desperately in need of some one to confide in, she finally told him 
about Bridge and herself—and he listened with sympathy and understanding 
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"Tis Better to Be Out in the 


World With Love Than in Gilead Without It 


HERE was 
Ainsley and 
Allison Wayne. 
Since the beginning of 

time, or so it seemed to them, they 

had sat, almost literally, on two 

separate hills and regarded each 

the other—which was quite all right. 

It might have continued to be so, 

but for the third hill. 

Arrogant old Marcus Ainsley, 
with his red hair, his ancestors, and his 
thirty millions, had found the three hills 
when he became annoyed with the in- 
creasing traffic on Walnut Street and with 
the people who had not yet moved into 
the brick-front next to his on the exclusive 
border of the Square. From his tall front 
windows, one day, he observed the ac- 
tivities of the moving men next door and 
listened briefly to the clatter of Walnut 
Street. Then he put on his hat and went 
to see his friend, Ralph T. Wayne. 

Ralph T. Wayne also lived on the Square 
and also had more ancestors and millions 
than are good for any one man. 

“Wayne,” said Marcus shortly, “‘let’s 
get out of this—into the country. A man 
can’t breathe.” 

To his son, Elbridge Ainsley, Marcus 
left his thirty millions, his red hair, and his 
arrogance—the latter inheritance being not 
unattractive because it was entirely un- 
assumed. He also left him Gilead. 

Gilead, with its hundred acres about it, 
ramoled whitely on the summit of the 
tallest of the three hills, and it looked down 
from only a slightly superior elevation upon 
hill number two and upon the Georgian 
brick dwelling which sheltered Allison 
Wayne. There was also the third hill, but 
ho one thought of that. 

Mostly, for as long as Allison could re- 
member, she had thought of little but 
Bridge Ainsley. He had been there in the 
center of her consciousness since the 
beginning, and it seemed, almost, that he 
had become a fixture. Not that he de- 
served it. Bridge deserved nothing and 
asked for as much—which probably ex 
plained a great deal. Certainly he asked 
nothing of Allison Wayne. 

In childhood they met almost daily at 
the gap, a wide and friendly break in the 
stone wall that separated Gilead from the 
A) ayne properties. If Bridge happened to 
be in the mood for Indians, Allison played 
Indians, and if not she indulged without 
protest in whatever pastime occurred to 

'S vigorous and bloodthirsty imagination. 
To Bridge, Allison was a mildly boring if 
tractable bit of scenery, and he accepted 
her with ruthless lack of consideration. 
Allison suffered much and endured all, in 


Elbridge 
there was 
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silent adoration. She was not stupid or 
spineless. It was merely that, even in 
childhood, Allison knew exactly what she 
wanted. 

When, to the bewilderment of the 
faculty and to his own mild surprise, Bridge 
graduated from college and lightly as- 
sumed the burden of his estate, he had pur- 
chased and disposed of three engagement 
rings, had wrecked two fast motor cars, 
and had circled the globe in the boiler 
room of an anc ent freighter. Amazingly 
he was still unconscious of Alison Wayne 

And suddenly there was the business 
of the third hil! 

They met one bright morning at the gap, 
and the moment Allison saw him swinging 
down the path she knew that he was in a 
temper. Bridge was viciously decapitating 
weeds with the heavy stick in his right 
hand, and as he neared her he pointed it 
belligerently down the valley to the west. 

“Would vou mind,”’ he demanded with 
indignation, ‘‘taking a look at that!” 

Allison did not look. ‘‘Would you mind,” 
she countered calmly, “saying ‘hello’—or 
doesn’t a three-months’ absence warrant 
any salutation?” 

Bridge grinned, looking vaguely at her 
dark beauty without seeing it. “Excuse 
me, Allie,” he apologized absently. “How 
are you?” 

Allie smiled and made him a small formal 
bow. “Very well, thank you,” she replied 
with mock politeness. “And you?” 

Bridge did not answer. He was again 
glaring down the valley, and once more he 
waved his stick. ‘I ask you,” he required 
her in unbelieving syllables, ‘“‘to glance at 
that!” 

Allie glanced. It was the third hill, of 
course, that was troubling him. On the top 
of the third hill there was a house in the 
process of construction. It was not an 
ordinary house, but a great edifice—a mas- 
sive pile of white marble that bore faint re- 
semblances to the Petit Trianon and the 
Treasury Building. “Whose is it?’ she 
inquired with a small shrug of resignation. 
“Do you know?” 

Bridge sat down heavily upon a log. “A 
pickle fellow,’’ he answered with a little 
groan. ‘“‘Name’s Hapgood or something.” 


He looked up at her with incredu 
lous eyes. “You may say I’m a 
liar,” he concluded, “but I tell you, 
Allie, the bird makes pickles!” 
Allie nodded, her eyes on the 
third hill. “It looks,” she said 


judicially at last, “like a mau- 
soleum.”’ 
Bridge laughed shortly. ‘‘Ex- 


actly,” he agreed without pleasure. 
“You've hit it. It’s the Tomb 
of the Unknown Pickle!” 

She smiled and sat down beside him on 
the log. ‘Don’t take it so hard, Bridge,’’she 
advised soothingly. ‘He may be a good 
pickle, after all. Perhaps you'll like him.” 

Bridge looked at the tomb and then back 
at her. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ he responded darkly 
in a tone that left no room for doubt, 
“perhaps I shall!” 

There were many superficial reasons for 
the mutual loathing between Elbridge 
Ainsley and Thomas Hapgood, the bach- 
elor pickle prince—a loathing that grew 
so intense as to be almost ludicrous 
Bridge regarded the older man’s house as a 
blot on the fair horizon, and Hapgood cov 
eted Gilead for reason that it was on the 
tallest of the three hills. Bridge took one 
fleeting look at Tom Hapgood and dubbed 
him a “fearful egg,” while Tom returned 
the inspection and muttered unheard un- 
pleasantnesses about an ‘‘empty-headed 
snob.”” Asa matter of fact, it was the un- 
explainable antipathy of dog for 
They simply did not fit. 

The thing came to a head in the grill 
room of the club, to whose select member 
ship Tom had been admitted in the face of 
Bridge’s almost tearful opposition. The 
voice of thirty millions dwindles almost to 
a whisper in the face of eighty 

Tom was the center of a large and festive 
party in the middle of the room, while 
Bridge scowled at his filet mignon in a 
solitary corner. At length Tom rose to his 
feet and held his tall glass aloft. 

“Gentlemen,” he announced with heavy 
good-fellowship, “I want to propose a 
toast to Miss Allison Wayne—a toast to 
the girl with the glorious knees!” 

It was grillroom stuff; cheap, to be sure, 
but not worse than many toasts Bridge 
had heard unmoved in that very room 
This time, however, he saw red. He pushed 
back his chair and waited until the noise 
had subsided. Then he addressed the 
gathering in a low, clear voice that carried 
perfectly. 

“*There was,’” he quoted slowly and 
with infinite contempt, “ ‘a little pickle 
and he hadn’t any name. In this respect, 
I'm just informed, all pickles are the 
same.’ ” 
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Whereupon he returned quietly to his 
dinner. 

For a moment there was complete 
silence, and then some one laughed—un- 
controllably. Bridge drank thoughtfully 
from his water glass and looked up to find 
Mr. Thomas Hapgood standing by his 
table. 

“Would you mind,” demanded that 
gentleman, fiery of countenance, “‘explain- 
ing the meaning of what you just said?” 

Bridge raised his eyebrows in polite in- 


terrogation. “Meaning?” he inquired 
gently. “Why, Mr. Hapgood, I hardly 
know that it had any 
meaning. I was merely 


quoting.” He leaned back 
in his chair and waved a 
sad hand. “I was merely 
quoting from ‘The Admi- 
ral’s Caravan.’ A delight- 
ful book, Mr. Hapgood. 
I can recommend it!” 

Mr. Hapgood breathed 
heavily through his nos- 
trils while the room lis- 
tened, breathless. ‘‘Oh,” 
he repeated dangerously, 
“So you were just quot- 
ing! Perhaps—” he was 
weightily sarcastic— 
“perhaps you can favor 
us with more.”’ 

“Oh, yes!” Bridge was 
smiling anxious to oblige. 
“The next two lines are 
really the best. They go 
this way: ‘A large police- 
man came along, 
a-swinging of his club, 
and—’”’ he leaned for- 
ward and wagged his 
finger with each word to 
give it emphasis—“ ‘and 


took that little pickle 
up, and put him in a 
tub!’ ” 


For a moment Bridge 
thought that Tom Hap- 
good was going to strike 
him. Certainly such was 
his most ardent desire. His 
thick fingers curled and 
uncurled _convulsively, 
and his eyes were black 
with venom. At length, 
however, he contented 
himself with a curt nod 
and an ironic word of 
thanks, and went back to his party. Bridge 
finished his dinner in leisurely calm and re- 
turned to Gilead. 

He settled himself in his favorite chair 
and tried to read, but for some reason the 
printed page eluded him. It was that 
fellow’s words—that was it. They insisted 
on coming back. “Miss Allison Wayne 
the girl with the glorious knees!”’ 

He cursed softly and began to pace up 
and down in the shadows of the big library. 
He lit one cigarette after another and threw 
them, half-smoked, into the fireplace. At 
last he turned, with almost savage deter- 
mination, to the telephone. 

“Allie?” 

“Yes?” Her voice, questioning and 
faintly surprised, came to him clearly over 
the wire. “Yes, Bridge?” 

“Allie—” he was rough and almost per 
emptorv—“‘Allie, can vou meet me right 
away at the gap?” 
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There was a little empty buzz as she 
hesitated. ‘“Why—yes,” she answered 
doubtfully at length, “if you’re sure it’s 
important.” 

“I am.” He nodded impatiently into 
the mouthpiece. 

“All right, then—” 

As he left the house, the moon was just 
rising over the trees, a great golden ball 


that made clear 
his path with an 
almost ghostly ra- 
diance. Bridge 
fastened the single 
button of his dinner coat and 
began to run. He did not 
stop until, panting painfully, 

he reached the gap. 

She had not come. Of 
course, she had not come! He groaned at 
his folly and fumbled for another cigarette. 
Minutes passed, and still she had not 
come. At last he started, in desperation 
to cross the little clearing, when there was 
a flicker of white at the far edge of the 
trees. 

Once more he ran. 

“Why, Bridge!’ He was holding both 
her hands and she was looking up at him, 
her face white and frightened in the moon- 
light. “Why, Bridge, what is it?” 





He put back his head and laughed wildly, 
“Allie—” he was painfully squeezing her 
hands—‘‘Allie, I’m a fool!’’ He pulled her 
toward him roughly and looked down into 
her eyes. “I love you, darling,’’ he told 
her swiftly. “I’ve always loved you.” His 
voice was husky. ‘Have I come too late?’ 

For a long moment Allie was motionless, 
her eyes slowly widening. Then, simply, 


Pe / 


Alle spoke gravely, 
“And now, Bridge, 
you'll have tomarry 
me.”’ ‘“‘Marry you!” 
Bridge exclaimed. 
‘‘Why I begged 
you to marry me!” 
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she shook her head. “No, Bridge,” she 
denied him softly, ‘‘you have not come too 
late.” 

Ten minutes later she put him the 
question—the obvious and inevitable ques- 
tion. ‘Please, dear,” she pleaded, half- 
ashamed, “don’t laugh at me if I ask you 
something. I want to know, Bridge, what 
made you—love me?”’ : 

He did laugh as he pulled her closer. I 
told you,” he reminded her, “that L've 
always loved you.” 
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tween Bridge’s eyes had become more 
pronounced and that he was subject to 
prolonged silences. He laughed, how- 
ever, when she questioned him. 

“Big Business,” he announced with a 
mysterious wave of the hand. “Big 
Business with capital b’s. A man’s not 
responsible for his actions when he’s 
making millions!” 

There was, after that, an interval of 
ten days when she did not see him at all. 
“The catfish,” he wrote her from the 
city with fine disregard of 
anatomical _ probabilities, 
“has me fast in his ten- 
tacles. I’ll be with you, as 
the old song has it, when 
the roses bloom again!” 

It all sounded  verv 
cheerful, and Allie was not 
apprehensive when, one 
night, he telephoned her 
unexpectedly to meet him 
at the gap. She knew, 
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however, when she came 
upon him, standing very 
straight and strangely si 
lent in the darkness, that 
something had happened. 

“Bridge,” she said softly, 
putting her hand on the 
rough tweed of his sleeve, 
‘“‘what is it?” 

He covered her hand 
with his and for a moment 
was silent. Then he turned 
to her. 

‘Allie,’ he said gently, 
“] have bad news. I’ve 








































“T don’t mean that.” 
She shook her head 
impatiently. ‘‘I 
mean, what made vou 
realize it—just all at 
once?” 

Bridge hesitated 












































and then, under cover 

of the darkness, he 

smiled. “I think 

he told her slyly, “I think it was 
glorious knees!”’ 


your 


HEY agreed unanimously to keep their 

engagement a secret, which explains 
why several days passed before all of their 
acquaintances were aware of it. Tom 
Hapgood was, perhaps, the last to hear. 
He regarded his informant with speculative 
eyes and made little comment. 

“Really?” he remarked drily with a 
short, deep pull at his cigar. ‘‘Well, allow 
me the faint hope that they may be su- 
premely happy!” 

They were—throughout a complete and 
glorious week. For seven whole days 
Bridge cast aside any thought of work and 
devoted all his time and attention to 
Allison. They wandered for long hours 


through the little paths of Gilead, and 
they sat, for hours that seemed almost 
illegally short, upon the old log at the gap. 

They made up, in those seven days, for 











the deficiencies of a decade. There was, 
however, as there always is the eighth day. 
Bridge met Allison in the morning, and she 
noticed as he kissed her that there was a 
little pucker of annoyance between his 
eves. 

“That old catfish,” he announced in re- 
spectful reference to his father’s most 
trusted employee, “has the fidgets again. 
He wants me to come to the office.” 

“Perhaps,” Allie smiled, “it’s im- 
portant.” 

Bridge snorted. ‘That’s what he says. 
He’s always full of big business and bad 
news.”’ He scowled at her ruefully. “I 
suppose I'll have to go, but I hate like the 
deuce to leave you.” 

“Certainly you'll have to go.” She 
patted him reassuringly on the arm. 
‘There'll be other days, you know.” 

There were other days, but they were 
not the same. The next time they met, 
Allie noticed that the little pucker be- 


got to go away Ta 
Allie did not move. She 
felt, all at once, as though 
something heavy were 
pressing down upon her 
breast, stifling her. 
“Away?” she _ repeated 
quietly at last. ‘“‘Forlong?” 
He turned to her, and 
she could see, even in the darkness, that 
his face was drawn. 

“I’m afraid so, dear. You see,” he 
made a vague, bewildered gesture with 
his hand, “‘vou see—it’s all up.” 

She understood him at once, but it 
did not seem to matter. All that mat- 
tered was the word he had said at first, 
“away,” the word that was drumming 
horridlvy in her brain’ She sat down 

upon the log and pulled him down beside 
her. ‘‘You mean,” she said quietly, ‘“‘vour 
money—” 


He interrupted almost brutally. “I 
mean,” he told her heavily, “everything. 
Money, house, land—everything. I'm 


wiped out.” 

Allie was not conscious of answering. 
“Why, Bridge, it doesn’t seem 

He laughed without mirth. ‘I know it 
doesn’t. It’s as though the Bank of 
England or He got to his feet and took 
half a step away from her. “But it’s true 
enough, Allie,” he said more to convince 
himself than her, “it’s true enough. It'll 
be in all the papers in the morning—front 
page!” 

She was sparring desperately for time, 
fighting against that little word he had 
said. ‘How did it happen?” 

He laughed again. “It happened,” he 
told her savagely, “because somebody I 
know went gunning (Continued on page 191) 








HE 
woman’s life when she looks 
into her mirror and knows 


day comes in every 


that her first youth is going. Her 
mirror shows her a definite sign 
her hair is turning gray! 
No matter how sensible, how 
intelligent the woman is, she cares 
deeply. Surely there can be none 
to blame her for this. That gray 
hairs are considered unsightly and 
looked upon with shame as some- 
thing to be concealed, unless one 
has passed the age of 75, is inexpli- 
cable. The fact is, however, as 
evidenced by the flourishing trade 
in hair dyes, that the public, as a 
whole, will not tolerate a condition 
of grayness gracefully. With thousands 
of women today it is an absolute economic 
necessity to remain young. Women in 
business, women in the professions, women 
on the stage. simply dare not lose out in 
the keen competition with youth. And 
there are other thousands who want deeply) 
to remain and look young, not for business 
reasons, but for more personal ones—so 
that their husbands will be proud of their 
appearance, so that their children will 
continue to feel “My mother is beauti 
ful,”—so that they themselves will feel 
more confident and “up to the minute.” 
One must be lacking in all humanity to 
be derisively critical about this desire to 
avoid gray hair and its look of age. Physi- 
cians who deal with men and women of 
varying ages and various complaints know 
how widespread this desire is Many of 
them sympathize with it, understand it 
But, alas, most of them know too well that 
it is the primary cause of numberless ills 
and ailments which befall the very women 
who are searching so eagerly for wavs 
to look young. And the woman who 
24 


With thousands of women today, looking young 
ness, women on the stage, screen artists, musicians, 
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eagerly adopts methods of dveing 
her graying hair is one of the most 
frequent victims of these ills. 

For it is known to every scientist 
who has examined into the general 
subject of hair dyes that so far, with only one 
exception, there is not one hair dye which 
is both effective as a dve and non-injurious 
to the health. The exception, unfortu 
nately, is of limited value, because it can be 
used only by those men and women who 
wish to dye their hair to a reddish tone 
The exception is henna, about which more 
will be said later in this article. 

It may seem a sweeping statement to 
sav there is not one single dve known today 
which combines effectiveness with harm 
lessness, vet it is literally so. However 
reluctant one may be to admit that so far 
science has not found the way to aid men 
and women in their combat with graving 
hairs, it is imperative that the truth be 
made known to the thousands upon thou 
sands of people who are dealing with or 
contemplating the use of these dangerous 
materials. 


The Question that 
or Late, Answered 
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In New York City the danger inherent 
in the general field of dyes was all too 
definitely demonstrated by the great num- 
ber of cases of toxic poisonings which were 


brought to the attention of the health 
authorities 
The result was that an amendment 


to the Sanitary Code of the city was 
passed, in 1926, prohibiting the use ol 
noxious hair dves and cosmetics. But J am 
afraid that this is only one more of those 
necessary bits of legislation, well meaning 
enough in intention, and born ot the ideal 
of protection of human health, which will 
follow the footsteps of a well-known and 
much-abused national amendment rhe 
desire to banish the specter of old age is 
strong in us mortals—and wherever there 
is a strong desire for a class of products, 
manufacturers will be found to supply 
those products, and beauty shops will 
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continue to sell and use them, whether they 
carry with them the possibility of pain and 
illness or not. 

Most of the dyes which these manufac- 
turers supply, and from which you may 
make vour choice for your own use, are of 
two classes: The first class is the metallic 
dye, and the second is the synthetic dve. 

lhe metallic dyes, though it sounds like 
a paradox to say so, are less vicious because 
they are the more dangerous. I mean 
that it is so generally known that metallic 
dyes are harmful that they are not so 
readily accepted as the other group. Yet 
in spite of the greater understanding of the 
dangers of using dyes with a metallic base, 
the huge number of cases of poisoning 
which come to physicians, clinics, hospitals, 
year alter vear, show that there still is 
heed for widespread educational work even 
about these, 
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is a matter of economic necessity—women in busi- 
dare not lose out in the competition with youth 
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The metallic dyes are preparations 
usually containing either silver, cop- 
per, mercury, tin, lead, or bismuth 
in some chemical combination which 
affords the production of color. The 

metallic substance may cause a quick re- 
action in a sensitive skin, so that the con- 
nection between the poisoning and the hair 
dye is obvious. But it mav work in a much 
slower wav. It may show no harmful 
effects at all for a repeated number of 
applications, all the while, however, being 
slowly absorbed into the body, until finally 
the immunity of the system is worn down 
and a serious general disturbance of the 
constitution is produced. 

Since these results are inevitable in a 
longer or shorter period of time, depending 
on the individual, certainly the use of any 
metallic dye whatever should be strongl\ 
discouraged. 

Before going on to each of the more 
popular metallic dyes, consider a moment 
what vou do when you dve your hair—or 
what the hairdresser in the beauty parlor 
or barber shop does for you. 
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Two little bottles appear on the 
scene, as you may know. After the 
hair is prepared, to strip it of all 
natural oil, an application is made 
from one of the little bottles. This 
is the part of the dye containing the 
metallic ingredient. But that alone 
is insufficient, and so the next step 
is to apply from the second little 
bottle. This is usually an acid, or 
strong alkali, which “‘fixes’”’ the dye. 
This is called the developer. 

Regardless of which dye of the 
metallic group is being used, the 
process is the same. In one of the 
most widely used dves in this class, 
for instance, the first bottle con- 
tains copper in the form of copper 

sulphate. This is known commercially as 
“blue vitriol.”” It has decidedly poisonous 
properties all by itself, but it becomes more 
harmful because of the second bottle’s con- 
tents, which must be used with it. This 
developer is pyrogallic acid, which, by the 
way, is used ‘in the process of tanning 
leather, to harden it. Pyrogallic acid is 
injurious by itself, as it has a corrosive 
effect on the hair, finally destroying it. 
Used together, these two materials enter 
into a chemical combination. The acid 
acts on the coppe! sulphate, leaving a 
deposit of black copper sulphide as a coat- 
ing on the hair. Any free copper combines 
with the sulphur of the hair to form more 
copper sulphide, making a heavier coat. 
The copper-pyrogallol dyes are used to 
obtain dves in the brown-to-black range of 
The degree of color depends upon 
the amount of copper present in the dye 
The copper dye has been known for a long 
time as one method of imparting a brown 
ish or black color to the hair. Indeed, its 
discoverv as a dye came about in copper 
refineries, where it (Continued on page 15.) 
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RDINARILY Constance would have given 
the new people upstairs scant thought. 
But tonight, for the first time in her life, 
it had seemed a lonely thing to get back 
to town after a summer abroad. However, if you 
haven’t any immediate family, you haven't 
and that’s that. 

Constance’s two-room-kitchenette-bath 
apartment was charming, and being in the rear 
of the house, it looked out on the gardens of 
Turtle Bay. Constance’s faithful maid, who 
adored her, had remembered the fresh 
Ophelia roses for the living-room, and new 
ivy for the window-boxes. But somehow the 
deep sofa of glazed chintz, drawn up before 
the fire which was ready to light, and all 
the fresh, daintv, feminine furnishings of 
her bedroom left Constance cold. After 
all, nine-tenths of the fun in getting home 
was having some one to tell about it— 
some one who was as glad to see you as you 
were to get there. 

So Constance found herself wondering 
what those new people upstairs were like. 

The apartment above covered the whole 
floor space of the building, and besides five 
good-sized bedrooms, two baths, and a big 
living-room, it had a real dining-room and an 
outside kitchen. It had been such a relief when 
the last occupants, the Moodys, had announced 
that they were moving to the country! For the 
Moodys left their radio on all the evening, and 
when they voiced violent misunderstandings 
incident to their particular brand of family life, 
they shouted them above the radio. And they had 
been such nice-looking people—until you knew they 
never shut off their radio. 

Strange, how keen a lonely ear is for a human sound 
outside! Somebody was now coming upstairs; some- 
body with no elasticity to his step; somebody who knew 
no welcome awaited him. He sounded exactly the way 
Constance felt. Impelled .by a sudden curiosity, she 
opened her door for just a peep to see if the person looked 
as lonely as he sounded. And he would never have known she 
was there if her door hinge hadn’t squeaked betrayingly. So then, 
of course, she had to open it wide and pretend she was expecting 
some one. 

Thus it happened that the man on his way to the top floor saw a girl 
of twenty-seven, fresh from her ocean voyage, and trim and charming 
from her bronze hair to the tip of her lizard-skin pumps. Palpably lonely. Else 
why was she gazing at him, a stranger, with such undisguised interest? Of course, 
she pretended she wasn’t. But she was! 

And thus it happened, also, that Constance first saw the tall, well-built man in his 
middle thirties, a man who was upsettingly handsome, and who wore the most forlorn 
expression she had ever encountered. For Constance had surprised him and caught his 
face without its mask of protective convention. She shut her door at once, but not be- 
fore his expression had come into her heart to stay. 

Constance was wise enough to know that such a man was lonesome from choice. A 


. . . Hees : : “Are you going to let those 
man with his looks would almost have to fight for the privilege of being lonely in peace. apartment?” asked Andy in 


Even worse than being lonely is being lonely with the wrong people about. Yet how it was down cellar. ‘‘Why, 
could he be lonesome, if he had taken the large apartment upstairs? Five bedrooms they even going to hire my cor- 
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almost certainly presupposed plenty of company. 
But he wasn’t a visitor, for she had heard his key 
in the lock. Besides, visitors are not given to pac- 
ing up and down ceaselessly. After an hour of 
this, he subsided, presumably in front of his fire 
place, for a sudden freakish October wind wafted 
tobacco smoke down Constance’s chimney 
Well—of course, she wouldn’t see anything of 
him, but it was an unspeakable comfort to 
know that she wasn’t the only lonely person 
4 in New York. 
. What she took to be a subway explosion 
wakened Constance at dawn. But it was 
only Paul, upstairs. Later she found that 
it was Paul’s custom to pull out the top 
drawer of the chiffonier just a fraction, the 
second drawer a little farther, and so on, 
until the drawers had been converted into 
an easy flight of steps by which one might 
mount dizzily and then dive into a sea of 
pillows. Paul's two sisters followed Paul, 
and every one shrieked every time any one 
landed he astounded Constance won 
dered why their mother didn’t stop them. 
It seemed only a matter of time when they 
would come through her ceiling. 
“If it isn’t a radio. it’s children,” reflected 
Constance. “‘But maybe they won’t doit again.” 
They did, however. Every morning. Except 
when they invented something noisier. 
The first wintry morning, when Constance, 
snugly wrapped in fur, was just leaving for 
the select school where she taught English, she 
encountered in the hall a terrible woman in a 
faded, cotton-flannel kimono under a dingy ging 
ham apron, a woman with curl-papers, a cast eye, 
and bedroom slippers 
“Excuse me,” protested Constance crisply, “but I 
wonder if it would be possible for you to keep your 
children quiet until after seven o'clock.” 
The outrage of such a looking creature being seen in the 
halls of a Turtle Bay apartment! 
“Laws, they ain’t my children,” disclaimed the woman 
thankfully. “I’m the housekeeper, and I just went out to mail 
an order for some patent medicine. They say there ain’t no drugs 
nor liquor in it, but it keeps me going like a house afire.”’ 
The creature had been on the street in that rig 
“Will you ask their mother if she can’t keep them quiet?” 
“They lost their mother four years ago when Paul was born. S’norful pity 
he don’t get married again, for he’ll never keep a housekeeper. I’m going at the 
end of the week, thank you, and he hain’t got nobody yet. But say, them children 
just adore him!” 
Evidently the housekeeper spoke to “him,” for there were no more explosions until 
after seven. 


” J OULD you like to have us come in and do the grave-diggers’ scene from ‘Hamlet’ 
7 5 es 
for you?” inquired Alicia ingratiatingly 
unspeakable peop!e have your It was a wet Sunday afternoon when Constance opened her door in response to an 
a voice which sounded as if exceedingly timid knock, and found Alicia, Peggy, and Paul, seven, five, and four, with 
yes," said Constance. ‘Are their arms full of properties and costumes. They explained that they had known there 
ner of your sofa?” “‘Why not?” was somebody at home in Constance’s apartment because they had crawled out on their 





fire escape and seen the cheerful lamps by 
which Constance banished the sour weather. 

t was terribly lonely upstairs, for their 
new housekeeper, Mrs. Culporp, had gone 
out and left them. 

They did the grave-diggers well, and 
followed it by the smothering scene from 
Othello and the murder of Julius Caesar. 
They seemed to take it for granted that 
everybody acted out the grave-diggers or 
some other bit of Shakespeare on a boring 
wet Sunday. They did happen to havea 
relative who was a Shakespeare actor, 
they admitted, and he always let 
them come to rehearsals when 
he was in New York. And, of 
course, they all went to see his 
performances. 

Alicia and Peggy and Paul 
looked like any children who 
had played indoors all day on a 
wet Sunday, and then had gone 
out calling. They needed mend- 
° ° 4? 
ing; they needed their buttons @ 
sewed on and their elastics run * 
in. They needed hair-cuts. 
But they were outstandingly 
lovable. 

They helped Constance make 
the cocoa, they assisted at the 
sandwiches. When everything 
was all ready and they gathered 
round Constance’s low. tea-table 
before the fire, their hostess produced a 
large, tin box of marshmallows. You put 
marshmallows in your cocoa. And more 
marshmallows. _Just as many as vou 
wanted. Alicia remarked that she had 
never before known any one who kept 
marshmallows in the house the way other 
people have oatmeal and prunes. 

They were initiated into the ecstasy of 
toasting marshmallows. During the ensu- 
ing bliss, Constance hunted up her button- 
box and replaced the missing button on 
Peggy’s green velvet frock. She pulled 
together the largest hole in Paul’s stocking 

“Children!”’ shrieked a loud, anxious 
voice through the halls, after guilty foot 
steps had rushed upstairs and all through 
the apartment above. ‘Children!’ The 
voice became strident in its terror 

“It’s Mrs. Culporp, come back,” ex 
plained Alicia wearily. “We have to go.” 

And they all three embraced Constance 
suffocatingly but not stickily, for they had 
all three washed their hands in her pretty 
bathroom and dried them on her best 
guest towels. 

“People usually give us their oldest 
towels,” remarked Alicia. 

After they had gone upstairs to their 
scolding, when really it should have been 
Mrs. Culporp’s scolding for leaving them, 
Constance put her ménage to rights and 
started to get ready for an important tea 
given by her socially important aunt in 
honor of a most important British author. 
Her wrist-watch must be wrong! It 
couldn’t be that the tea was over! The 
living-room clock confirmed her watch. 

And her aunt had asked her to pour, 
and she had arranged to meet Henry 
Martin at the tea and go on to dine with 
him afterward at the Ambassador. She 
telephoned and left her apologies with her 
aunt’s butler, and she tried to telephone 
to Henry. But Henry was not at home or 
at either of his favorite clubs. However, 
Henry Martin, though hurt, could be 
easily handled. Which was and always 
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had been the whole trouble with Henry. 

When Constance’s doorbell rang, she 
thought, without anticipation, “There's 
Henry, now.” 

But it wasn’t Henry. 
upstairs. 

‘How do you do?” he asked with flatter- 
ing deference. “I’m Andrew Pryce, up- 
stairs. And I just want to thank you for 
being so awfully nice to my kids.” 

“IT was vastly entertained.” 

““Er—may I come in just a moment?” 

“T’d love to have you.” 

“Thanks.” Entering a room properly 
is a fine art which the man upstairs had 
mastered. “Sure you aren’t going out or 
expecting any one?” 

“Oh, no.” Time enough to explain 
Henry if he appeared. 

Now that she had a good look at him, 
Constance discovered that Andrew Pryce 
was even handsomer than she at first 
thought. 

“Do you mind if I smoke?” 

By way of reply, Constance passed him a 
little smoking outfit she had brought from 
Paris. 

“You see—I had to go out, and my new 
housekeeper, Mrs. Culporp, promised to 
stay until I got back. But she didn’t. 
She’s the third one I’ve had in three 
weeks.” 

He leaned back luxuriously in the 
fireplace corner of the glazed chintz sofa. 


It was the man 


Constance opened her door in re- 
Paul, with their arms full of prop 
and seemed to take it for granted 


“IT wish you would tell me why it is 
that when millions of women do all the 
work of their households and manage the 
children and make lovely homes, I can’t 
hire anybody to do it for me.” 

“Those millions of women are mothers, 
and when you start in to hire people to do 
a mother’s work, you need a staff. Cooks 
get ninety a month, dressmakers a mini- 
mum of five a day, nursemaids where there 
is more than one child expect a hundred a 
month, and a housekeeper to manage the 
crew draws a handsome salary.” 

“It looks as if I couldn’t afford to live, 
doesn’t it?’ he said, in a quiet, detached 
way. “Mrs. Culporp gets ninety—which 
is more than I can afford. And there don’t 
seem to be any aunts and grandmothers 
nowadays. Every one is busy keeping 
young and living his own life. But I 
mustn’t bore you with my problems.” 

“I’m not in the least bored, because I 
have fallen in love with Alicia, Peggy, and 
Paul!” 

The light leaped into his eyes. ‘I’m 
glad somebody likes them! I tried an 
apartment hotel for several years, and 
took the ground floor sc that the children 
wouldn’t disturb the people underneath, 
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sponse to an exceedingly timid knock, and found Alicia, Peggy, and 
They did the grave-diggers’ scene for her, 


that everybody acted out a bit of Shakespeare on a wet Sunday 


or push each other out an eleventh-story 
window, or get marooned on a top floor by 


fire. But they were always escaping and 
running out in the hall in_ their 
nighties.” 

He smiled reminiscently. ‘One ex- 


tremely hot night, when the steam heat 
was simply stifling, Alicia stepped forth 
into the main hall without a stitch on. 
Of course, it was cunning and innocent of 
her, but it didn’t make a hit with the 
elderly, dignified dowagers who were lined 
Up against the wall after dinner.” 

Constance laughed, too. 

“People say I ought to marry again,” he 
said in a sudden, half-shy burst of confi- 
dence. “I don’t usually talk about it, but, 
you see, | knew the real thing the first 
ume, and nothing could ever come up to 
itagain. Nothing so perfect cou/d happen 
twice. And even if I were sure for myself, 
which I doubt, I couldn’t be sure for the 
children,” 

“I wish you’d send vour children to my 
school,” suggested Constance. “I know 
I could get them in, and it’s the very place 
lor them,” 

“I don’t like their present school. Tell 
me about yours.” 










HE children went to Constance’s 
school, and before long Constance 
found herself escorting them to dancing 
school as a labor of love. It took two 
hours of her Friday afternoon, but she was 
more than repaid by her experiences. The 
first day the teacher told Paul to choose 
a partner, he came running to Constance 
and, burving his head in her lap, mumbled, 
“She told me to get a partner, and | 
don’t know what a partner is.” 

After Constance took a vigorous hand in 
the Pryce affairs, Mrs. Culporp began to 
improve. With the children served a hot 
dinner at school Mrs. Culporp had practi 
cally her whole day to cook and mend and 
clean in peace. She was a stout, red 
faced woman with white bobbed hair and 
no neck, just a deep crease. As Alicia 
said, it looked as if you could take off Mrs. 
Culporp’s head and find her body full of 
jelly beans. 

Evenings, Andrew Prvce found it only 
too easy to drop into Constance’s apart 
ment for a gossip and a smoke. It seemed 
that he had written books and plays and 
had the books published and the plays 
produced. But for all that, he was only 
mildly successful. When it was explained 





who he was, people vaguely remembered 


that thev had heard of him. But nobody 
exclaimed “Andrew Pryce!” with a thrill 
in his voice. Andrew’s was no name to 
conjure with. Often Constance wondered 
if he wasn’t too delightful a person to make 
an outstanding success. 


O THINGS moved along for several 

pleasant vears, interrupted only by 
summer camps for the children, and Con- 
stance’s summers abroad, and scarlet fever! 
First Alicia had it, and then, just as Mrs. 
Culporp had fumigated everything, down 
came Paul 

You are quarantined for many weeks 
with scarlet fever, and Andrew Pryce, un- 
able to afford trained nurses at eight a 
dav and eight a night, took care of his 
children himself with an almost womanly 
patience. Often Constance. who had to 
keep away from them now, would see 
Andy carrying a pint of ice-cream from the 
drug store, or a small nosegay to his sick 
child. But as neither Alicia nor Paul was 
dangerously ill, Andrew embraced the op- 
portunity to read Dickens aloud to them, 


in turn Brains accustomed to Shakes 
peare didn’t find Dickens too mature 
especially when it was being enthusi 
astically read by a handsome, adored 


father. And Peggy, who didn’t have scarlet 
fever, was jealous (Continued on page 182) 
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His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, a man with a kind, earnest 
scholarly face, dignified, impressive, but not unapproachable 


EAR HILpa: 

A short time ago I wrote to 
Jeannie about three women whom 
I had recently met and who had 
made a deep impression upon me. Now I 
want to write to you about three men who 
have done the same thing. Like the wo- 
men, they have given their lives to the serv- 
ice of God; like the women, they do not 
all belong to the same communion. I shall 
present them to you in the order in which 

I was presented to them. 

The first of these men is the Anglican 
Bishop of London, The Right Reverend 
Arthur E. Ingram. The British Ambassa- 
dor at Washington, Sir Esme Howard, had 
given me a letter of introduction to him 
before I left home; and shortly after this 
had been delivered, I received a kind note 
from the Bishop’s secretary, asking if 
Henry and I would come to lunch on the 
following Saturday. We were unavoidably 
delayed in starting; and when we were 
finally on our way, we were driven endless 
miles through unfamiliar parts of London, 
until we felt sure that the chauffeur, as well 


as ourselves, must be hopelessly lost. At 
last we were cheered by the sign ‘“‘Fulham 
Palace Road”; but Fulham Palace Road 
seemed to have no end. It was long after 
the luncheon hour when we finally passed 
some shaded tennis courts, turned up a 
long driveway, and came to a stop in a 
cobble-stoned courtyard before an unpre- 
tentious and ancient brick house. 

As we were hastily led through a dark- 
paneled hall by a trim parlormaid who im- 
mediately added to our disco 4ture by tell- 
ing us that His Lordship was already at 
table, we realized that Fulham Palace, 
though quite as ancient as it had seemed at 
first glance, was much more extensive. The 
simple facade facing the courtyard had 
given us no idea of its vast dimensions; and 
as we hurried through a pleasant, crowded 
drawing-room, we caught glimpses of a 
wide green lawn and blooming garden be- 
yond—such a garden and such a lawn as 
only England can produce, and that only 
after centuries of cultivation. Upon reach 
ing the dining-room, we felt ready to sink 
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Of Three Famous 
Men of Three 
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Countries, Who 
Have Given 
Their Lives To 


out of sight with embarrassment, when we 
saw that a party of about sixteen persons 
was assembled there; but this embarrass- 
ment vanished into thin air as a slim, gra- 
cious figure, clad in a purple cassock, rose 
from one end of the table and came toward 
us with a beaming smile and outstretched 
hands. 

“Mrs. Keyes? Mr. Keyes? Did you 
lose your way? Well, it is hard, I know, 
for strangers in London to judge distances 
We should have waited for you, of course, 
but some of our other guests are in a hurry. 
Sit down here beside me, and tell me when 
you last saw our good friend, Sir Esme, and 
if he is well?” 

It was impossible, in this benign pres- 
ence, to feel ill at ease. In an instant ] 
was talking as if to an old friend. rhe 
other guests, most of whom seemed to be 
Bishops and their wives, or members of the 
British nobility—introductions are rather 
casual in English houses, so I am not per 
fectly sure—were all on the easy terms ol 
long and happy acquaintance, and we, the 
only strangers present, were immediately 
drawn into this pleasant circle of friend- 
ship. 

The luncheon was of the simplest. I was 
asked whether I would take hot roast bee! 
or cold salmon; and upon choosing the 
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former was given a 
heaping, smoking plate- 
ful of tender, juicy 
meat, browned pota- 
toes, and green vege- 
tables that reminded 
me of my nursery days. 
This was followed by a 
fruit and cereal pudding 
which was quite in 
keeping, and there was 
only lemonade to drink. 
It was abundant, deli- 
cious, beautifullyserved. 
I wondered, as I ate it, 
why more of us do not 
have the courage toserve 
meals like that, insteid 
of course after course of 
unnecessary delicacies? 
Why do we allow our 
hospitality to be marred 
by the desire to ‘“‘show 
off”? It could be much 
more frequent, much 
morenatural,muchmore 
beautiful, if we did not. 
This kindly, white-haire 1 old man, a great 
dignitary of the Churc of England, en- 
tertaining distinguished guests in the pan- 
eled dining-room of an historic palace, felt 
no such necessity. It was the first of 
several lessons that I learned from him. 
The Bishop told me, as we ate, that 
about three hundred little girls—members 
of affiliated organizations similar to our 
Girls’ Friendly Society—were coming to 
Fulham Palace that afternoon to have a 
garden-party and give a little play on his 
lawn; and that after he had greeted them 
he must be off to the boys’ school which he 
was to visit that night. His love of chil- 
dren, his eagerness to contribute to their 


At right, his Eminence, Cardinal 
Lugon, Archbishop of Rheims, one of 
the greatest figures in ecclesiastical 
Europe. At eighty-four, he has just 
seen his beloved cathedral restored 
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happiness, were evident in every 
word that he spoke. And I realized 
how fortunate these boys and girls 
were, in having the joy and beauty, 
as well as the truth of religion, 
presented to them in the person of 
this man. 

Preparations for the féte were al- 


ready in progress when we 
went into the drawing-room 
to take our coffee; and after 
the service had been re- 
moved, I was taken by a 
cousin of the Bishop’s to 
see the gardens that lay 
beyond the lawn. To me 
they seemed a marvel of 
loveliness, covering, as they 
did, several acres with a 


The simple facade of 
Fulham Palace, resi- 
dence of the Bishop of 
London, gives no idea 
of its vast proportions. 
Beyond are lawns and 
garden such as only 
England can produce 





The Right Reverend Arthur E. In- 
gram, Anglican Bishop of London 


riot of color which was fragrant with the 
perfume of many flowers, and the great 
bunch of roses and sweet peas which I car- 
ried away with me was a source of pleasure 
for many days. But it was evident that 
the garden did not have the formal order 
which once it had possessed; the walks 
were not trimly bordered; there were 
weeds here and there; and to the lady who 
was with me these signs of neglect were a 
source of grief. 

“It would take twelve men working 
steadily for three months simply to bring 
it back into condition again,’’ she told me, 
“and since the war we can not allow our 
selves such luxuries as that in England 
Such money as there is—and there is not 
much for most of us—must go in othe 
ways.” (Continued on page 208) 
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As It Began: 


HEY did not believe in marriage— 
Peter Comstock and Dolores Brew- 
ster. Marriage was a prison, they 
thought, where love pined and freedom 
died. But when they eloped to New York, 
they found the force of convention too 
much for them. They compromised with 
really absurd haste by marrying in the 
most orthodox fashion, but promising 
nevertheless to leave each other free. 
Too soon Dolores realized that the free 
dom was all for Peter. She was bound by 
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Lizy admiration spoke from every feature of Kay Sterling’s good- 
Mrs. Redding leaned toward them from her table, and her 
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his wishes as the most conventional of her 
grandmothers. Peter found work on a 
paper, went about, met new people, and 
was soon working on a play with Felicity 
Hawthorne, a fading actress who loved to 
inspire very young men. Dolores had no 
share in this side of Peter’s life. In des- 
peration at the ugliness and boredom of the 
forlorn tenement in which they lived, 
she became a waitress in a tea-room in 
Greenwich Village. 

When Peter heard of it, he was furious. 


U, understanding eS tory of Two YX oung People Who 
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The Comstock women had never worked. 
Nor should his wife. But Dolores was 
obstinate. In spite of his orders, she went 
on with her work. 

A second scene followed, and Dolores 
reproached Peter with his inconsistency. 
He could not see it. Anxious to hurt 
each other. they agreed on a separation, 
and a suit for annulment of their marriage, 





looking, rather worn face. 


Dolores felt her heart beat faster. 


“Kay!” 


voice held a petulant note. She called him twice before he answered 
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on the ground that both had been under age. 
l nwilling to go home and confess the 
failure of her marriage, Dolores threw 
herself on the mercy of Asta Karsten, the 
Owner of the tea-room where she worked. 
Asta took her in, and encouraged her to go 
on working in the hope of happiness. 
ontonths passed. Peter was lonely. 
ften he thought of the beauty of their 


early romance, and asked himself why that 
beauty had escaped them. 

The annulment dragged on. 
Peter had an impulse—to see Dolores—to 
talk to her without anger—to find out 
where they had failed. He hurried to 
the tea-room and asked for Dolores. 

The cashier looked at him with malicious 
amusement. ‘“She’s gone to Florida with 
Miss Karsten,” she said, ‘“‘to take charge 
of a houseboat tea-room.” 

Furious, Peter left the shop. 


One dav 
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CHAPTER XIV 
HE houseboat, which was called 
The Gilded Sailfish for no particular 
reason, lay moored to the end of a 
dock which jutted out in front of a 
row of pink stucco buildings housing shops, 
a motion picture theatre, and apartments. 
The Sailfish was extraordinary, square and 
massive, unexpectedly large It was 
painted an green, with 
lines of gold here and there, and under the 
deck awnings were tables for tea. Below, 
an unusually large room contained more 
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tables, and a bewildering display of “gifts,’ 
everything from Lola’s smocks to lingerie 
and pottery. 

The owners of the boat, Eva and Herbert 
Manton, were itinerant artists, who had 
turned their marine cottage into a shop 
when there seemed little sale for Bert’s 
black and white sketches and Eva’s tiny, 
glowing oils of Florida landscapes. This 
was their third season at Palm Beach, and 
they had done well. But Eva was ill, and 
Herbert restless, and they were relieved 
when Asta Karsten, whom they had known 
for years, accepted Eva’s offer to come 
down and run the shop for as long as 
pleased her and suited them. Dolores, in 
a maze of excitement from her first long 
train journey and her initial glimpse of 
palm trees, liked the Mantons on sight, 
lean, lanky, badly-dressed Bert, and his 
fragile, nervous little wife. She was en- 
chanted by the boat, it was like a toy- 
land, and Bert, watching her move about 
the living-room, exclaiming over the carved 
coconut baskets which hung from the 
ceiling, looked at Asta with a slow twinkle 
in his tired brown eyes. 

“You'll have an increase of custom- 
Meds 
Asta smiled, and said nothing. 

Bert went on, his teeth showing white in 
a face tanned to the color of leather: ‘“‘The 
secret of success down here is bigger and 
higher prices. You'll soon learn. They 
like to pay through the nose. Did Eva 
tell you about the dance arrangements 
we've made this season for two afternoons a 
week? The boys are stranded college kids; 
we don’t have to pay-them much, but we 
feed them. For the other days there are 
records and the phonograph on deck. But 
remember the cover charge when the 
Ukulele Trio are working here.” 

“Cover charge!”’ 

“Well, why not? It’s a skin game, my 
child. Make up your mind to it in the 
beginning.” 

The Mantons had already removed their 
scanty baggage to a small hotel across the 
bridge in West Palm and were ready to 
turn the boat over to the newcomers. 
There were two tiny bedrooms with “real 
windows and curtains,’”’ as Dolores ex- 
claimed upon her first sight of them— 
a miniature bath, and a galley that was for 
all the world like a New York kitchenette. 
But it was compact and practical enough, 
and the Mantons’ colored cook found it 
adequate for her needs, as no meal save 
tea was served. 

“Luncheon and dinner wouldn't pay,” 
Eva explained, “but if any one wants to 
give a private supper and dance aboard, 
we arrange it with them.” 


, 


HE Mantons stayed in West Palm for 

a day or two to see their substitutes well 
started, and then left, and before a week 
had passed Dolores felt that she had been 
in Florida forever, serving pretty girls in 
marvelous frocks, and good-looking boys 
in flannels with tea and ginger ale and 
mineral water. 

Some one was almost always on the 
boat. Women wheeling by in the morning 
would stop to buy something they didn’t 
need, the afternoons were always busy, the 
dance afternoons brought more customers 
than they could take care of, and already 
in the first week two evening parties had 
been “thrown” and thrown far and wide. 


Garden Oats 


“They’re asking me to dance,’’ panted 
Dolores, going below to find Asta who was 
busy helping in the kitchen. 

“Dance, then.” 

“But—but—I don’t know any of them.” 

“What does it matter? We're here to 
make a success, aren’t we? Dance then, 
and drum up trade.” 

“But my clothes!” 

“Run along and don’t annoy me.’ 

Well, clothes didn’t matter, after all. 
One or two of the girls wore sports frocks; 
the rest were in evening gowns except for 
one young thing, slender and vivid as a 
flame, who during the course of the evening 
calmly removed the belted linen dress she 
wore, kicked off her shoes, pulled off her 
stockings, and stood revealed in a scant 
scarlet bathing suit. 

Dolores gasped, watching her as she 
perched momentarily on the rail and dived 
neatly overboard into the quiet, moon- 
light-gleaming waters of Lake Worth. 

“But won’t she . .. ?” she asked, be- 
wildered, aloud. 

“Catch cold?” said a quiet voice by her 
side as she stood watching, a little apart 
from the others. ‘‘No. She’s been leading 
the simple life all day—picnic on the beach 
since noon. This is more or less in the 
nature of a wind-up. It’s Amabel Yates, 
you know.”’ 

Dolores did know. 


’ 


HE turned to look at the man who had 

spoken. He was tall and slender. Im- 
maculate flannels and a double-breasted 
blue coat, smooth blond hair under the 
glow of the Chinese lanterns, quiet, wary 
blue eyes, a clipped fair mustache. 

“My name’s Sterling—Kay Sterling,” 
he told her abruptly, in his smooth, easy 
voice with the accent she had been taught 
to call “English.’’ “And yours?” 

She told him. 

He asked casually: 
Not that it matters.”’ 

‘““M-Mrs.,”” stammered Dolores, embar- 
rassed. 

“What’s happened to the Mantons? 
I've been off fishing.” 

Dolores told him. 

“I see. And you'll be here all season. 
Do you have any free time?”’ 

Dolores hesitated. 

“Well, we'll see. 
with me.” 

She gave herself into his experienced 
arms a little reluctantly She felt ill at 
ease, out of place in this crowd of laughing, 
careless people. Amabel Yates had 
climbed back on deck and stood there 
dripping and smiling dimly as some one 
dried the uncovered portion of her slim 
body with a large handkerchief. 

Under the lights, as they danced, Dolores 
saw that Sterling was older than she had 
thought him. He had looked thirty in the 
softer light; now he seemed nearer forty. 
His face was lined, his mouth a little hard, 
his eves were old. But as she looked at 
him he smiled, and his smile made him 
twenty. 

“Like what you see?” he asked her. 

She had never grown used to this casual 
give-and-take. She flushed a little and 
then boldly resolved on the truth. “I 
don’t know.” 

“That’s interesting. Well, I'll give vou 
ample opportunity to make up your mind. 
Where’s your husband?” 


“Miss or Mrs.? 


Come on and dance 





“New York,” said Dolores abruptly 

“But you’re never a New Yorker,’’ he 
told her, as he guided her expertly and 
easily over the deck. “Never. Boston is 
nearer. Am I right?” 

Dolores nodded. A little breeze blew 
in from the lake, and the palm fronds along 
the lake trail rattled softly together. The 
stars were very bright and very near, the 
music had a sweet, melancholy madness, 
and the moon was a scented flower, so close 
one could almost reach up a hand and pluck 
it from the dark velvet sky. 


UDDENLY Sterling swung her toa wide, 
cushioned seat that ran across the stern, 

“Sit here a moment. Tell me the story 
of your life. Nota very long story, I think.” 

She said uneasily: ‘Some one will want 
something. Miss Karsten can’t attend to 
them alone.” 

“Nonsense. They’ve eaten more than is 
good for them, and more than they wanted. 
Besides, I’m host.” 

Dolores looked at him as he lounged 
against the cushions, a lighted match in 
his cupped hands. 

“But I thought Mrs. Redding—’’ she 
began, wondering, remembering the viva- 
cious little Californian widow who had 
“ordered” the party and who sat not far 
away from them now, surrounded by men. 

“Tt’s the same thing,” said Sterling 
coolly and turned to look into her ignorant, 
startled eyes. 

What he saw there made him smile a 
little. He went on, not giving her time to 
speak—or think. 

“Tell me about yourself.” 

“‘There’s nothing to tell.” 

“We'llsee. I’m going to be here—a long 
time. I’ve just made up my mind.” 

He laughed at her over the glowing end 
of his cigarette. Lazy admiration spoke 
from every feature of his good-looking, 
rather worn face. Dolores felt her heart 
beat faster. 

“Kay!” Mrs. Redding leaned toward 
them from her table, and her clear voice 
held a petulant note. She displayed an 
empty glass. She was a pretty woman, 
red-headed, her gown cut too low. 

She called him twice before he answered, 
and Dolores was in an agony of embarrass- 
ment. Amabel Yates, a man’s coat wrapped 
around her, laughed maliciously. 

Sterling rose and stood looking down at 
Dolores. 

“T’ll come aboard in the morning,” he 
said, “and take you for a wheel-chair ride. 
I want to see if you are as lovely by day- 
light. So few women are.” 

He turned and left her. She watched 
him lean over Mrs. Redding. She could 
see plainly the anger in the woman’s eyes; 
she saw her put her hand on his sleeve and 
keep it there, possessively. 

Some one called her across the deck. 
Dolores went over, glad to escape from the 
other group. 

It was three o'clock before the last of 
them left. Dolores and Asta stood by the 
railing and watched them. Sterling, his 
arm through Mrs. Redding’s, nodded ab- 
sently and passed out of sight, down the 
deck, and up the trail where yawning 
chair-boys waited. Asta sighed wearily. | 

“Well! But it was worth it. They paid 
a stiff price for an evening’s entertain- 
ment—if you want to call it that. Come to 
bed; we'll clean (Continued on page 103) 

















TILL smiling, still softly, Kay Sterling asked, ‘“‘Why do you let me buy 
your dresses?” “‘Dresses?”’ Dolores looked into his eyes, flushed darkly red. 
“Surely you were not so innocent. I made an arrangement—with the shop” 








The opening of the upstairs fireplace is 
arched, the tile in blue and green. For the 
top I made a keystone tile with a peacock 
in blue and green and bronze and black 


NY ONE who knew us even sl ghtly 
last year was aware that we were 
building a house. In 


the early 


Stages we went covered with bits of plaster, 

and it was months before the combined 

activities of turpentine and pumice got the 

red, white, and blue out of our finger-nails. 

Earlier than that our pockets bulged with 
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rolled pians, and we carried speci- 
fications long enough to walk from 
here to India on 

The specifications became a docu 
ment in which could be traced the 
building tribulations of most of our 
friends, for anything which had un- 
fortunately been left out of their 
own manuscripts they insisted upon 
having incorporated into ours. A friend 
from California had his say about earth- 
quakes; a Dayton friend contributed the 
flood clause; my Professor, who was writing 
a paper on winds, put in something of a 
windy nature. And so with the mention 
of quake, flood, wind, and fire we were 
protected against everything except the 





Possibly because we are one-eighth Dutch, we de- 
cided to enter the house through a blue Dutch door 


The Professor 
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bolt of lightning which struck our newly 
completed foundation wall and split it 
as neatly as a man parts his hair. An 
Early English neighbor remarked that it 
was God’s judgment on us for putting 
another Dutch Colonial on the street. Be 
that as it may, the house now stands— 
though I must say we put a horseshoe on 
the chimney, ends up, as soon as possible. 

Possibly because we really are one- 
eighth Dutch we decided to enter the house 
through a Dutch door. Over it we hung 
an ordinary barn lantern, which has been 
much admired as a “Cape Cod lantern.’ 
The metal of it we painted black, and the 
chimney we made translucent by the appli- 
cation of some photographer's “ground 
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glass substitute.”” It really looks very well, 
swinging over our blue door. 

The major portion of the lower floor of 
the house is given over to a large room with 
what might be called a dual personality 
In such a small house we could not bear to 
consecrate a whole room to purely gas 
tronomic pursuits, but we wished, neverthe- 
less, to achieve some privacy when engaged 
in such activities. ‘The whole affair is in 
shape of an ““L”’, for just beyond 
the living-room fireplace the 
room turns (both in the geomet- 
ric and the fairy sense) into a 
dining-room. Across this end, 
which is toward the west, we y 
have put as many windows as 
the wall will hold. In the living- 
room part we have a big window 
reaching to the ceiling, which 
we designate as “the studio 
window.”’ We have no right 


Po 
in the world to call it a studio & 





window, unless the fact that it 
creates a picture in itself may 
be deemed sufficient. After all, 
what really makes our forty- 
two hundred square feet of 
land an estate is the fact that 
toward the west we overlook 
a wide meadow, the kind the 
meadow-larks claim in the 
spring. Across it we see the 
willows that fringe a little 
river, apt, in the spring, to feel 
the urge to see the world and 
so to run across the meadow 
to the foot of the fifteen-foot 
terrace upon which we are for- 
tunately perched. At one end 
of the field is a bridge humped 
up like a measuring worm, and 
at the other is the enormous 





horseshoe university stadium, a diligent re- 
minder to any Professor that all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy. 

Under our big window we have a com 
fortable seat which also serves as an ample 
wood chest. Only half of the chest is 


floored, the other half being left open to the 
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Most of the lower floor is given to a room of 
dual personality. Just beyond the fireplace 
the living-room turns- -in both the geometric 
and the fairy sense--into a dining-room 
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basement, whence a 
up W 
and 


strong man may 
thus avoiding the trail 
which the 


toss 
ood of shavings 
dirt 
armful of 


transportation olf an 
usually ing \round 
the base of the window seat I persuaded our 
contractor to build a shallow step. Great 
was his reluctance, for I could not tell him 
any adequate reason for putting it there. 
To be sure, I felt that it helped the general 
composition of the room, the seat being 
rather high without it; 
also 1 wanted to be able to ap 
proach the 
way 


wood urs 


too 
window a special 
; when the purple and rose 
dusk the meadow 
it was like entrance to ; 
world to step to the window 

Then, too, to be one step up 
gave me the illusion that | 
could not be disturbed when I 
wanted to read. But all these 
were, of course, no reasons at 
all to the contractor, who built 
the step under protest. 

If we are not satisfied with 
merely looking out of our big 
window, we have only to step 
out of the French door in the 
dining-room to be on a 


hung ove! 


nother 


stone 
platform with the wide sweep 
of meadow before us and the 
round sky above. Eventually 
there will be vines between us 
and the sky, when they have 
covered the pergola which the 
Professor is building. He built 
also the floor of pinkish blocks 
of stone, discarded paving 
material which was salvaged 
from a vacant lot near by. I 
dare not describe the garden 
which we hope to overlook 
from (Continued on page 143) 
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eA (ase Where One 
Woman's Money Saved 


Another Woman’s 


Happ iness 


ITH a laugh that 
was just a trifle 
nervous, just 
shade self-con- 
scious, the woman pushed 
back her chair, while the 
other three women at the 
bridge table raised enquir 
ing eyes in her direction. 

“I’m sorry,”’ she said 
“it’s awfully embarrassing 
—especially so because I’m the loser! But 
one of you will have to settle forme. You 
see, I’ve lost my money. All that I had 
with me. I must—” her brow was wrinkled 
in a sudden striving after memory, “I must 
have dropped it over on the avenue.”” The 
nod of her head was toward the meaner 
avenue that lay to the east, not the glitter 
ing avenue that wound its way to the west 

“But—”’ it was one of the other women 
asking the question, “‘but what were you 
doing there?’’ Her gesture also was an 
easterly one. 

The first woman answered. “T was 
early,” she said—“quite too early for our 
game. And so, when I saw something in 
the window of a second-hand shop—some- 
thing that might have been a willow ware 
platter—I paid off my cab and decided to 
investigate. And to walk the rest of the 
way. It—” she laughed ruefully, “the 
platter—wasn’t willow ware. I didn’t even 
have to go inside the shop to find that out. 
The platter was only early Woolworth! 
But—” her laughter had gone—‘‘it was 
there, I’m sure, that the loss occurred. I 
paid the driver, and I thought I put the 
money safely back into my pocket. I re- 
member wrapping some bills around the 
change the driver handed me, so the money 
would be all in one spot. For I wasn’t 
carrying a purse. It’s stupid not to carry 
a purse, isn’t it? Undoubtedly the money 
slipped out of the pocket—it’s a small, 
shallow one.”’ She shrugged. 

Her hostess spoke with real concern in 
her voice. The bridge score—believe it or 
not!—was quite forgotten 

“Was it a great deal of money?” she 
asked. “I do hope not! Oh, my dear 
I’m really very sorry!” 

The first woman reached across the 
table to pat a friendly hand with her slim, 
well-manicured fingers. ‘‘But you mustn’t 
be sorry!” she said. “It’s all my own 


a f 


fault, and it’s ever so unimportant. I 
38 
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One of the wo- 
men spoke. 
‘*You never 
found -he money 
you lost, did 
you?”’ she ques- 
tioned. “But of 
course you 
couldn’t expect 
to—dropping it 
as you did—and 
where you did”’ 


wasn’t especially wealthy today. 


Why, I 


couldn’t have had,” she paused over her 


“i 


mental arithmetic, “I couldn’t have had 
more than fifteen dollars with me. Fifteen 
dollars—and a little change . . .” 


Y/sine down the avenue, push 
ing the heavy baby buggy before 
her, Mamie Flynn caught an unquieting 
glimpse of herself in a shop window. Shop 
window reflections may be discounted to a 
certain extent; they don’t tell an accurate 
story—not always. But they do tell that a 
skirt is sagging, and that a hat has faded, 
and that a fur neckpiece has grown ratty. 
Mamie Flynn—remembering when her 
clothes had been the envy of Nimble’s 
Bargain Basement, where she worked at 
the underwear counter—suppressed a 
sigh. It was hard to see, in that be 









draggled reflection, 

any remnant of the 

smartness that she 

, had once owned! A 

smartness that had 

extended from the 

shiny tips of her 

patent-leather  slip- 

pers (three sixty-six, minus a twenty per- 

cent store discount) to the shiny, corru- 
gated top of her patent-leather hair. 

“Havin’ a baby,” said Mamie Flynn, 
and she spoke almost aloud, ‘‘takes it out 
of a girl, fer looks. And bein’ married— 
it does something to her style! It ain’t— 

Leaving the sentence unfinished, she 
gave the baby buggy a vindictive push— 
but she was careful to make the vindictive 
ness gentle, so that the baby wouldn't 
waken. 

Not, so she argued to herself, not that 
she'd give up the baby—for all the clothes, 
all the marcels, all the patent-leather shoes 
in the world. Not that she’d change with 
any of the other girls who still sold rayon 
underwear in the Bargain Basement. For 
if she changed with them, she’d have (0 
give up not only the baby, but Marty— 
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Marty with his shock of red hair. 
that, after two exceedingly married years, 
still bred in her an impulse half passionate, 


Hair 


half maternal. Hair that called aloud for 
the touch of warm, loving fingers. 

Marty. She had loved him. Why, even 
as she sighed over her shabbiness, over the 
pushing of the baby buggy, she still loved 
him just as she had loved him in the days of 
the past, when he came courting to the 
door of her boarding-house. 


H, SHE had told him then—two years 
ago—that the whole idea was silly. 

“You can’t afford a wife, Marty,” she 
had told him—while her hand ruffled the 
vivid hair. ‘“I—my clothes an’ what I eat 
~they use up every penny of my wages. 
An your salary—it isn’t so much more’n 
mine is!” 

But the smile of Marty—dazzling, 
bringing with it the sort of forgetfulness 
that music brings—had blotted out her 
gic, 

‘We're only young once,” he had 
whispered, “and, girl, we want each other! 
Gosh, how we want each other! What’sa 
use of bein’ scared? We can’t do more’n 
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starve. An’ if we starve together, it won’t 
be such a bum break, at that—’’ So 
Marty. 


Mamie Flynn—her name hadn’t been 
Flynn in those days—had tried to argue. 
But just as her arguments had grown really 
good, she had felt lips upon herown. Arms 
about her shoulders, drawing her close. 
Her arguments had turned suddenly into 
answering kisses. But even through the 
kisses she managed to keep some degree of 
sanity. 

“Well, I don’t hafter give up my job,” 
she had murmured. “Lots o’ girls work 
after they’re married. I don’t hafter give 
up my job.” 

And she didn’t have to 
few months. 


—not for quite a 


T WAS a desperate struggle—just liv- 

ing—after the baby came. Mamie 
Flynn, never very strong (ill-ventilated 
bargain basements and lunches sacrificed to 
patent-leather slippers do not build robust 
health), had gone gallantly into the valley 
of the shadow and had come gallantly, but 
weakly, back from it. Had come back 
from it to find that a baby increases the 
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cost of living in a way 
quite out of propor 
tion to its size. Extra 
milk, little woolen 
clothes, a 
warmer room 
—the baby de- 
manded all 
} those things. 
£ And for the 
; first time, debt 

the price of 
the baby’s advent— 
hung over them, load- 
ing them with an 
extra responsibility. 
Marty’s hair came to 
look redder than it 
had ever looked, above 
his pallid face. His 
smile was less fre- 
quent than it had 
been. 

The honeymoon, 
the mad romance of 
stealing love from under the grim nose of an 
ogre called Economic Conditions, had van 
ished. The kisses that had worked havoc 
with a girl’s common sense occurred in- 
frequently. The tie that had made starv- 
ing together seem a delightful pastime had 
become a fetter. And Mamie Flynn 
mending, cooking, tending her baby, ac- 
tually suffering to make both ends meet— 
knew discouragement. Not only because 
she was tired, not because she was thread- 
bare and spent and overworked. But be- 
cause Marty’s eyes, when they met her 
eves, had come to hold a hang-dog, furtive 
expression. Marty’s eves. 

“Gee, vou were a swell-lookin’ kid when 
I married you,” he said once, and regret- 
fully, as he surveved her frying hamburger 
and onions over the gas plate, with her 
thin little body swathed in calico. 

Mamie Flvnn would have been 
than human then if she had failed to men- 
tion her reasons for no longer looking 
swell. Only an angel would have neglected 
to mention them. 

“Sure,”’ she told her husband, “sure I 
was stylish. I earned my own keep—then. 


less 


See? I had new hats when I needed ’em, 
and silk knickers, and silk stockin’s. I had 
a new dress as often—more often—than 
my girl friends did. Now—” her voice 
shook—‘‘now every penny goes inter 
shirts fer you an’ milk fer th’ baby 
and toward th’ doctor’s bill. Is that— 


fair?” 

Marty had not retorted. Not in anger. 
How could he when Mamie spoke the 
truth? Only— 

“I gotter keep decent, haven’t I—”’ he 

39 


said—“‘or I’d lose my job, an’ then where’d we 
be? Th’ kid’s gotter eat, ain’t he? An’ th’ 
doctor must get his, too! Well—?”’ 

But Mamie didn’t answer. She went on 
frying the hamburger, and if the onions sizzled 
a trifle over-merrily it was because her tears 
dripped saltily down into the pan. 

That was the beginning of the rift between 
them. Not a quarrel, ever. Just a breach 
that widened and widened. Days of hard 
work for Marty, who was shipping clerk in a 
wholesale house. Days of toil and loneliness 
save for the baby—for Mamie. Evenings 
spent sullenly together in an untidy, crowded 
room. Once Mamie, speaking hysterically 
almost, tried to break the sinister spell of that 
room. 

“Oh, fer goodness sake,’’ she screamed sud 
denly, “‘don’t sit starin’ at me an’ not talkin’! 
Let’s go out. Toa dance place. You uster 
take me out lotsa times, before we was married 
Don’t let’s always be just—here.”’ 

The man answered. “Th’ baby?” he said 
slowly. It was a question. 

Tears—weak, pitiful tears—were again 
running grimly down the cheeks of Mamie 
Flynn. “Mrs. Dugan acrost th’ hall—she’ll 
mind baby!” she told him. ‘Fer an hour ’r 
so. 

Marty looked at her, and his gaze was as 
cool, as calculating, as the gaze of a red-headed 
Irishman can well be. Willing he was to give 
up lunches and cigarettes for a week as the 
price of a show. But 

“What’ll you wear?” he questioned with 
brutal directness. “You can’t go out of an 
evenin’ to a decent place, lookin’ like—’ He 
left the sentence unfinished. 

Mamie Flynn, seeing the expression upon 
his face, understood—suddenly and complet 
ly. Of course, she couldn’t go. She hadn’t a 
decent dress. A decent pair of shoes. A 
stocking without a run in it. Her hat was a 
wreck. She could wear it, walking down the 
avenue with baby, but not to a show with 
Marty. 

Standing there, wrapped in a grief too 
poignant now for the relief of mere weeping, 
Mamie Flynn asked herself a question. Had 
Marty fallen—two years ago—in love with 
her? Or had he fallen in love with the veneer 
that covered her body? Had it been the avid 
look upon the other men’s faces, seeing her 
that had caused his own face to glow? Had it 
been the desire to possess something pretty 
that had lain back of his every caress? 

Oh, certainly, certainly, she had not 
changed. Not inside. And she had given 
royally of herself. First to him, then to his 
child. She hadn’t any more to give, not now. 

And yet—how could she answer him? What 
would she wear to a decent place? Even in the 
dark of a motion picture theater she would be 
conscious of her shabbiness. And could feet in 
misshapen, broken shoes dance as lightly as 
they had once danced? 

“All right, Marty,” she answered wearily, 
the note of hysteria quite gone from her voice 
“All right. We’ll—just—stay—home 


ND so, as she walked down the avenue, 
4+ 4% Mamie Flynn was longing for clothes— 
for clothes and those things clothes would 
stand for. She was remembering how Marty 

avoiding her eyes, that very morning—had 
said that he might have to go back to the 
shop after supper. Some extra work to be 
done, that was it. Not—he had added hastily 
that he’d be paid extra; it was a personal 
favor to the boss. But he had to go, just the 


same, Money or no money, no matter how 
40 
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Marty said regretfully as he surveyed her frying hamburger 
swathed in calico. Mamie would have been less than human 
swell; Only an angel would have neglected to mention them 


tired he was. So saying, he had slouched out, 
his red head drooping. And Mamie, setting 
the tumbled room in order, had found herself 
mumbling a wordless, strange little prayer. 
It wasn’t that she thought Marty was lying 
not exactly. It wasn’t that! Only 

“‘Don’t let me lose him, God!’ she had 
whispered as she splashed her hands about 
clumsily in the soapy dishpan. 

She had done her work mechanically, that 
day. Had bathed the baby, and dressed him, 
and fed him. Had done her small marketing. 
Had slipped a dollar bill into an envelope and 
mailed it to the doctor—her weekly, grueling 
obligation. And then, in the afternoon, she 
had tucked the baby—sleeping and so fat 
that he was worth any sacrifice in the matter 
of milk—into the buggy that Mrs. Dugan 
from-across-the-hall had lent her. Not given 

lent. Mrs. Dugan would need the buggy 
again sometime. 

Mamie had tucked the baby into the buggy 
and had started to trundle him along the 
avenue. And as she went, she was still pray- 
ing. For a man—and a way to hold him. 
And then, all at once, the buggy gave a wee 
jolt, as one of its wheels ran clumsily over 
some object upon the pavement. And Mamie 
Flynn, looking idly down to locate the cause 
of the jolt, saw that a wad of something, 
something green, was lying upon the rough 
flagging Almost at her feet. Something 
that looked like—money. 

She stooped—she must have stooped with 
a lightning-like swiftness. But it seemed to 
the girl that it was a vear before her fingers 
touched the small green mass. No, it wasn’t 
a joke. Nobody jerked it away on a string. 
It wasn’t a mirage, either. It was real. It 
didn’t only look like money—it was money. 
Furtively, although for several blocks the 
avenue was quite empty, Mamie Flynn fin 
gered that tight, green mass. It was muddy 
where some casual heel had touched it, 
trampled upon it. It showed the mark of 
the baby buggy’s wheel. Her hands trem 
bled as she unfolded what appeared to be a 
bill. Her eves dilated when she saw that it 
wasn’t a single bill. That there were three 
greenbacks placed one inside of the other. 
Three of them. Not just dollar bills—five 
dollar bills!’ And that they had made a stiff 
lump upon the pavement, that they had not 
blown away, because they were folded about 
a bit of change. 

Mamie Flynn, the money clasped in her 
rigid hand, had no thought at that moment 
oh, quite honestly, no thought—for the per- 
son who had lost it. It was only after the 
flying passage of many seconds that she was 
able to think of it as the property of some 
one else. But even the realization couldn’t 
make the money any the less her own. If the 
bills had been properly enclosed in a purse 
why, that would have made everything dif 
ferent! Everything. There would certainly 
have been an address in a purse, a ticket, a 
card. Or some other mark of identification. 
Even if the purse had been guiltless of a clue, 
she would have felt duty bound for a week, at 
least—to watch the advertisements in the 
paper that Marty brought home each evening. 

But—Mamie Flynn’s face was suddenly 
suffused with color!—the bills had not been 
in a purse. It was loose money—impossible 
to return—that she had found upon the 
street. Loose money—the traditional prop 
erty of the finder. Lying as if an Almighty 
hand had flung it, fairly, in her path. Almost, 
to the girl, that money was a direct response 


to prayer! Why, (Continued on page 140) 
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‘As a Small formal Hall and Painted Break fast- Room 


NE of the _ interesting 
things about good deco 
rating is to put beauty in 


some of the neglected places. Too 
often a small hall which is dark, 
perhaps, is overlooked as a place 
which could be made charming. 
The Studio this month shows one 
way of treating such a hall—the 
sort found in apartments all over 
the country, in some houses in 
our smaller cities, and even in sub- 
urban houses. The ground-floor 
plan, on the opposite page, gives 
some idea of the arrangement of 
the rooms-in relation to each 
other. The stairs are directly op 
posite the entrance, the hall is in 
the form of a small room opening 
into the dining-room, and the 
breakfast-room could either be 
left as a passage way or become 


A black-framed mirror in a 
rounded niche is at each end 
of this small formal hall 





Helen Koues, Director 
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an attractive small reception hall. 

Definite character is necessary 
to accomplish the latter. In 
planning ‘these rooms, our in- 
spiration was the Directoire 
period. Over and over we urge 
our readers to put some motive 
back of every room they wish to 
furnish before they begin it. The 
most nondescript house can be 
given character and charm in this 
way without being in any sense a 
“period” house. In this case the 
characteristic points are not so 
much the furniture as the wall 
and floor treatment. The marble 
floor of the Directoire period 
(1793-1804) has a practical mod- 
ern adaptation in the marbleized 
linoleum, which when waxed is 
very attractive. A marbleized 
dado (Continued on page 123) 


A console table and mirror 
above it, and two chairs, are 
almost essential to any hall 
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Color Scheme 


Breakfast-Room fe 
Walls — yellow- 


Upholstery — gold 


& 
fringe 
Glass Curtains— 
Furniture—Geor- i 


Accessories—gold, " 


Walls—cream, 


Floor 
Upholstery — rose 
Furniture—an- " 


Accessories — 





Breakfast-Room 
Furniture, Somma Shops, 
Inc.; Mohair draperies and 
chair seats, Lesher Whit- 
man & Co.; Drapery fringe, 
Consolidated Trimming 
Co.; Floors, Congoleum- 
Nairn, Inc.; Window 
shades, Columbia Mills; 
Side lights, G. E. Walter; 
Shields, Iva B. Kemp- 
shall; Mirror, Harris In- 
terior Arts; Pictures, 
Arthur Ackerman & Son, 
Inc.; Screen, W. H. S. 
Lloyd Co.; Fireplace fit- 
tings, McKinney Mfg. 


Co.; Bird cage, Hendryx . 


Co.; Accessories, Oving- 
ton’s, G. E. Walter 


Hall 
Walls, Wallpaper Mfrs. 
Ass.; Furniture, A. H. Not- 
man & Co.; Floors, Con- 
goleum-Nairn,Inc. ; Lights, 
Kantack; Access., Harris 
Interior Arts; G. E.Walter, 
Mrs. Ehrich, Ovington’s 


gray 


| 
cream E: 
Floor — black and ia 


Curtains—gold 


with light green 
pale green 


gian green f 


green 

Hall 
green, black mar- 
bleized 
black and 
gray linoleum 
rep 


tique green 


black, gold rhs 






































Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service 
119 West 40th St., New York City 





(The Cihtudios C/ervice 


The Studio serves you at any time. Its rooms are built, decorated, 
and furnished with products of American manufacturers, so you 
can obtain them. The Studio also has folios to help with your 
problems. ‘“‘Dining-Rooms of Various Types for House and Apart- 
ment”’ and “‘Bedrooms for Every Member of the Family”’ are just 
out. Others include ‘Comfortable, Charming Living-Rooms,’ 
“Decorating Details and Terms You Ought to Know,” and “‘The 
Practical Treatment for Woodwork and Walls.’’ Each 25c. Address: 
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A three- paneled 
screen half fills the 
arched door to the 
hall. The green 
table and chairsare 
Chinese Chippen- 
dale with gold mo 
hair seats. Above 
the side table be- 
tween the windows 
is a mirror with a 
green lacquer 
frame. On it are 
yellow tdéle urns 
and aberriére. The 
glass curtains are 
of pale green silk. 
The draperies are 
gold, green fringed 












This maple dressing- 
table with its severe mir- 
ror is unmistakably 
modern. The fabric panel 
set in a narrow wood 
frame provides an inter- 
esting contrast for the 
polished woods and 
the lustrous ivory walls 
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The mirror, architectur- 
ally, plays an important 
part in modern decora- 
tion. Silver wallpaper is 
laid in squares. The sofa 
is covered in dark-brown 
fur velvet, the chairs are 
upolstered in Havana 
beige French mohair 



























ODERN ART 


FOR THE AMERICAN HOME 


VERYWHERE today, in music, 
in painting, in literature, in the 
decorative arts, and in life itself, 

the modernistic feeling is finding expres- 
sion. For some years in France, especially, 
the modernists have been striving to trans- 
late this spirit into the building and deco- 
rating of houses. Slowly something beau- 
tiful, colorful, and restful is being evolved 
in decorating interiors. This group of 
living-room, dining-room, and bedroom 
was designed in France under the direc- 
tion of an eminent American authority on 
furniture—Ruth Wilmot—for American 
houses, and now forms a notable exhibition 
at R. H. Macy & Co., in New York City. 

Good Housekeeping Studio, 
in accordance with its policy, 
presents this group of interiors 
because it is not only a new and 
interesting motive in decorat- 
ing, but because the furniture 
and furnishings are obtainable 
to those who desire them. 

The pictures only half express 
the charm of these rooms, as so 
much depends on the coloring 
and textures of the fabrics. In 
these rooms, as in all others, the 
decorating begins with the 
background. The modernists 
use planes, recessing them in 
groups, instead of moldings, 
carvings, or patterns to gain 
the effect of cornices, pilasters, 
or other architectural details, 
They achieve a rare sense of re- 
pose. This absence of orna- 
ment is replaced by emphasizing 
a new luminous sort of light, 
given both by an unusual in- 
direct lighting and the combi- 











nation of textures—deep-pile rugs, wool 
velvet coverings, whose depth is in sharp 
contrast to the highly finished surface of 
polished woods, and silver Japanese paper 
on the walls. In coloring, too, the blending 
of ivory, beige and palest pink to apricot, 
as in the bedroom; or ivory to golden 
brown as in the living-room or grays with 
a brilliant accent of red as in the dining- 
room with the lights behind ground glass 
seeming a part of the color of the room, 
creates an atmosphere which is startlingly 
different and unexpectedly delightful. The 
forms of the furniture are in simple masses, 
depending on their proportions and surface 
contours, not ornament, for their beauty. 





























In the bedroom the walls are of an ivory 
tinted wall-paper, with a peach-like beige 
fabric set into the wall in a narrow wood 
molding. This wood matches that used as 
an inlay in the furniture, and is an archi- 
tectural part of the room, into which the 
furniture is set as in a frame. The furni 
ture is palest maple. The rug, a hand- 
tufted pile in modernistic design, in beige 
and ivory with accents of peach. The 
curtains of georgette are of four shades 
of pale pinky beige grading to deep apricot. 
The over curtains are of ivory satin with a 
high luster which again gives the suitable 
contrast of texture which is so important 
a part of this modern decoration. 

Mirrors play an interesting 
part, and in this room a greater 


A spaciousness is given by the 
a large, flat plane set into the 
c wall, which serves as a_ use- 
F ful and decorative dressing 
7 


table, while the small cabinets 
on either side hold all the dress- 
ing-table requirements. 

In the living-room the silver 


ye 


sofa, table, and desk have a clas 

sical feeling—the table is almost 
Egyptian in its simplicity, the 
desk Directoire in its grace. 
The window treatments are de- 
lightful—beige georgette, with 
overdrapery; a single curtain of 
(Continued on puge 124) 


: wall-paper set in squares gives 
ze a feeling of birchbark in color. 
é The floor is completely covered 
i with deep-pile carpet of soft 
, beige with a border of two 
deeper tones of the color, which 
follows the architectural feeling 
of planes. In this room the 
b 
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Dark, highly-polished ma- 
hogany furniture is sharp- 
ly contrasted against dull 
silver walls. The chairs are 
upholstered in red leather 








The bedstead is made of 
two solid maple planks 
subtly curved at the joints. 
Beige fur velvet is used for 
the bedspread and stool 





The quilted, fan-shaped pillow 
above and the pieced pillow at 
the right are both made of silk 
and are appropriate for the 


living-room. MHot-Iron Pat- 
tern No. 8402, 25c, has the de- 
signs for the quilted pillow, 
cutting patterns for the pieced 
pillow, and directions for both 


Crewel 
Embroidery 
You will be more interested in 
crewel embroidery if you send a 
2c stamp to Anne Orr for her 
new illustrated article on this 
subject. The colorful curtains 
and pillows above are from 
Hot-Iron Pattern No. 84-8301, 
which carries a 214 yd. length 
at 25c, or 2 strips for 45c. The 
framed wall hsnging is from 
Hot-Iron Pattern No. 84-6601 
with designs and directions 
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(Dirtinction 
By Anne Orr 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send to Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping, for pat- 
terns. Order material for rug from Good House- 
keeping Shopping Service, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y.C. 


“If I may trust the flattering eye of sleep, 

My dreams presage some joyful news tomorrow. 
To each and all a fair good night 

And rosy dreams and slumbers light.” 


The quilted silk slumber robe at the end of the 
couch was inspired by the quaint motto above, 150 
years old. Hot-Iron Pattern No. 84-801, 50c, has 


quilting patterns, directions and pattern for verse 
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The oval silhouettes shown on 
the lamp shade and on the side- 
lights in the room above are 
unusually charming. They are 
printed on very thin paper, to 
be pasted on. No. 8403, 25c, 
contains three silhouettes, one 
71; by 10 inches and two 4 by 
6 inches, with full directions 


cA New Method 
in Rugs 
Here is a delightful new method 
in rug making, much more ef- 
fective than a hooked rug. The 
rug shown in the room and in 
detail at the left is an em- 
broidered rug, appropriate for 
either rags or wool, 30 by 44 in., 
made with an ordinary bodkin. 
Hot-Iron Pattern No. 8401, 
50c, carries the designs and the 
directions. 42 skeins of wool 
for the rug, $12.60. Burlap, 60c 
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THOUSAND times a day 
A we are judged by the peo- 
ple around us—friends, 
and strangers, superiors and 
servants—according to the way 
we perform the most familiar 
and habitual acts. The way we 
eat, the way we talk, the way 
we greet people—all speak 
plainly to others about our 
background, our social training, 
and our character. Because we 
realize the immense importance 
of this judgment, and know how 
telltale our unthinking actions 
are, we train our children from 
babyhood in the fundamentals 
of good manners. 

The most commonplace acts, 
to which we pay no attention 
because they are second nature 
to us, were once, years ago, 
decreed the right thing by some 
arbiter of behavior, and so we 
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them in Italy, but it is not per- 
missible here!) might fall short 
when it came to another form 
of polite behavior. A man with 
correct table manners might 
fail to rise from his chair if a 
lady stopped to address him, or 
to take off his hat when talking 
with some woman acquaintance 
he had met on the street. A 
young girl might loll in her chair 
when an older woman spoke to 
her, and sit while the other 
was obliged to stand, instead of 
jumping up and offering her 
chair as custom demands. Of 
course, both the girl and the 
man would step aside and allow 
the older woman to leave the 
room first, and the man would 
open the door for her if it was 
closed. Courtesies of this kind 
learned early in life save young 











people from shame and embar- 











have kept on doing them as 
our parents and great-grand- 
parents did before us. Take as the sim- 
plest of examples, the correct way of hold- 
ing a knife and fork. Shortly after the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth of England, these 
useful implements were invented, and 
after several awkward attempts at han- 
dling them, the members ‘of the Court 
adopted the graceful, easy way that is in 
use today. Eating with a knife and fork 
is so a part of the routine of everyday that 
we never give it a thought, and yet hun- 
dreds of people, simply because as young 
children they were not trained to handle 
these implements correctly, use them awk- 
wardly and incorrectly, and leave them 
sticking out from each side of the dish 
after they have finished eating, instead of 
placing them neatly side by side on the 
plate. Even in such a small matter, there 
ls a right and a wrong way. 

We are taught as children not to put our 
elbows on the dinner table, or point at 
objects, or eat with our mouth open, or 
push food on our forks with our fingers. 
We are also taught not to make a noise 
when eating soup, and not to put the spoon 
in our mouth end first, but just who decided 
these things should not be done, and why, 
dates back too far for us to follow. Such 
unimportant acts could not possibly do 
harm to ourselves or to our neighbors, but 
Irom a social point of view custom would 
brand us as ill-bred people if we kept on 
doing them in the wrong way. Conse 
quently, simple lessons in good table man- 
hers should be part of a child’s education 
from the day he first holds a spoon, 


cAnnouncement 
This is the first of a series of entertain- 
ing and instructive talks on manners— 
social forms and social customs—for 
everyday use informally as well as 
formally. Next month the title will 
be, “How Custom Governs the Use of 
Letters, Visiting Cards, and Calls” 


Who, I wonder, decreed that one should 
place the hand before the mouth when 
yawning, say ‘excuse me’’ when sneezing, 
and, if possible, retire from public view 
when obliged to blow the nose although 
little sniffles and gently wiping the nose are 
permitted! All these things are natural 
and often involuntary acts, and yet custom 
has dictated that we must be apologetic 
about them. We must answer when 
spoken to, never interrupt when some one 
else is speaking unless in some case where 
haste is absolutely necessary—and then we 
say “pardon me”’ first, never wait on our- 
selves ahead of others, or push past people, 
or stand with our backs to them, or fail to 
say “please’’ and ‘“‘thank you”’ on all occa- 
sions. These things are so elementary it 
might seem absurd even to mention them, 
and yet it is surprising how many people 
with brains and wealth slip up on them at 
times, and so are ticketed by the more 
fastidious as thoughtless, selfish, or neglect- 
ful of the most ordinary courtesies. 

Again, men and women who would 
never commit the error of sticking their 
napkins in their collars or using a tooth- 
pick at the table (the smartest people use 





rassment later on. 


Politeness was an _ intricate 
matter during the reigns of the French 
Louis’s, and the courtiers bowed and 


scraped and kissed the ladies’ hands while 
showing them the most exaggerated defer- 
ence. Custom has toned down this elabo- 
rate politeness, which was too artificial to 
last and would never have done in this 
practical bustling age, but as the result of 
those days precedence is still given to wo- 
men; men offer them their seats (I am 
speaking of polite society, not that of sub- 
ways, trains, and buses!) and doff their hats 
in the street, in public corridors, and in 
elevators, whenever the fair sex appears 
upon the scene. 

Customs in little every-day things vary 
in different countries. For instance, 
in this country the lady bows first when 
she passes a male acquaintance on the 
street, while in Europe the man takes the 
initiative. Again, if a man abroad enters 
a room where he knows only one member 
of a group of people, he will ask the one 
he knows to present him to all the others, 
and would be considered rude if he omitted 
this formality. Here a man under the 
same circumstances would wait until his 
hostess or some one else offered to intro- 
duce him. 

Some people are still ignorant of the 
fact that custom, except in the case of an 
elderly or distinguished gentleman, de- 
mands that the man be introduced to the 
lady and not the other way around, and 
the form should be a very simple one. 
‘May I present Mr. Blank,” or “Mrs. X., 
have you met Mr. (Continued on page 120) 
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By Bruce Barton 


ENERALIZATIONS are 

tempting. It is so easy to 

sav, “Politicians are insin 

cere,” or “Women have less 

humor than men,” or 
“Young people are more irresponsible 
than they used to be.’”’ One may 
achieve quite a reputation as a phi- 
losopher by boldly sweeping humanity 
into labeled baskets. But, growing 
older, we grow more wary. Life is not 
so simple, and experience has the an 
noying habit of turning up an exception just when we are 
surest of the rule. 

Still a generalization about Pharisees ought to be safe 
enough. A proud and intolerant sect, they were in large 
measure responsible for the defeat and death of Jesus. Their 
name has come down through the ages as a synonym for 
hypocrisy. Jesus’ own opinion of some of them was that 
prostitutes and publicans were more acceptable to God. 

With such a knowledge of the group, we are prepared to be 
prejudiced in advance against Nicodemus, the more so as we 
are told in the very first sentence that he came to see Jesus 
by night. Surely a Pharisee who does in darkness what he dare 
not do by daylight merits no consideration at our hands, But 
we live in a scientific age. Let us withhold judgment until we 
know a little more. 

First of all, were there any good points about the Pharisees? 
There had been. 

In the bitter days which followed the return of the Jews 
from exile, they were the spiritual saviors of the nation. Their 
genuine zeal for the law made them subordinate every other 
interest. Israel must be a thing apart, they insisted, a holy 
people for a mighty mission; and from this insistence came 
their name, which meant “that which draws itself apart.” In 
that time of lawlessness and discouragement they played a 
splendid réle. But prosperity followed the period of trial, 
and deterioration set in. Rules became ritual. Learning 
degenerated into pedantry. Zeal for the law produced an 
unlovely brood of petty technicalities. 

Thus, while they kept strictly the letter of religion, the 
spirit of religion was smothered. The ‘“‘drawing apart”? which 
had saved the nation from contamination from the outside 
world hardened into self-righteousness. ‘‘No brutish man is 
sin-fearing, nor is one of the people of the land pious,”’ said 
their rabbis. And, “How can he get wisdom that holdeth the 
plow? So every carpenter and work master that laboreth day 
and night . they shall not sit high in the congregation, 
and they shall not be found where parables are spoken.” 
They were sure that they were right, these Pharisees, and that 
no wisdom or righteousness ever could originate outside their 
ranks. 

Curious that one of their proudest should seek a young 
Carpenter at night! 

Why was it that he climbed that outside staircase to find 
the young Teacher there on the roof? We are not told, but at 
least he did it, and that is a point in his favor. He did not 
send for Jesus to come to him, It was a gracious act, consider- 
ing that he was a man of large reputation and Jesus was only 
a carpenter who had suddenly turned to preaching. 

As for his coming by night, we can not say off-hand that he 
was lacking in courage. Perhaps he only wanted freedom from 
intrusion The time of Jesus was full, and any daylight visit 


Che Chird of a Series of 
Cwelve Pictures and 
Articles in Which the, 
Aan of Galilee Will Be 
ade More Real to Bou 


would surely have been interrupted. 

Modestly the celebrated visitor 
began. “We know that thou art a 
teacher sent from God, for no man 
could do these miracles which thou 
doest, except God be with him.” 

Another point in his favor, for not 
all people by any means drew this 
inference. “By the prince of devils 
casteth he out devils,’ said some. 
Nicodemus was too intelligent for 
such an attitude. His opening state- 
ment was a confession of faith, but it was distinctly qualified. 
A man might be a prophet sent from God and not be a prophet 
with any high degree of inspiration. And he might be a 
prophet and not the Messiah. Obviously he was puzzled. He 
asked no direct question, but the question was clearly implied. 

Weknow that thou arta teacher sent from God, but how much 
more ought we to believe, and how can we be sure about it? 

That was the implication. Jesus, instead of responding, 
gave the conversation an unexpected turn. He put forth no 
reason to prove his Messiahship; he did not even assert the 
claim. To the amazed and uncomprehending visitor he said, 

“You must be born again.”’ 

By that cryptic statement it seemed as if he were throwing 
away a big opportunity. He was a newcomer, poor and un- 
sponsored, and this was his first visit from an important man. 
How natural that he should have expressed some gratitude, 
shown scme willingness to please! He was young, and this 
man could help him. He sought a position from which he 
might do the greatest good to the greatest number, and this 
visitor had influence and power. Why not a little compromise? 
Just a few soft words that would provide a basis for coopera- 
tion. 

But there was nothing of the sort. The great man went 
away more mystified than he had come. Later his mystifica- 
tion must have grown when he learned the names of the 
twelve whom Jesus had chosen as his principal assistants. 
Fishermen, small-town nobodies, and even a tax collector— 
how could any one hope for success from such associates! 
And he, the new Prophet, might have had the adherence of 
one of Jerusalem’s great. 

We are not told how the conversation terminated, and there 
could be no better proof that the story is true. If the disciples 
had invented it, they would never have let Nicodemus escape 
from the narrative until he had confessed his faith in Jesus as 
the Jewish Messiah. But Nicodemus expressed no opinion, 
nor did he withdraw the opinion that he had already ven- 
tured. He listened and pondered and went away. 

Shall we say that he ought to have believed? Have you 
ever asked yourself the question whether you would have been 
one of the believers if vou had lived in Jerusalem when the 
young Carpenter and his oddly assorted group of followers 
arcived? Would you have abandoned your social position and 
reputation to follow a fanatical newcomer? Would you, if 
vou had been Nicodemus? Were the Pharisees all contempt- 
ible because the new light came into the world, in their day, 
and they did not see? 

As you read the four Gospels and the Acts, you are sur- 
prised to discover that those Pharisees whom we know by name 
seem to have been extraordinarily high-minded. There was 
Gamalie!. When public sentiment was almost unanimous for 
the persecution of the Christians, he (Continued on page 138) 
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URIOUS that one of the proudest Pharisees 
should seek a young Carpenter at night! 
Modestly the celebrated visitor began. ‘We 
know that thou art a teacher sent from God, 
for no man could do these miracles which 
thou doest, except God be with him’’ 
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By James Swinnerton 





A JAGUAR’S pride is enough to make you dizzy, 
With soap and brush she is almost always busy. 
On her baby’s coat she separates with a vim 
The dirt spots from the ones that really grew on him. 
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Corrniont 1928 HY JAMES SWINNERTON 





TEA is to be given by Mama Anaconda. 
Entertaining is her joy—of nothing is she fonder. 
Her children help to keep their mother’s social station 
By tying themselves up in artistic decoration. 





























Frances Noyes 
Hart’s new book, 
‘*The Bellamy 
Trial,’ keeps its 
readers guessing to 
the very end; it is 
on the Honor List 
of “Escape Books” 


Tock of Escape 


SEE enough of the seamy side of 
life. I meet it every day 
trouble. When I go in for plea- 
sure, what I want is to forget 
myself, to get away from it all. Give 
me.a play or a book that does that.” 
Who has not heard this or some- 
thing like it? Surely every wife! 
And how the intellectuals groan, 
how they scorn this Babbittry! “After 
all,” said one of them to me, “‘it is the 
ones who never have any trouble who 
talk that way. Those who do, want to 
study about it, think about it, come 
to some conclusion.” 
Be that as it may, there is much to 
be said for these books that make the 
reader forget—books in which he can lose 
himself. Some people may always want 
this kind. It is a certainty there are times 
when every one does. 
There ismy husband. Beside his bed we 
keep a stack of such books a foot high. 
hey are to him what Scheherazade’s tales 
were to the Sultan in the Arabian Nights, a 
sedative to lull him to sleep. In the years 
in which we have fought insomnia to 
gether, I have learned to value these novels 
ol escape. For them I search ceaselessly, 
4s much rejoiced to find a book like “Blow 
ing Weather” by John T. McIntyre (The 
Century Co., $2.00) or “The Pallid Giant” 
by Pierrepont B. Noyes (Revell, $2.00) as 
ever Howard Carter was to discover his 
lut-ankh-amen. And much have I learned 
about them. Chief among them is the de- 


Detective Stories, Adventure 
Stories, These and Others 
Listed here Offer ‘Readers a 
W ay to Lose Themselves, Says 


Emily 
Newell Blair 


tective tale, for instance. Nothing serves 
quite so well to take a man’s mind off him- 
self or relieves his inability to stop thinking 
as a challenge to solve a mystery, especially 
if the mystery involves a crime. The ap- 
peal of the detective tale began in the 
nursery with our infant endeavor to find 
out “Who killed Cock Robin?” and cer 
tainly survives middle age. Its name is 
legion, the successful ones few. $y 
“successful” I mean one that holds the 
reader breathless to the end and then sur 
prises him by the solution. 

And this is no easy task. Not that I 
need apologize for the detective tale. 
Among its devotees are the best minds 
of our day. Among them was the late 
President Wilson, whose enjoyment of J. 5S. 
Fletcher’s ‘““The Middle ‘Temple Murder” 





(Knopf, $2.00) is said to have made 

that author’s fortune. Elihu Root is 

another addict. The appeal is that of 

a game. It must pose a problem. It 

must keep the reader’s mind upon 

that problem, it must keep him guess 

ing at the solution until the very end, 

and not once make a mis-statement 

or give a false clue. It assumes some 

power of analysis on the part of the 

reader. Its appeal is to the mathe- 

matical mind, and it requires a mathe 

matical turn in its writer. Perhaps 

that accounts for the lack of literary 

stvle in most detective stories, for it 

is a saving of college professors that 

student who shines in mathematics 

will prove dull in literature But what 

price literary style, the devotee will ask, 

if the story can lose the reader from the 
world about him? 

And this, that latest find, Frances Noyes 
Hart’s ‘““The Bellamy Trial’? (Doubleday, 
Page, $2.00), keeping its readers 
guessing to the very end whether Stephen 
Bellamy and Sue Ives were really guilty ot 
Mrs. Bellamy’s murder. The book is a 
storv of the trial, not of the hunt. The 
terest centers on the prisoners, not on t! 
vicum Not a word is said about the tind 
ing of the body, about the prisoners, about 
the possible motives and clues, except as 1 
is brought out by testimony or attorney, 
until—but that would be telling. A clever 
piece of writing, this! I could have dis 
pensed with the (Continued on pase 190) 
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Hovering somewhere in the vicinity, Miss 
Gussie loved to watch Pearl advancing 
on a customer with a smile of welcome 


HERE was, according to Mrs. 
Corey, no reason whatever why 
Pearl should go to work at sixteen, 
and she said so flatly. 

Pearl was an only child. Her father 
earned a steady and sufficient salary. The 
Corey flat on Hibbard Street, if empty of 
period furniture, was at least replete with 
plush. Yet here was this incomprehen- 
sible restlessness fairly pushing Pearl out 
of the family nest long before she had 
reached a safe maturity. 

Mrs. Corey was both puzzled and 
uneasy. “‘Why you feel you got to be 
hunting yourself a job, Pearl, with vour 
Papa asking nothing better’n to look 
after you until you’re married!” she pro- 
tested. 

Mrs. Corey herself had had no choice in 
the matter of taking her life into her own 
hands. At fourteen she had gone to work 
in a factory. At eighteen she had been 
glad to marry, and out of acute memory 
of her own unsheltered youth she wanted 
for her daughter more protection and less 
struggle than her own early days had 
known. If Pearl had been a boy, but Pearl 
wasn't a boy. 

“There’s no need of your going to work, 
Pearl!” she objected futilely. 

“Oh, Mamma!” said Pearl with weary 
patience. 

Mea ling that she wanted money of her 
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own. Mean- 
ing that she 
wanted clothes 
of her own 
( hoosing. 
Meaning that 
already she 
vearned to get 
away from 
Hibbard 
Street. 

It is doubt- 
ful whether Pearl 
could have told 
the exact source of 
her dissatisfaction 
with Hibbard 
| Street. 

Sometimes, 
drifting aimlessly 
along the streets in 
company with 
countless others 
similarly drifting, 
she saw charming 
young creatures of 
another and more 
opulent world passing by in huge, silent au- 
tomobiles and was visited with a devastat 
ing envy. Sometimes, sitting breathlessly 
in the darkened interior of a motion picture 
house, the screen would flash forth intimate 
information of other ways of living than 
her own, and again the haunting twinge 
of envy would be resurrected. Everywhere 
around her was a vexing standard of com- 
parison, but discontent, for Pearl Corey, 
had its beginning in so many and such 
devious ways that she could scarcely have 
said just where disdain of her own life 
began. 

Going to work at sixteen was by no 
means an uncommon occurrence in the 
class to which the Coreys belonged, but 
entirely aside from the vague perils of such 
a step, Mrs. Corey was drearily certain that 
going to work would inevitably prove to 
be the ladder by which Pearl would rise to 
inaccessibility, because already Pearl was 
unlike the other girls of Hibbard Street. 

She had, for instance, an aloofness which 
verged upon the brink of haughtiness, and 
so great a disinclination for neighborhood 
sociability that even on hot nights Pearl 
never occupied space on the congested 
steps belonging equally to the Coreys and 
nine other families. 

Seeing her daughter about to slip 
through her loving maternal grasp into an 
outer world of dubious possibilities, Mrs 
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The Story of a Girl 


Was Fun to Flold the Lad- 


By Jay Gelzer 


Corey appealed to her husband, something 
she rarely did. 

Mr. Corey proved disappointingly toler 
ant. “Most young things want to try their 
own wings sooner or later, Mother,” said 
Mr. Corey. “Looking over the edge of the 
nest, flying looks easy.” 

He smiled, the careful, repressed smile 
half hidden by a grizzled mustache, which 
meant so many things his family were 
entirely unaware of. 

In common with many other American 
men, Mr. Corey was a cipher in his own 
household. He came, he went, he paid the 
bills, and his family repaid him with an 
uncomprehending affection which scarcely 
realized him as an individual. 

But if Mr. Corey played no definite 
part in his daughter’s rearing, beyond 
doubt he loved her. Sometimes, unex- 
pectedly catching his glance, Pearl would 
find it so full of affection, of patience, and 
of something which was almost pity, that 
momentarily she would be startled into 
what was briefly doubt of her superiority 
It was there now in the humorous look he 
gave her, this love which was so strangely 
blended with pity that Pearl squirmed un- 
comfortably beneath it. 

Mrs. Corey sighed with disappointment 
and bewilderment. What she wanted from 
life was so simple; what Pearl wanted so 
difficult to comprehend. 

Mrs. Corey desired only to live in peace 
and security, resting solidly upon a com- 
fortable knowledge of all bills paid and a 
safe margin in the bank against a possibly 
uncertain future. 

Pearl wanted—but Mrs. Corey was apt 
to confess tearfully, with her plump, work- 
worn hands thrown upward in a frank 
gesture of exasperation, that what Pear! 
wanted was beyond hey! 

Yet it wasn’t really so difficult to under- 
stand. Pearl. even at sixteen, knew exactly 
what she wanted. 

Pearl wanted to rise in the world. To 
exchange the known dinginess of Hibbard 
Street for larger backgrounds. ‘To drink 
more deeply of the cup of life than the 
limitations of Hibbard Street would per- 
mit. Given the ugly little flat in Hibbard 
Street to start with, with its two shabby 
bedrooms, its parlor ornamented with wax 
flowers and crayon portraits, its dining 
room which flaunted red linen rather than 
white, Pearl ached to climb far above suc 
a sordid starting point. , 

Going to work was only the opening gua 
in a campaign which had hardly shaped 
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itself as yet. You wanted to get some- 
where, vou made a beginning, and even- 
tually you did get somewhere: that was 
as far as Pearl had reasoned it out. 

Pearl went to work, 


T WAS Miss Gussie Meyer, woman 
buyer at Spiegel’s, who was really re- 
sponsible for Pearl’s employment there. 

Pearl at sixteen was too young, too 
small, too patently inexperienced, to 
recommend herself to casually appraising 
eves. The Superintendent, employing 
some twenty-odd girls on a dismal Monday 
morning, had already mentally rejected 
Pearl when Miss Gussie happened along. 

“Take that blonde young thing for the 
glove counter,”’ suggested Miss Gussie in 
a swift aside. “She’d be pretty, with the 
right clothes, and she looks smart.” 

“She’s far too young,” grumbled the 
Superintendent, yielding to Miss 
Gussie’s proved good judgment. 

“Something she will certainly 
outgrow,” twinkled Miss Gussie. 

They took to each other from 
the start, Miss Gussie and Pearl. 

Miss Gussie was forty and strik- 
ing in appearance. She wore 
clothes purchased on her twice- 
vearly trips to Paris. She had the 
firm poise properly belonging to 
a success builded upon her own 
efforts. She was unmarried, and 
was beginning to be lonely now 
that life was no longer a struggle. 

In Pearl Miss Gussie slowly 
recognized a quality of hard cleverness 
closely duplicating her own. Here, unless 
she were greatly mistaken, was a girl who 
wanted to get on in the world. It would 
be interesting to help her, gratifying to see 
her succeed. 

To Pearl Miss Gussie was contact with 
another world. Extravagantly she ad- 
mired the difference between Miss Gussie 
and the matrons of Hibbard Street, which 
more exactly meant the difference between 
Miss Gussie and Mrs. Corey. Eagerly she 
availed herself of the privileges of friend- 
ship with Miss Gussie. During her first 
lew months at Spiegel’s she talked of little 
cise, 


Miss Gussie had this. Miss Gussie had 


that. Miss Gussie went abroad twice a 
year. Miss Gussie lived all alone in a 


beautiful apartment. 

Hearing, Mrs. Corey would experience a 
slow turning of the knife of pain in her 
bosom. 


“Miss Gussie has 
Chinese rugs on 
every floor in her 
place,Mamma. And 
when she comes 
home from work, 
her dinner is waiting, with flowers on the 
table and a maid in uniform to serve!” 

“And after the maid has served dinner, 
there she is: a sour old maid sitting all 
alone!’’ snapped Mrs. Corey once, irritable 
with the fatigue of doing a heavy washing 
which had included the family blankets. 

Mrs. Corey was frankly displeased with 
the development of her daughter under 


“Something ina 
French 
Pearl would sug- 
gest suavely. 
“We've the very 
newest things 
from Paruss” 


glove?”’ 


Miss Gussie’s guidance. Her clothes, 
for instance. 
“Black, always black!” grumbled 
Mrs. Corey. “I like a bit of color for 
young girls.” 
“But we ave to wear it in the store, 
Mamma. And Miss Gussie savys—” 

A sniff of disapproval from Mrs. Corey 
then. “Miss Gussie! Well, if your precious 
Miss Gussie says black, I suppose it must 
be black.” 

Peaceably Mr. Corey would interfere. 
his eyes thoughtfully upon the exquisite 
contrast between yellow hair, gray eyes, 
and fair white skin above the somber black. 


“T dunno, Mother. 
Black suits Pearl 
somehow.” 

With a despairing 
feeling that they were 
banded together in 
subtlealliance against 
her, Mrs. Corey 
would discover other 
sources of dissatis- 
faction. 

“And how she’s to 
keep up her strength 
living on sandwiches 
and ice-cream! Her 
ladvship is much too 
high-toned these days 
to sit herself down to 
a plain beef stew.” 

Straws of dispute 
at which Mrs. Corey 
caught helplessly in 
her terror that Pearl 
was climbing away 
from her. 

Hearing, Pearl 
would mafntain a dis- 


creet silence. Miss 
Gussie had warned 
her not to expect 


sympathy and un- 
derstanding from her 
family. 

“If you are going 
to get anywhere, 
Pearl, you can’t let 
your family hold you 
back. Make up your 
mind where you are 
going, and go!”’ 

Miss Gussie knew 
what she was talking 
about. Miss Gussie 
had cut herself loose 
from her own family 
at less than twenty- 
five by the simple ex- 
pedient of a one-way 
ticket to a distant 
city. One climbed 
easier alone—Miss 
Gussie made that 
very plain. 

Added to her other 
grievances, there was for Mrs. Corey the 
inexplicable matter of Pearl’s interminable 
studying. In company with other middle- 
class families, books had played little part 
in the Corey household, but nowadays 
Pearl invariably carried a book or so, 
selected by Miss Gussie, going to and from 
work. Books on salesmanship. Books on 
psychology and its application to business. 
Books on foreign countries. Books on 
merchandizing. Difficult reading for Pearl, 
but she pored over them interminably to 
Mrs. Corey’s outspoken disgust. 

“Why do you have to keep on studying, 
now you’ve quit school? If you wanted to 
study, why didn’t you stay at school?” 

Pearl would begin a patient explanation. 
“Miss Gussie Ssavs sat 

Inevitably Mrs. Corey’s bitterness of 
jealousy would reach a climax. ‘Miss 
Gussie! She’s only trying to take you away 
from us because she wants you herself. 
She isn’t taking charge of your affairs 
just for you, Pearl. She’s lonesome, only 
you haven’t eyes to see it.” 

“Oh, Mamma, you always have to make 
things so personal!” 

54 


Dubiously Pearl carried home the news of Miss Gussie’s generosity. 





**Miss Gussie 


purple of hurt. Her chin quivered. She turned a beseeching glance on Mr. Corey, 


Mrs. Corey, then, with the heaviness of 
definite unhappiness: “I make things 
personal when they are personal. Your 
Miss Gussie wouldn’t marry and raise a 
daughter of her own, and now she wants 
my daughter.” 

Again, but less patiently, Pearl would 
try to explain. “You don’t understand, 
Mamma. Miss Gussie is only trying to help 
me get ahead.” 

“I know—room at the top!” Mrs. Corey 
would interrupt violently. ‘I hear that so 
often I hear it in my sleep. But what I 
want to know is what good will all this 
studying do after you get married?” 

Which at least once precipitated some 
thing close to a clash, for Pearl regarded 
her mother with hostile young eyes and 
was goaded into speech. 

“But I’m never going to marry, Mamma. 
Not unless—”’ 

rhe cool gray eyes finished it, declaring 
plainly that she would never marry and 
be like Mrs. Corey. Unless she could 
have marriage on different terms, Pearl 
preferred to turn her back on it. 

Mrs. Corey flushed a scarlet of acute 


mortification, seeing herself clearly as an 
inefiectual, middle-class matron twenty 
pounds too heavy and despised by her 
own daughter. Her voice slurred, rough- 
ened with feeling. 

“You think you know everything, you 
and your Miss Gussie. But you don't, 
you can’t! You at seventeen, why, you're 
only a baby, Pearl. An impudent baby, 
but still a baby. And as for Miss Gussie, 
there’s a lot she doesn’t know about living, 
too!” 

‘“Mother!”’ warned Mr. Corey from be- 
hind his evening paper. 

“IT don’t care!’’ cried Mrs. Corey out 
of outraged loyalty. “It’s bad enough for 
her to be forever criticizing me, but when 
she starts belittling you and what you’ve 
been able to do for us 

Checked apron up to a flushed face, she 
subsided into tears. 

Mr. Corey lowered his paper, and his eyes 
were a little sad. ‘‘Well?’’ he said evenly 
“That’s life, ain’t it? Every generation 
handing it to the one just ahead? The farm 
wasn’t good enough for me; Hibbard Street 
ain’t good enough for my daughter. 
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wants me to come and live with her, Mamma.” 
































Mrs. Corey turned a queer, flushed 


lidden behind his paper. ‘‘You care more for Miss Gussie than for your own mother?” 


That’s fair, ain’t it? We can’t complain.” 

“I didn’t mean—” Pearl began awkward 
apology, and was checked abruptly by Mr. 
Corey. 

“Stick to vour guns, Pearl. If Hibbard 
Street ain’? good enough for vou, and you 
can reach out and grab something better, 
that’s your privilege. But about this 
toom-at-the-top stuff you're forever spout- 
ing: I wouldn’t wonder if the real reason 
there ts so much room at the top ain’t that 
lot of folks ain’t willing to pay the price 
{ takes to get there. So think //al over, 
my girl, and don’t cheat yourself. ’ 


SF ENTEEN. Eighteen. Nineteen. 
“At nineteen Pearl was head of the 
glove department and had perfected a 
ter hnique of salesmanship which Miss 
Gussie loved to watch. 

She had a way of advancing upon a pros 
pective customer with an almost hypnotic 
amie of welk ome, of waving the customer 
eiuy to a seat, of spreading a protective 
Cloth the counter deftly, and of 
taking the hand to be fitted into an almost 
illectionate clasp. Immediately the hand, 


Ipon 


whether old or voung, work-worn or dain- 
tily cared for, assumed importance. 

“Something in a French glove?” Pearl 
would suggest. “I think they always wear 
so much better, don’t vow? And we've 
the verv newest thing in from Pa-russ.” 

Hovering somewhere in the vicinity, 
Miss Gussie Mever’s would meet 
Pearl’s in an understanding perceptibly 
touched with admiration. She knew, Miss 
Gussie did, just what the lingering cadence 
in Pearl’s voice meant when she touched 
upon Paris. 

Paris, to Pearl Corey at nineteen, was 
Mecca, the pilgrimage of her dreams, and 
as Miss Gussie well knew, a not at all im 
possible Mecca. Given a few more vears 
and it was quite within the range of possi 
bilitv that Pearl would one day accompany 
her across the tumbling blue waters of the 
Atlantic as assistant buver. 

Knowing this, Miss Gussie could stand 


eves 


gazing at Pearl with something of the sense 
of satisfied achievement an artist experi 
ences at 
creation. 

She was still little, Pearl Corey. 


sight of his own completed 


And 





still blonde, with cool 
gray beneath 
soft, vellow hair 
And above her plain 
black satin her cheeks 





eves 








were pinkly roun| 
and her neck slimh 
white. The differ 
ence between Pearl 


at nineteen and Pearl 
at sixteen was more 
a difference of man- 





ner and finish than 
of physical aspect, 
but gazing at her 


protégée and contem- 
plating that miracle 
o! grow th achieved in 
three vears’ 
Miss Gussie 
ahead of 


a scant 


time, 














could see 





her protégée succes 
sive steps in the lad- 
der of success tri 
umphantly sur 
mounted. 

“Tt’s really a kind 
of hypnotism you 
use,”’ Miss Gussie 
would compliment 
admiringly after 
Pearl’s customer had 
de parted 

“Onlv a matter of 
putting the best hand 
foremost instead of 
the best foot,”’ Pearl 
would defend laugh- 
ingly. 

She knew a lot 
about psychology 
now, and how to use 
it in salesmanship, 
the Pearl Corey who 
was head of the glove 
department at nine 
teen. She knew a 
lot about a lot of 
things these davs. 

She had taken a 
smattering of French 
at a night school so 
that when the time 
came for her to go 
to Paris with Miss Gussie she would be 
ready, and she had more than a smattering 
of culture, gleaned from her books on the 
long evenings when she sat, book in hand, 
while on the steps four stories below other 
vouth laughed and adding to 
more vital experience while Mrs. Corey 
glanced up from her interminable em 
broider\ I daughter with 














courted, 


at this changeling 
a brooding pain of loss 

The knew so little of each other, the 
three: Corevs living in a space which was 
still narrow although it wa 
Hibbard Street 

Pearl, with her min irely upon the 
doings of the store and radiantly de 


inder Miss Gussie’s 


s no longer 





d el 
plans, 
veloped encourage 
ment. 

john Corev, sharing the life of his family 
is little as the average man does share the 
life of his family, so that nobody knew 
what his inner thoughts were. 

Mrs. Corev, who loved them both, who 
spent her davs in a littl 
which were redeemed from drudgery onl 


routine of duties 
because she served those she lov ed. 
She suffered, (Continued on page 218 








Little Glimpses of Great Men 
and Women when They were Entirely 


Occupied with Being “* ‘Just Folks” 


HERE is no humorist like the un- 

conscious one. And, as I look back 

on past scenes which retain—for me, 

at least—a comic flavor, I find that 
the principal actors scarcely ever realized 
how funny they were: 

Lord Willingdon, dignified, lanky Gov- 
ernor General of Canada, sliding on his 
face across the Duchess de Choiseul’s ten- 
nis court at Bourget-du-Lac in Savoie. 

Mrs. Gifford Pinchot starting off on the 
dead run down a narrow road into the 
November twilight—“‘so as not to get fat.”’ 

Mark Twain, ice-cream suit and spun- 








Woodrow Wilson, in those hectic Paris 
days, was the victim of his own eminence 


sugar hair, standing on two chairs 
at a Bermuda race track, cheering 
huskily the dullest horse-race I 
have ever seen. 

Georges Carpentier, sad and 
drooping, helping Madame Car 
pentier pick out an evening wrap 
at a dressmaker’s exhibit in the 
lobby of the Normandy at Deau- 
ville. 

Mrs. Henry Ford, richest 
woman in the world, at a com- 
mittee meeting in Detroit, halt 
ing a long-winded speech with the 
pertinent inquiry, “But, Profes 
sor, how much will all this cost?” 

Al Smith, at the movies with 
Mrs. Smith and the whole Smith 
family, enthralled by the comic 
glint in Ben Turpin’s good eve. 

Louis Brandeis, Justice of the 





Supreme Court, shoeless 
and collarless, swinging his 
legs oh the side of 
an unmade bed, and 
enunciating the 
great truth that you 
can tell a lot about 
a man by the per 
sonal appearance of 
his lawyer. 
William Elliott, 
Belasco’s son - in 
law, making an en 
tire meal, and a 


I can remember 
Charley Norris 

now Charles G. 
Norris, and as 
great a novelist as 
his wife, Kathleen 
Norris—trying to 
be an art editor 





























































The armies of the twenty-six victorious 
Concorde. I can see their leaders now— 


hearty one, too, on caviar, in a Rus 
sian restaurant in the Rue de la Bours 


Jack Ryder, robustious sporting 


authority of The Cincinnati Enquirer, 
emerging from Colonel Rupperts 


brewery at a late hour after 
the last world series game— 
and being hailed by the East 
Side crowds as Babe Ruth. 
Morgan Robertson, spinner 
of sea varns, kneeling outside 
Cyrus Curtis’s bedroom door 
at Laurel-in-the-Pines, 80! 
emnly filling the great pub- 
lisher’s unshined shoes with 
goblets of champagne. 
Albert Jay Nock, editor 0! 
The Freeman, making a pac! 
fist speech at an Armistice 
Day celebration in a hundred- 
percent Westchester suburb. 
Hamilton W. Mabie ané 
Henry Van Dyke, in a ree 
plush day-coach on the En 
Railroad, comparing notes 0" 
magazine editors—and maga 
zine prices. 
Grand Duke Dimitri, cous! 
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nations marched into the Place de la 
Joffre, Foch, Haig, Pershing, Pétain 


of the Czar, sipping champagne in The 
Acacias in Paris, while he told me the sad 
story of escaping from Russia with only eight 
dollars “and an extra shirt.” 

Charley Norris, now Charles G. Norris, 
the novelist, trying to be an 
art editor. 

David Graham Phillips, 
asking Arthur Train if he had 
a good plot. 

Daniel Frohman, driving 
one hundred and twenty-five 
balls off the first tee at 
Augusta, Georgia. 

King Alfonso, kissing his 
fellow polo players. 

Jack Dempsey, blowing his 
new nose. 

Zoe Akins, chasing her hat. 

One man who is always 
funny , and who is at the same 
time the most interesting man 
on Broadway, is Al Woods. 
Al made an early fortune out 
ol Bowery melodrama, and 
a late one out of bedroom 
farce. But he reaches out 
every once in a while and 
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Freperick L. Co.Ltins 


does remarkable _ things: 
like bringing Sacha Guitry 
and Yvonne Printemps to 
Broadway. He is as well 
known in London as in 
New York. He got me a 
room once at the Savoy 
Hotel when the place was so 
crowded that the Prince of 
Wales would have had to 
sleep on the dance floor! 
The morning after Theo- 
dore Roosevelt died, Al was 
sitting in my office waiting 
forme when | came inat nine 


When Nora Bayes 
married Jack Nor- 
worth, they were 
both working for 
Lew Fields. Nora 
was singing her 
hit “‘Has Anybody 
Here Seen Kelly?” 





























o'clock. He knew that 1 haa had some- 
thing to do with a moving picture of Roose- 
velt’s life, and he wanted to “buy me out.” 
Al Woods has only one eve, but it is an un- 
commonly bright one—and never shut. 
Most Broadway managers are a little 
funny. Once, in a fatuous youth, I wrote 
a play, and sold it, in much excitement, to 
the Shuberts. When I went into the office 
to sign the contract, there stood the famous 
Lee in the middle of the floor with my 
cherished manuscript in his hand. It was 
a pink moment in my life; and I betrave:| 
it, as young authors so often do, by asking 
him how he liked the play. His beady 


George Cohan can take an utterly 
bad play and make it seem good 


eves dropped—as I supposed, in 
contemplation, but actually to 
his play-reader’s memorandum 
on the cover of the manuscript 
then he looked at me solemnly 
and said, 

“Your play has plenty of wit 
and humor.” 

The brazen little man hadn’t 
read the play at all. He had read 
the first line of the reader’s rec- 
ommendation—and he was try- 
ing to “get by’’ with me in the 
merry Broadway manner. But 
he must have known more than 
he betrayed at that first inter- 
view; for he never produced that 
play, and he has since shown 
other evidences of common sense! 

On the whole, they are an in- 
teresting (Continued on page 140) 
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Indicate 


By Helen Koues, 


great couturiers in Paris are now showing 

the newest and loveliest their skill can 
devise, and by boat and by train fashion 
people from all over the world are flocking to 
see them. From our own Paris office on the 
Rue de la Paix we have pictures and cables to 
tell us the story of the trend of fashions for 
spring and summer. And it is an interesting 
story, especially for Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
readers. 

From the top of the head to the bottom of 
skirt, the line of the silhouette is prettier, 
softer, more flattering—all because it is a 
broken line, a line less severe and straight. 
Hats have uneven brims, they are markedly 
up on one side and down on the other, and 
often one eyebrow is revealed by a cut brim 
with a point above one eye. Skirts have un- 
even lengths, an endless variety of irregular 
lines and loops and broken fulness. The waist- 
line is moving up to normal and in the sil- 
houette is more noticeable than the straight- 
line dress ever showed. The coiffure, although 
still showing the shape of the head, achieves a 
broken line in a curl or a knot or a twist, alto- 
gether a more individual arrangement of the 
hair than has been true for several seasons, and 
long hair is coming back into vogue. The ears 
are covered, and from the front the smart ar- 
rangement of the hair hides any indication 
that it is bobbed; it is softer, more feminine. 

Even the varied use of fabrics in the same 
gown or ensemble proclaims the broken line, 
as illustrated in the lovely afternoon cress 08 


G leestc fashions are on the way! The 
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page 61, designed by Philippe et Gaston, 
where beige crépe satin is encrusted on beige 
crépe de Chine. This is an unusually smart 
frock, the drapery from shoulder and hip 
further accenting the broken Jine, and making 
it suitable for either the woman of dignity or 
the younger person. This suggests another 
feature of the new mode: it is more harmoni 
ous to the mature figure than it has been for 
a long time—diagonal lines, surplice effects, 
drapery, godets, uneven lines—all becoming 
to the woman who is no longer in her 
teens. 

Our Paris office cables that shantung will be 
smart for spring and summer, also thin kashas, 
small flowered silks, and plain heavy satin; the 
colors, beige and warm putty, as well as gray, 
for the davtime; honey color, all the pastel 
shades, and faint dusty tones as well and black 
and white, for the evening. 

rhis is the beginning of the story of the 
trend of fashions in general. Next month we 
shall continue it and tell you more about it in 
detail, and what the smart women in Paris 
have accepted as good from the French de- 
signers. While we are waiting to hear all this, 
Winter still hanging on with its snow and cold, 
why not turn our attention to that most femi 
nine of fashion tendencies, brightening one’s 
Winter wardrobe with some new accessory, a 
flower, a bag, a pair of gloves, a bit of the new 
gold jewelry, a pair of shoes or—most exciting 
of all a new hat? 

lhe hats have changed so much within the 
autumn and winter (Continued on page 124) 
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Jenny's pretty sports ensemble, above, indicates several smart 
notes for spring—a straight coat with applied trimming bands 
and a soft bow scarf, and a frock with side drapery on the skirt 
and a sweater-like blouse of wool with metallic threads woven in it 


The diagonal line is the smart note of both the Worth coat and 
the Worth frock, last two figures, above, the coat a soft chiné ma- 
terial trimmed with a flattering beige fox fur collar, the dress of 
beige kashatulla with diagonal lines, and a red leather belt and tassel 


The straight box coat is one of the newest effects seen at the spring openings in 
Paris, and Lelong has designed the youthful one above, center figure, of beige 
satin to go with the interesting plaited frock of beige satin-and black crépe 
marocain, the tucked section fan shaped, the belt silver and black enamel 
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Patou’s collection includes the smart sports costume, above, first 
figure, the skirt showing godets in front instead of plaits, which is a 
neu 


Sports note, the coat and skirt of black kasha, the sweater gray 
ool with black diamonds and a monogram motif in gray crépede chine 


The three- pie e ensemble is t vpified in the Bernard costume 
coat, dress,and an extra cape, both 
collar; the Lanvin costume 


cape and 
straight box coats, blue 


, above, 
th smart scarf 

, last figure, shows another of the little 
ré pe de Chine, embroidered in a lovely pink 
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trimming and line some 
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the second figure 
crépe de Chine, the encrustat 
cr’ pe satin extending in points from shoulder 
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N FEBRUARY we begin to hope for be worn equally well later in the season 
spring and to plan smart costumes oa beneath the spring coat or without it. 
suitable for the warmer days. If this The charming two-piece frock on the 


is done with care, one may wisely gratify 
the desire for something new. We long 
fur different and gayer frocks to keep pace 
with the subtle feeling of spring in the air. 

The addition now of a new frock or two 
to alternate with the old stand-bys of the 
winter, which have begun to seem passé, 
is refreshing to the feminine morale. Par 
ticularly is this so when the new frock can 


left is red and might be worn by a younger 
sister. Flat shirred bands of the fabri 

outlined with heavy, dark-blue embroidery 
silk, furnish the only decoration; the band 
on the bottom of the blouse is wider th in 
those on the sleeves and neck. ‘The skirt 
is made on a bodice top and is plaited only 
in front. The vest and collar of white 
crépe de Chine (Continued on page 123 
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HOW TO ORDER 
Let Good Housekeeping Shopping blatant eeeennnnnenennnineeiaall 
Service buy this new, smart bag and 
gold jewelry for you. Send check or ay oe RES eee ey ee 
money order to119 W.40thSt, N.Y.C. Gold jewelry is the new note for the smart 


spring costume, daytime or evening, and 





Pretty and practical handbag, calfskin 
grain with wide metal frame, lined and 
fitted, tan, brown, or black; 9% x 7”; this double strand of graduated gold 
$2.85. Long strand, 60", above, of gold- colored beads, 30" the larger strand, 







colored beads in braided effect; $2.75 15” the smaller, antique finish, is $5.50 


To Order 
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A new spring fro k to brighten the winter ward- 
robe is this pretty one, right, rst, silk-and-cotton 
printed crepe louble jabot, one of gray-blue, 
drapery on cach side of skirt, belt tied on side: 
multi-colored on navy background; 16 to 42; $10.75 


This lovely two-piece figured silk crépe afternoon 
frock, right, 2nd, white ground, navy or black pre- 
dominating, spotted with a variety of bright 
colors, skirt plaited in front, on silk bodice; gros- 
grain ribbon bows, metal buckles; 14 to 20; $19.75 


In new spring colors, forest green, porcelain 
blue, raspberry, or cocoa, two smart frocks: one, 
below, two-piece Canton crépe, monogram 
motif trimming; other, the last figure, below, flat 
crépe, tucked, plaited, with soft bow and hem- 
stitching; both in sizes 14 to 18; only $15.75 each 
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The Spring Dress 
Under A (oat 


HOW TO ORDER 
Let us buy these pretty new spring 
clothes for you. Just send check or 
money-order, with complete descrip- 
tion, size and color wanted, to Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service, 119 W. 
40th St., N. Y. C. Please write plainly 


Two really exceptional spring frocks to wear under 
a coat or for afternoon at home, in the center, 
below, the first satin with front fulness, flat back, 
flesh georgette vestee and dull side of satin trim- 
ming; black, light navy, light brown; 16 to 44; $25 


The other slenderizing frock, tied on the side in 
sur plice effect, is the third figure, below, of spiral 
crépe, with detachable écru plaited and lace- 
trimmed vestee and cuffs; comes in tan or navy; 
sizes 36 to 44; only $25; both this and the satin 
frock, second figure, below, tie over with sash bows 








The smart frocks on this page are all semi- 
made. They come cut to your size with all éc- 
tails, trimming, plaiting, cuffs, collars, tuck- 
ing finished—all you have to do is sew up 
seams and hem. All material is included: 
any one is easily finished in a few hours time 


The stunning flat crépe dress, right, 1st 
figure, is semi-made; comes in black or navy 
with French-blue and white vestee; French- 
blue at belt; plaiting finished , all materials in- 
cluded; steel buckles; 16 to 20, 34 t040;$1 3.95. 
The color combination is unusually effective 


The surplice, tailored coat-dress, below, 
first, is semi-made, easily finished; in 
a wool tweed that comes in a lovely, soft 
gray, or tan, or green mixture, or In Wor / 
crépe in solid colors, navy, tan, green, or 


red; in sizes 16 to 20, or 34 to 44; $0.05 


In the same materials and colors as the coat 
dress below, the two-piece dress, second 
figure, is also semi-made; bound in white 
silk braid; skirt on silk bodice; 14 to 18, 
34 to 40; $8.95; both these dresses have 
plaits, shoulder flowers, all materials included 


Ssemi-NMade 
Dresses 




















front plaited, silk bodice, 14 to 42; $10.95 


























Let us buy the pretty semi-made dresses on 
this page for you—they are new and smar, 
and will make your spring wardrobe a joy 
and delight—lovely materials and pretly 
colors, casy to finish, all materials and 
cccurate directions for making included 


Lovely two-piece semi-made dress, left, th 
second figure, georgette in rose, navy, beige, 
or spruce-green, all hand-drawnwork and 
hemstitching finished; double collar and 
cuffs piped in harmonizing color; skirt 


Smart frock for spring sports or street, the 
third in group, below, is semi-made, of 
novelty homespun, tan, gray-blue, or green; 
trimmed with crépe de Chine and silk tie; 
pockets; easily finished; skirt plaited in front; 
silkaline bodice included; 14 to 36; $11.95 





Diagonal lines of hemstitched fagoting on 


front of two-piece flat crépe semi-made dress 


below, all finished; rose-bisque, beige, navy, 
or spruce-green; all material and bodice and 
buckle included, easily finished in a shon 
time; plaiting all finished; 14 to 42; $12.50 
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Smart for sports, capeskin leather jacket, 
red, green, brown; 14 to 42; $14.75; match- 
ing hat (non-returnable), laced on side, 21 
or 22"; $5.25; plaited kasha skirt on bodice, 
natural or tan to wear with capeskin jacket 
or a sweater or blouse; 32 to 44; $5.05 


The three-piece sweater outfit, second figure, 
right, is only $15.75; a skirt on bodice, slip- 
on sweater, cardigan jacket, tweed mixture, 
tan-brown, rose-while, green-white, marine- 
blue-white in cardigan and skirt, the sweater 
in plain color; 34 to 44; $15.75 for all 


Alinen frock is sure to freshen the spring 
wardrobe—a pretty one below; first figure, in 
blue, green, peach, orchid, or white, bound in 
white, embroidery and drawnwork, plaits at 


sides with a pointed buttoned tab at top of 


plaits; lovely colors and quality; 16 to 44; $5 


A lovely dress for the house, of plaid rayon, 
while with red, blue, or green, second figure, 
below, silk stitching, silk bow, belt ties in 
back, long sleeves; white rayon vestee, cuffs to 
match collar, pockets; belt buttons in front, 
plaits under each pocket; 16 to 46; $7.05 


For You in 
York Shops 





























































































































HOW TO ORDER 
Let Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, 
119 W. goth St., N. ¥.C., buy for you in 
New York these pretty clothes. Just send 
a complete description, giving size and color 
wanted, together with check or money-order 
to cover the amount. Please allow us a fen 
days’ time to fill the order, and if necessary 
to return or exchange anything (hats are 
non-returnable), send it to Good Housekeep 
ing, not to the shop from which it was sent 








Pretty apron-frock, third figure, below, 
youthful and brightly colored, white with 
black, rose, green, or blue flowers, cotton 
crépe, contrasting trimming, round pockets, 
belt tied in back, skirt shirred in front be 
ween poe kets; sizes, 16 to 46; only $2.05 











Printed linen dresses, newest for spring, th 
sur plice one, below, 4th figure, ties on left, belt 
across back, plaits one side, piqué collar and 
cuffs; green-and-rust flower design on white 
ground, or French-blue-and-navy on white; 
smart design and fabric; 16 to 42; $6.95 
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Practical, washable dresses for general use are 
the six frocks on these tw page , all new and 
smart in design and of the newest and pretti 
cst fabrics. The first, a L’Aiglon model, of 
printed linen, is a two-piece sports type with 
gquare neck, trimmed with buttons and bands, 


¢ of which ends in a long, narrow tie scarf 
(4 s 


Ask for These Dresses 
“By their trade-mark you shall know 
them”’ is an axiom we have used before 
on these pages -this month, for these 
attractive and smart utility frocks that 
are sold all over the country under the 
trade-marked name attached to each 


A pretty dress for everv-dav wear iy and 
around the house is the youthful Queen Wake 
frock, above, center, of printed linen in l vely 
‘color combinations and bands of piping: the F 
third frock, Co-Ed, of lovely printed satee r with 4 
smart drapery in bodice and skirt, c uld be 
worn for shopping, calling, or at home 
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The modern housewife prides herself on her Your Dealer Has Them Fo , 
app rance at every hour of the day, and for If for any reason you are unable to find » Hubr 
her thes ulility frocks were chosen be- these pretty frocks in the shops of your r. of en finish i" s 
ae ‘ney are wearable, practical, pretty, own town, write to Good Housekeeping P ts a MSO tne oi 
and smart. The first, above, trade-marked Trade-Marked Fashions, 119W.40thSt., = marked Dix-Make, exires ity 
Fifth Avenue Styles, is fast color sateen with a N. Y. C., and we will tell you the = rayon, washable, in wh or 
Seorgetie collar, boutonniére, and tiered skirt name of the nearest place to find them the rs, green, or rose, : 











The Problem 


O P 


UL A 


Faces Every Boy and Girl Sometime, 


esomewhere. It 1s Discussed Here by a 


Woman Who Has Guided Thousands of 


Young People Through Their Teens 


LL voung people desire to 

be popular. Few young 

people think deeply about 

the fundamental qualities 

that inspire lasting admiration, 
but a great deal of the surface accomplish 
ment and behavior that attract immediate 
attention and applause. Yet even very 
voung people know they must look beyond 
the present and that certain sterling quali 
ties will be necessary as they grow older 
The desire to be conspicuous in the 
hope that popularity may follow explains 
why every group has, and always has had, 
its extreme members who do whatever is 
being done a little more emphatically 
than any else. If skirts are long, 
theirs trail around them; if short, they go 
above the knees If hats are large or 
poked,’ their features are extinguished by 
their head gear: if some grown women are 
smoking, they begin at fifteen or sixteen 
Boys are not so conspicuous in following 
extreme fashions, though the same ten 
dency is the e, as shown in Oxford bags, 


one 


Jessica G. 


Cosgrave 


certain 


and ties, and the 
few other items in which men can vary 
their attire. These are the girls and boys 
who adopt the extreme styles in dancing 
and frequently go almost or quite over 
the line into acts of questionable propriety, 
or even morality, not—at least. at the be 
ginning—because there is anything really 
wrong about them, but because they are 
so anxious to be the first and the most con- 
spicuous in everything they do or take up. 

As the outstanding characteristics of 
these rattling youngsters is thoughtless 
ness, it is improbable that we can get them 
to pause and think through what they are 
doing, what is their object in doing it, and 
whether they are really going about it in 
the right way to accomplish their ends 
Perhaps, however, if the parents, especially 
the mothers, understand more clearly 


tvpes ol hats 









One must be likable to be 
liked, and lovable to be 
loved, and must give to 
receive. Except in rare 
cases, we get about what 
we deserve in the way of 
affection and admiration 


what is going on. thev may be able 
to put in here and there a word 
which will have a restraining effect, 
if repeated often enough 
It is undeniable that one must be likable 
to be liked, and lovable to be loved, and 
must give to receive. For a while the good 
qualities may exist only in the eye of the 
beholder, but, except in extreme and rare 
cases, we get in the end about what we de- 
serve in the way of affection and admira- 
tion 

When young people emerge from child- 
hood and begin consciously to take stock 
of their characteristics, some find them- 
sunny-natured, magnetic, adapt 
able, unself-conscious, quick-minded, and 
therefore sought after by all their ac 
quaintances. Why this is so with some, 
and the opposite with others, we shall 
probably some day clearly understand as 
psychology goes on with its discoveries 
Today it is enough to say that one’s char- 
acteristics are the result of a combination 
of inheritances and training. Young peo 


sely es 


ple of the type just described are never 
found in the spectacular group; they do not 
need to be there. They attract attention 
enough just by being themselves ; 

Che others are confronted with one 
two immediate possibilities 


They may 
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withdraw into themselves and make no 
attempt to be social, or they may try to 
compensate for the inner lack by an outer 
bravado. If they have real inner resources, 
love of study, or a talent of some kind, they 
usually take the former course, perhaps too 


zealously. They gain a poise and an 
inner strength, however, which often 


supply just what they felt they lacked, 
and give them a charm all their own. If 
they have not these resources, and their 
minds are set upon a social life, then we 
have the stage all set for the farce which 
so many of them are playing today. 

Exaggeration does attract attention, 
usually that of others as empty as one- 
self, occasionally of those a few degrees 
higher. As this is the easiest way of 
making if not a real social success, at 
least an actual social splash, no wonder 
itis the way taken in somany cases. Unfor- 
tunately, affectation can not be moderate; 
it must continually strain for new effects 
or it ceases to challenge. So courses of 
action begun in the desire to arrest notice 
become more and more bold and _fool- 
hardy, until frequently there is a smash of 
some sort. 

lf a girl is fortunate enough to have an 
older brother, he can often save her in this 
dangerous descent. If he tells her what 
his friends say behind the backs of 
girls who do the things she does, she may 
have sense enough to realize the real 
value of their attentions. If he advises 
her to “cut it out,” she may be faced, 
however, by the dreary alternative of no 
attention at all. Boys are not unselfish, 
and if a girl really isn’t interesting to them, 
either by what she intrinsically is or by 


some boldness or 
freedom, she is left 
to work out her 
own problems with- 
out much help from 
them. 

There was a girl 
I shall call Peggy B., who was caught on this 
kindof rebound,and came tome with her per- 
plexities. She had been playing rather hard 
with some boys, and because she had been 
cut by a few girl friends whose good opinion 
was desirable she awoke to the fact that 
her popularity was on a false basis. She 
feared that if she reversed all her old ways 
her beaux would call her a prude and would 
desert her. I explained that any com- 
promise would be difficult, and if she 
wanted to put herself on a firm social foun- 
dation she must begin all over again. I sug- 
gested to her that she take stock of her- 
self, and try to estimate as though she were 
some one else just what sort of qualities 
she had and how these might be utilized 
or developed to secure the kind of position 
she wanted. She showed me later the 
notes she had made, and I am glad to say 
she found the points in her character that 
had sound values. Now she is popular 
in the right way and has completely re- 
deemed her past foolishness. 

To any other girl who has made this 
startling discovery we can offer the same 
advice. Let her make a careful survey, 
paper and pencil in hand, of all her quali- 
ties, good, bad, and indifferent. Put them 
all down and look them straight in the 
face. She may w’sh she were some other 
sort of individual, but this is the kind that 
she is at the moment, the points she has to 
work with. Much of the material will be 
good, for fortunately we all have sparks 
in us of the divine, and therefore both the 
desire and the capacity for perfection. 
If, for example, she is the exaggerated, im- 
pulsive type of girl, probably she has a 
warm heart and really likes little children, 
older people, and those in trouble. If she 
has been leading a thoughtless life, she 
will find that most of this has been mere 
impulse. She did kind things if they were 
immediately before her and easy to do. 
If they were not, she frequently forgot 
them, or promised and did not perform. 
Nevertheless the desire was good, and 
upon it can be built the superstructure of 
an unselfish life—something well worth 


achieving. Kindly acts frequently 

repeated and carried to their con- 

clusion make a real change not only 

in the character, but in the personality 
and in the degree of magnetism one reveals 
to other people. Remember we have 
begun with the supposition that all young 
people wish to be attractive—that is, to at 
tract others so they will wish to be with 
them—without doing absurd or daring 
things to make others aware of them. This 
can not be done overnight or without effort. 
but if the motive is strong and the end 
kept clearly in sight if can be done. 

Perhaps in the inventory the object of 
our advice and help has also put down a 
capability of some sort. This is excellent, 
for every one—perhaps especially here in 
the United States—admires any person 
who can do something really well. She 
must not be satisfied with a half-way 
accomplishment. She has a double goal 
to do the thing itself well and to attract 
legitimate notice and admiration for herself 
for being able to do it. That means real 
mastery, which is not easily attained, but 
can be won with the initial talent or ten- 
dency and the strong resolve to succeed. 
If one makes oneself an expert in anything, 
the pursuit itself will grow in interest and 
keep one from missing the excitements that 
are given up, and in the end one will have 
both. 

Perhapsour imaginary pupil hasadmitted 
to herself that she is intelligent—far more 
intelligent than she has allowed people to 
find out. She imagined it would make her 
unpopular if boys knew she was interested 
in ideas and had made up her mind that 
some daring or ‘‘wicked line”’ would attract 
more attention. It probably did attract 
attention, but not lasting interest, while 
real intelligence is a great gift that grows as 
Urge her to try with the 
most intelligent boy of her acquaintance, 
talking about the most interesting idea she 
has ever thought about, not themselves 
and not their neighbors, but a real idea 
transmigration of socialism, a 
philosophy of life, anything that has caught 
her own imagination and made her think. 
Unless she has chosen her companion in the 
experiment badly, she will find the boy as 
eager to rest his mind from trivialties as she 
is herself. 

I have known many instances where both 
bovs and girls pretending they were bored 
by anything “highbrow,’’ when some one 
had the courage to break through the pre- 
tense, found themselves far more interested 
in conversation (Continued on page 134) 
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The Romance Beea 


OW was it that all the things vou 

H had dreamed of brought a little 

trace of unhappiness in their train? 

Joan often wondered. A year ago she had 

been a struggling school teacher, but with 
a song of joy always in her heart. 

Now she was living in luxury, as the pre- 
sumptive heiress to Aunt Adelaide’s riches. 
She was engaged to Andrew Hallam, the 
man she loved. And yet she was unhappy, 


for her soul was never at peace. 
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Amélie came 
home gay and 
interésted, and 
when the boxes 
arrived,opened 
them to show 
their contents 
to the two men 


Drew was the chief cause of her misery. 
His constant flirtations with an old flame, 
Rose Carter, hurt Joan, constantly. Yet 
her innocent friendship with Giles Armiger, 
the young man who kept the bookshop in 
Granitehead, brought furious tirades from 
Drew, and unfortunately Aunt Adelaide 
took sides with him in it. 

Finally, driven to desperation, Joan ran 
away to Maine, to stay with Penelope, an 
old friend who kept summer boarders. 


The Story of a Girl Who 
eAnd All Her Trust 


She made no secret of her destination, 
writing to both Drew and her aunt to tell 
them she would be glad to come back at any 
time they were willing to let her be the 
judge of her own actions. 

And before she left, she went to Giles’ 
bookshop. Giles had helped her more 
than he knew, and she felt she could not go 
without receiving his approval. 

But Giles was not in. Only his friend 
Scripps, the shoemaker, was in the shop, 
and Scripps was secretly hostile. For 
Scripps and his wife, Amélie, lived only by 
Giles’ bounty. Amélie had lost her reason 
after the death of her dearly loved brother 
in the war. Since then, by some myste- 
rious transference of identity, she had 
looked on Giles as her brother. Scripps 
she seemed to detest, and her treatment 
was breaking his heart day by day. 

In the hope of winning her gradually 
back to sanity, Giles had opened his house 
to them. If he married—what would 
become of Amélie? Scripps could have 
borne poverty for himself, but for Amélie 

to be shut in some dismal 
institution—he could not 
bear the thought. And so 
when Joan asked for Giles, 
“He is at home,” Scripps 
told her. ‘His wife is ill.” 
It was like a blow to Joan. 
Why had he not told her? 
She left her address for 
Giles, but her heart was sick. 
As for Scripps, he rested 
j well content. And Joan 
was never mentioned. 

The Thanksgiving festival 

at Penelope’s was just over 


when a nfessage came to 
Joan. Aunt Adelaide was 
dying. Would she come? 


She took the train at once, 
and her aunt died in her arms; 
her will left Joan mistress ot 
a fortune. 

Andrew Hallam and his 
sister, Nancy, came to the 
funeral. His old charm for 
her still lingered, and her sadness conspired 
with him. 

Far north, on his island, Giles saw the 
death notice in the paper. At once he 
called Joan. And when she came he had 
comfort for her—and the knowledge ol 4 
friend. 

As he sat by the fire remembering the 
sound of her voice, the phone rang His 
heart throbbed. Could it be Joan again: 
But it was much nearer home. His cousin 
Dilly’s baby was dying. The road to their 
lighthouse home was covered by the waves. 
Could Giles bring the doctor in a boat? 
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and (Confidence Lo Ab 1 other 
. ‘‘Am I too extrava- 
gant, Giles?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘Get what- 
ever you like,” he 
ILES, driving his boat in the wild said, smiling at her 
night, was aware of a strange 
exaltation. His battle with the 
elements gave him an outlet for 
the excitement which had stirred him 

| since his conversation with Joan. 
Yet in spite of his exaltation he knew the 
_ — danger he was facing. The great waves 
’ lifted the boat to staggering heights, then 
) » plunged it to incredible depths. He felt 


§ the sharp sting of the snow in his face. 
. &§ The darkness was like a thick curtain, ex- 
cept when the wind blew the whirling flakes 
' away from William’s big light, so that Giles 
' saw it and steered by it. The cold was 


intense, the distance great. Making 
Granitehead would be harder than he had 
anticipated. But he meant to make it. 

He was halfway there now—three- 
quarters. He swept around the peninsula 
and into the harbor. As he came to the 
quieter waters, he knew his fatigue. He 
tied his boat to the pier and went through 
the deserted streets. The water that had 
swept over him had frozen to his cap and 
coat. He chose to make a joke of it when 
he reached the doctor’s door and was 
admitted. 

“T’m not sure,” he said as he stepped 
into the lighted hall, ‘‘whether I am Charon 
or Santa Claus.” 

The doctor held out his hand. ‘My dear 
; fellow, you've had a hard pull. The light- 
house keeper telephoned you were coming, 
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and my wife made coffee.” A 
j _ The doctor's wife, a pretty little woman 
. ina pink dressing-gown, said: ‘It is awful i 
you two should be called out on such a 
1 night. And the chances are that all By 
> the baby has is the colic.” ie 
o | “No.” Giles told her; “‘she has a 
“ sensible mother. Things must be bad i} 
? or William wouldn’t have been so 5 
» Insistent.’”’ ; 


“But it’s a dreadful storm—and 
if dangerous.” 

He saw what she feared, and tried to 
— soothe her. “The worst of it was get- 
e | ung here from the island. We'll have 
1 |  2othing to do now but cross the har- 
d | bor and round the Point.” 
f But he knew, and the doctor knew, 


€ that rounding the Point was a thing 

e hot to be talked about. 

d ma) hen Giles had finished his coffee, to carry Ol ce ersation Yet when they 
‘ the doctor kissed his wife, and they came to the Point. he was silent. 

Went out. “Yes,” the voung doctor agreed, “but lhev were furiously assailed now by the 
he “If it wasn’t for our women,” the doctor how much he misses!” outside seas. Giles. holding his boat to its 
is sald, as they walked swiftly through the Giles thought of that as he again fought course as best he could, linked himself in 
n? Showy streets, “things would be easy. It’s withthe elements . . . how much he misses his mind with a moving picture he had seen 
in because we hate to hurt them that we lose .. . how much he misses... 1 some vears ago. There had been a man 
i our nerve,” The doctor was a cheerful and cour- caught in a storm like this . . . it seemed 

Giles quoted, “ ‘He travels fastest who ageous passenger. He raised his voice to Giles he was that man. . . his boat 
travels alone . . .’” above the howling of the storm and tried buffeted by the waves . . . the snow in a 











wild dance 


Suddenly the 
great light shone 


just above them 
stabbing the 
dark like a flaming 
sword. 
They swept into 
a quiet cove and 
found the landing 
place. The doctor 
leaped out, and 
Giles followed him. 
There was a wild 
run up the sands 
to the little house, 
its warmth and 


glow as the door 
was flung open, 
and William’s 
glad voice shout 
ing: 

“Dilly, darling, 


here’s the doctor.” 

But Dilly, bend 
ing over the baby 
in her arms, said 
with heaviness, 
“Tt’s too late.” 

It was not too 
late. The young 
doctor knew a 
thing or two. 
New things they 
had done to the 
babies in hospitals 

at the eleventh 
hour. In a second 
he had all three 
of them helping 
him—Giles and 
William and Dilly. 

An hour later 
the baby was 
sleeping natu- 
rally, and then the 
voung doctor said 
to Dill 

“We shall want 
something to eat, all of us. 
the child.”’ 

Dilly understood why he had sent hei 
awa\ lo be busy would steady her. As 
she worked off her hysteria in a wild beat 
ing-up of eggs, she marveled at the 
doctor’s skill. Such man was next to 
God. Such healing was a miracle! As 
much as the laying on of hands! 

Giles telephoned to Jose and to the 
doctor's voung wife. 

“We shall stay all night,” he said, “and 
hope for better weather in the morning.” 

Dilly had a royal meal for them—savory 
sausages and griddle cakes and maple sirup. 
The doctor ate ravenously, but Giles was 
not hungry. 

“I’m dead for sleep,” he said 
don’t mind, I’ll turn in. 
eyes open.” 

Dilly took him to the guest-room. “The 
doctor wants to stay close to the baby. Oh, 
Giles, if it hadn’t been for you, my baby 
would have been dead.”’ 

“You’d better say, if it hadn’t been for 
the doctor!” 

He saw her tears and kissed her on the 
cheek. William, who was behind her, re 
ceived her then in his arms, and she clung 
to him, crying. 

When they had gone, Giles threw himself 
mn the bed and fell into disturbed slumber. 


I'll sit here by 


“If you 
I can’t keep my 


Rose hesitated for a moment. 


car and came.” All the blood 


All night long in his dreams he fought the 
storm; he saw the man in the movies, who 
vas himself, struggling in the icy grip of 
the elements. All night long he was aware 
that the thing he was fighting for was not 

» save Dillv’s baby, but to save Joan 
who was being wrecked on the rocks . ! 

In the morning he staggered up to find 
that it had stopped snowing and that the 
sun was out. Dilly, white but smiling, was 
busy in the kitchen. 

“William has taken the doctor over to 
see the light. They'll be back for break- 
fast.” 

“T thought we’d had one breakfast.”’ 

“At four in the morning? And 
didn’t eat anything.” 

He didn’t eat anything when again they 
sat at the table. The young doctor, casting 
on him a speculative eye, said, 

“Aren't vou feeling fit?” 

“I'll be all right when I get rested.” 

The gray boat, as they returned over the 
route they had taken in the storm, rode 
now through sparkling waters. ‘‘There is 
something cruel in a morning like this,” 
Giles remarked, “after a night when men 
have fought for their lives.”’ 

“Nature is always cruel,” the doctor 
agreed, “‘and it is only when man gets away 
from her and finds the grace of God that 
he is kind.” 


you 


“I suppose you're joining the Hallams?”’ 
in Joan’s body 





Joan coun 


seemed to surge and retreat. 


Giles glanced at him in surprise. He 
was a round-faced little man, skilful and 
scientific, but he had grasped at a great 
truth. 

When they reached Granitehead, the 
doctor took Giles up to the house with him 

“I’m going to give you something to set 
you straight. You've a bit of hoarseness 
that I don’t like, nor your loss of appetite 

The doctor's wife was waiting at the 
door. She kissed her husband and clung to 
him. Giles remembered Dilly in Williams 
arms. He thought of Joan. If she might 
be there to welcome him on the island! 

The sea was still rough, and Giles was 
almost exhausted, when at last Jose helped 
him land at the island pier. Giles staggered 
as he stepped out of the boat. 

Jose was solicitous. “You sick?” 

“A bit of cold, Jose. I'll drink some- 
thing warm and go to bed.” 

But before he went to bed he gave an 
account of the night to Scripps and Amélie, 
making light of his adventures. Amélie 
knew Dilly, but since she shrank from 
meeting strangers, had seen little of her. 

“Why should you risk your life tor other 
people’s children?’’ she demanded coldly. 

“It wasn’t much of a risk, and other 
pec »ple’s children mustn’t die if we can help 


it. 
» _» che 
“You are always taking chances, she 
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tered, “Are you?” “Yes. 


Drew wrote that Barcelona was deadly, so we jumped into a 


Had she come all the way to ride neck and neck with Rose Carter for Drew's favor? 


said passionately. “There was old Peter— 
you went over that windy day and brought 
him back.” 

“Why not? There was no one to look 
after him in the shop. He might have 
starved. And now he adores Margarida’s 
kitchen. She is always stuffing him. If 
he doesn’t look out, we'll be having paté- 
de-fois-grés without going far afield for it.” 
He laughed, but his head was splitting. 
‘Tm sorry,” he said, “but I’ll have to turn 
in. I'll be as right as rain, when I’ve slept 
this off.” 


UT he was not as right as rain. 

night he had a raging fever, and now it 
Was Jose who drove the gray boat to town 
and brought back the young doctor. 

“He's in for pneumonia,” was Malcolm 
Macdonald's verdict, as he came down to 
the living-room, leaving Jose with the in- 
Valid. “I must get some nurses at once.” 

“T'll nurse him,” Amélie said. 

Macdonald shook his head. “Sorry, but 

must have experienced people.”’ 

“He’s my brother,” Amélie spoke with 
tense insistence. ‘Nobody else shall take 
care of him.”’ . 

2 The doctor’s shrewd glance studied her. 

Of course, he’d want you,” he said at last, 
Soothingly, “but doctors have to settle 
these things,” 


Bef re 


She yielded to the finality of his tone and 
went away to consult with Margarida. 
When she had gone, Scripps said: ‘“‘He’s 


not her brother. And she is my wife. The 
war—did things to her—mentally.” 
He gave a brief history of her case. The 


young doctor listened attentively. 

“I’ve had some success with people like 
that,” he remarked at the end. “When 
things are better with young Armiger, I'll 
take her case in hand. But I don’t dare 
give much hope.” 

“You'll open a new heaven and a new 
earth,” Scripps said, “if you can bring back 
to her eyes the look that I remember.” 

The nurses came, one for the day and 
one for the night. Giles’ condition was 
serious. The young doctor, going back and 
forth in the gray boat with Jose, dared not 
speak of the fear in his heart. 

Scripps would beg, ‘Is he better?” and 
sit brooding by the fire. 

Dilly, telephoning frantically, said to 
Scripps, 

“I feel as if it were our fault—for calling 
him out in the storm.” 

“He would never have been satisfied if 
you had not called him.”’ 

Amélie had no fears. Giles would get 
well. But she hated the nurses. 

She grew a bit excitable about it. “Itismy 
place to be there.” 


Scripps was glad 
the nurses were in 
the house. Their 
quiet competency 
gave him a 
of safety, not for 
himself, but for 
Amélie. 

“If she gets out 
of hand for a mo 
ment,’’ Macdonald 
advised, “they will 
know what to do.” 
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UT the most 
dreadful thing 
that Scripps had 
to deal with was 
not Amélie’s_ ex- 
citabilitv, but the 
things he heard 
when now and then 
he stood on the 
threshold of Giles’ 
room and looked 
in. He saw his 
friend lyingstraight 
under the bed 
clothes, his ruffled 





hair dark against 
the pillow, his 
cheeks burning 


bright with fever. 
His eyes were shut, 
but his lips moved, 
as heavily and pain- 
fully came the re- 
iteration, ‘Joan, 
Joan, Joan.” 

“I have robbed 
him of the thing he 


wanted,” Se ripps 
accused himself, 
“after all he has 
done for me and 
Amélie.” 


In the watches of 
the night he tor- 
mented himself. If 


he wrote to Joan, confessing all? Asked 
her to come? He had heard that such 


things sometimes turned the tide toward 
recovery. He said to the doctor: 
< I here is some one he cares for. 
think—if she came—?”’ 
rhe young doctor shook his head. “Not 
yet And today he seems a little better.” 
And now they knew that the worst was 
over. The nurses relaxed their vigilance. 
Amélie and Scripps, standing in the door, 
were cheered bya smile from the invalid and 
a weak wave of the hand. But it was not 
until Christmas Eve that Giles sat up. He 
had then a little tree which Jose had cut 
and which Amélie had trimmed, and it was 
brought to his bedside Amélie wore her 
pomegranate gown, and the lights of the 
little candles shining on it made her seem 
like the spirit of the season—not the Christ 
spirit, but a mad spirit of revelry and riot. 
She had brewed a steaming bowl of punch 
and she brought it in for Giles and the 
nurses. She had a wreath of mistletoe on 
her head. Giles smiled at her, but when at 
last she went away satisfied, he said to the 
night nurse, hair was gray and 
whose hands were wrinkled, 
‘Read to me about the Star ... 
When she had read the sweet old story, 


Giles murmured “Thank you,” and fell 
peacefully asleep. (Continued on page 231) 
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Canned sardines and 
shrimp both find 
many uses in 
everyday meals 


F ALL the foods in our markets, 
O I have found none with more 

interest or adventure surrounding 
its production than canned fish. Suffering 
hardships and uncertainties that would 
read like a story from Conrad, our sturdy 
fishermen claim the products of the sea and 
straightway put back to shore. With 
dispatch the fish so recently drawn from 
the clear, cold waters of the ocean are 
cleaned, washed, packed in tin cans, and 
cooked—all within a few hours—all with 
the most scrupulous care. 

It is small wonder then that canned fish 
fresh from the sea provides one of the most 
wholesome and economical foods we can 
buy. Available at all times, these canned 
sea foods, like fresh fish, are not alone rich 
in protein, fat and minerals, but contain a 
higher percent of iodine than any other of 
our common foods. Therefore frequently 
serving them adds to our healthful foods, 
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No industry has 
done more to stock 
our shelves with 


quickly prepared 
main and salad 
dishes than the 


canners of sea oods 


for those 
who live in districts 
where it is difficult to 
get enough iodine in 
the daily food supply, 


especially 


’ 
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making prevalent con ~~, 


ditions of the thyroid 
gland known as goiter. 

Surely no industry has done more 
to stock our shelves with an ade- 
quate variety of quickly prepared 
main dishes than the canners of the 
products of the sea. Codfish cakes! 
Would that you might have visited 
the spotless clean cannery where the 
Director of the Institute and myself 
saw the snowy white potatoes and 
flaked salt codfish cooked together 
until tender, then whipped into a 


creamy mass, carefully seasoned, 
filled into the cans, sealed and 
sterilized under pressure, all 
ee 








THE STORY ABOUT 
CANNED FOODS 
Are you following the 


on Canned Foods? Tf 


s0, we Rnow that 


ready to be shaped into cakes 
and fried at the will of the 
housekeeper. 

And cans upon cans of 
flavorsome fish cakes, salad 
fish, flaked haddock, and 
fresh codfish! We watched 
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you are finding out n 1 useful as 
interesting facts about this grea 1 
try. It is an industry which is bein 
built up for you, the consumer, on the 
basis of careful research and inves 
ligation, for the purpose of conserving 
th. full flavor and food value of canned 
products. Miss Marsh and I haw 
gone on many voyages of discovery to 
canning plants to find out how th 
work ts actually doi In these articles 
therefor’, the Institute is givin “ua 
the facts about canned food 
ee ae Y. / 
NaAarme Cr. Aly 








canning processes from the time 


that the fish fresh from the 
water was hurried to the can 
nery, carefully cooked, freed of 


bones, flaked, and then sterilized in 
air-tight cans ready for immediate 
whether in salads, creamed 
any one of the many 
fragrant casserole dishes. Nothing 
could have been more inviting 

Later, you would have 
joined us in several canners’ kitch 
ens, for they have kitchens as well 
as you, where they sample ever) 
lot of fish they can before they 
offer it to you In these kitch 


use 


dishes or 


too, 


ens, we tasted not only the crisp 


Did You Know 


You 


Fish In So -Plany 


By Doro 


thy 


Of the Department 


tender codfish cakes and_ the sweet 
flaked fish which we had just seen being 
canned, but an amazing variety of other 
canned fish products as well. More than 
ever you would have been impresse : wil? 
the sincere and untiring efiorts o! the fish- 
canning industry to give the con mer the 
verv best that the sea affords Canned 
fresh mackerel! Never have we tasted 
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interest or romance sur- 
tion than canned fish 


IN cA 
FISH 


(ould Find So -Many 
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anything more tempting. Packed much 
like salmon, it is ready to serve in attrac 
tive form right from the can. Canned 
iinnan haddie with its smoky fragrance—it 
also is cooked and ready to serve. Canned 
fish chowder made from choicest fish and 
potatoes, in a milk stock delicately sea 
soned it, too, would please even the most 
lastidious of cooks. As for clam chowder, 
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Few housekeepers 
realize that there 
are five species of 
salmon varying in 
size,color,and 
texture which are 
usually canned 


there were the two 
varieties, and either 
one would - surely 
tempt on a cold win- 
ter’s day. 

But these canned 
fish products are 
really only a few of 
the wide selection at 
the housekeeper’s 
disposal almost 
everywhere. Canned 
lobsters, crab meat, 
oysters, herring, roe 
and clams have long 
been welcome additions to our meals, 
and they too are canned with most 
scrupulous care. As for sardines, so 
many are canned each year that 
their prices are low, and they sug- 
gest not only a nutritious food but 
an economical one as well. We gen- 
erally find three varieties on the 
grocer’s shelf: those packed in oil, in 
mustard sauce, and in tomato sauce. 
Generally the small sardines are 
packed in olive, cottonseed, or 
peanut oil, while the larger 
fish are canned in mustard or 
tomato sauce. Sardines can r 
be purchased in four-ounce, 
eight-ounce and_ twelve- 
ounce cans, as well as one- | 
pound oval tins. 

Canned shrimp are usually 1 | 
marketed in No. 1 and No. 1! 
cans containing about five oun 
and eight respectivel 
rhe shrimp are cooked before can 
ning and are put up in either a dry | 
or wet pack. ‘“Dry-pack” shrimp 
contain nothing but whole cooked 
shrimp, while in the wet pack the | | 
whole cooked shrimp are packed in 
a light brine. Both are excellent } 
canned fish products, and it is a 
matter of personal taste which one 
selects. 
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Puna needs no introduction, for 
it is almost a universal 
However, few of us realize that | | 
there are four species of tuna 
packed, and if we desire to buy the 


favorite 
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same variety of meat from time to time, 
we needs must examine the label. The four 
varieties of tuna include White Meat, 
Blue Fin, Yellow Fin, and Striped Tuna. 
Formerly there was some confusion, as cans 
bore only the label ““Tuna,” but today it is 
generally understood that cans labeled 
“White Meat’? contain the Albacore, 
which is a type of tuna having nearly pure 
white meat resembling to a remarkable 
degree in flavor and texture the breast of a 
chicken. Those cans labeled “Tuna” or 
“Light Meat Tuna” usually contain Blue 
Fin or Yellow Fin. The latter variety 
particularly is becoming increasingly pop- 
ular because of its close resemblance to the 
White Meat, which has been rather scarce 
for the last two seasons. Cans containing 
Striped Tuna are so labeled. This variety 
is a darker meat than any of the others and 
has a pleasant gamy flavor. It is usually 
the cheapest variety, because the fish is so 
small that the appearance in the can is not 
quite so favorable. 

Canned salmon should interest all in- 
telligent and thrifty housekeepers, for not 
only is there a Continued on page 228 
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Record bere ali taod take 


becween meaie 


TOTAL CALORIES 


The Daily Diet Diary shown 
above can be secured from 
Good Housekeeping Bulletin 
Service, 119 W. 40th St., New 
York City—4 copies for 15c 


F ANY person had told me last 

December that I would lose 

forty-five pounds in the next six 
months, I should have asked, “Why 
joke?” It was a well-known fact that 
I was stout, always had been stout, 
and assumed by all that I always 
would be. Just how heavy I was, no 
one knew or was ever likely to know, 
for I blissfully avoided the scales. My 
own idea was that I weighed about 
one hundred and sixty-five pounds. 
Finally I was persuaded to find out, 
and to my amazement I tipped the 
scales at one hundred and ninety-two 
pounds! 

Well did I realize that something 
had to be done. Just how I was to go 
about it was my first problem. My 
height is five feet six inches, which 
would allow for a standard weight of 
one hundred and thirty-seven pounds. To 
me the difference seemed enormous, and | 
felt my objective would never be reached. 

My first step was to receive the approval 
of my physician for such an undertaking, for 
any one attempting to reduce should have a 
physician’s advice as to her general physical 
condition, as to the rate of reduction, the 
amount of food, and the type of exercise. 
This accomplished, I was ready for battle. 
Unfortunately I chose Sunday for the day, 
and I had decided the diet would consist of 
one quart of milk. This, of course, was to 
be distributed and taken at meal hours. 
At nine o’clock I enjoyed one cupful of milk; 
at one o’clock I heated a cupful of milk and 
had mock oyster stew, minus oysters, but- 
ter, and crackers, and for dessert another cup- 
ful of milk made into a junket, using saccha- 
rin for the sweetening agent. Then at six 





















o’clock my fourth and last cupful of milk! 
If any one should attempt to follow suit, do 
take this warning: 
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Never, oh, never, begin 
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My Weight 


With the Good Housekeeping 


Institute “Daily 






ONE 
OF MY DAYS 


BREAKFAST Calories 
1 cupful orange juice 100 
1 soft-cooked egg 75 
1 slice bread 50 
Coffee ° 
225 

LUNCHEON 
1'> cupfuls macaroni and 

cheese 150 
15 cupful cole slaw 50 


Lemon Jelly with Banana and 
Cherries 


200 
Tea ° 
400 
DINNER 
Veal Cutlet 200 
>, cupful creamed carrots 100 
1 cupful string-beans 50 
Tomato Salad 50 
1 slice bread 50 


Baked Custard 


Total Ca!ories for Day 


Good Howst LPINg 


INSTITUTE 





For copies of the Daily Diet 
Card for Adults, address Good 
Housekeeping Bulletin Ser 
vice, 119 W. 40th St., New 
York City—price 10c each 





‘Diet Diary as a Guide 






By Laurine C. Augustine 


on a Sunday or holiday! Food on 


these days is an important factor 
which is intensified by one’s in- 
activity. An appetite which I never 


knew I possessed seemed to tempt me 
and did its utmost to shake my 
resolution. 

In order to lose forty-five pounds in 
six months, I scheduled my reduction 
at three pounds a week for the first 
six weeks, two pounds for the next 
nine weeks, and one pound each for 
the last nine weeks. As a guide for 
the goal, this proved satisfactory, but 
I did not bind myself to it with hard 
and fast rules. Some weeks my weight 
dropped below and other weeks it was 
slightly above, easily accounted for by 
the lack of exercise or an occasional 
“calorie spree.” However, these 
weeks were the exception, and the 
planned schedule was made to serve 
its purpose. 

After experimenting I found that 
an average of ten hundred and fifty 
calories a day brought a reduction of 
three pounds a week, approximately 
twelve hundred and fifty calories 
brought a reduction of two pounds a 
week, and fourteen hundred calories 
daily took care of the final stretch of 
one pound reduction a week. The 
best method for keeping track of the 
daily calories proved to be the Daily Diet 
Diary published by Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute. This diary gives one an opportunity 
of charting calories per day, making a grand 
total per week, and insures one of a balanced 
diet and a record of all food taken, including 
between-meal lunches. In planning m) 
meals, I decreased as much as possible the 
amount of potatoes in all forms, sugar in 
mv beverages, cereals, bread, butter, cream, 
jellies (not gelatine dishes, of course), gravies 
and heavy desserts. In their place, I tried 
to take in some form about one pint of milk 
a day and eat those vegetables and fruits 
which add bulk and banish the empty feeling, 
vet do not supply an excess of calories. 
Typical vegetables of this group include 
asparagus, brussels sprouts, cauliflower, celery, 
cucumbers, eggplant, lettuce, radishes, sauer- 
kraut, spinach, tomatoes, cabbage and string- 
beans, an average serving of any of these 
giving about twenty-five calories. The fruits 
lowest in calories (Continued on page 133) 



































White and brown rice make 
excellent potato substitutes, 
if they are supplemented by 
fresh fruits and vegetables 


OTATOES in some form 


invariably appear on the 
American table, and right- 


fully. They are economical 
sources not only of protein 
and energy, but of minerals 
and vitamins as well. Yet 
we all welcome a change 
from day to day, and it is a fore- 
thoughtful housekeeper who, for 
the sake of variety, frequently 
introduces rice, macaroni, dried 
beans such as limas, and the like 
in place of the potato course. 
Unlike potatoes, macaroni 
and rice (unless one is using 
brown or “cured”? rice) do not 
contain a similar abundance of 
minerals and vitamins and par- 
ticularly vitamin C. However, 
if as in all balanced meals, we 
are careful to include plenty of 
fruits and vegetables that are 
rich in minerals and vitamins, 
then rice and macaroni may well 
be termed “potato substitutes.” 
White rice is better known than 
brown rice, yet the brown con- 
tains more minerals and should 
find frequent use in our menus. 
In fact, brown rice adapts itself 
to the same uses as white rice, 
the only difference being that 
it requires from one-half to 
three-quarters of an hour longer 
cooking than the white variety. 
Dried lima beans, too, as an 
inexpensive food rich in protein, 
carbohydrates, and minerals, 
are ideally suited to replace the 


potato course, or—as is true with rice 












Macaroniand spaghetti 
as well lend themselves 
as an accompaniment 
to the main course 


a-n ~ 


vom, 


Instead 


0 


OTATOES 


The Institute Often Uses 
Rice, Macaroni, and Beans 


re oe ,—_—a 
\ : ‘ by 





Dried beans, particularly 
dried lima beans, are one of 
our most inexpensive and 
nutritious vegetables 


possible early-morning prepara 
tion for the evening meal and 
save unnecessary dishwashing, 
in that they play the double 
role of baking and serving dish 
as well. 

With such a wide choice of 
“potato substitutes” available, 
there is little reason for our 
meals to lack in variety, as tests 
in the Institute kitchens have 
revealed. And of all the recipes 
we devised, Savory Lima Bean 
Scallop proved one of the most 
tempting, for it illustrates so 
well the magic of the casserole. 
In making Savory Lima Bean 
Scallop, soak one and one-hali 
cupfuls of dried lima beans in 
cold water from six to eight 
hours. Drain, cover with boil 
ing water, add one small onion 
sliced fine, and cook slowly un 
til tender. Add one-half tea 
spoonful of salt during the last 
part of cooking. Drain and add 
one cupful of diced celery, two 
tablespoonfuls of chopped green 
pepper, one cupful condensed 
tomato soup, one-half cupful o 
wa er, two tablespoonfuls oi 
melted butter, one-eighth tea- 
spoonful pepper, and salt to 
taste. Pour into a greased casse 
role, sprinkle the top with one 
fourth cupfulof buttered 
crumbs, and bake in a medium 
oven of 400° F. for thirty min 
utes. Bacon strips may be ar- 
ranged on top of the casserole 


just before baking, if it is to be served 









and macaroni as well—to serve as the 
main course in casserole combinations. 
Furthermore, as one of the most alka- piece vegetable dish, taking the place not 
line-producing foods known, dried lima only of potatoes, but another vegetable 
beans play an important part in com- of the same meal. Melt two table 
bating those acid conditions of the body INSTITUTE BULLETINS spoonfuls of bacon drippings in a frying 
generally referred to as acidosis. OF TIMELY INTEREST pan with one tablespoonful of butter or 

here is nothing more inviting than a Cooking Time and Temperature oil. Add one-half cupful of finely 
steaming bow! of tender rice, macaroni, Chart : chopped onion, and cook until the onion 
or dried lima beans well seasoned with 1 Guide to ‘eal Planuins f is tender but not brown. Then add 
salt, pepper, and butter. Yet even such WS three cupfuls of cabbage and one seeded 


salt t en St Recipes by Chart | Bride's Cooker) 
a dish takes on new interest and inspires Doles Sebati Cute » green pepper, both finely shredded. 


asamain dish. Serves six. 
Rice with Cabbage serves as a one- 








exclamations of delight from the whole mee seal sida Cook 15 minutes stirring often, so that 
. e i a ; “ a 25 ‘ 

family when served from the versatile Pitmiaite Oh Sapeliie Deaiihnes the cabbage does not brown. Add one 
casserole. For many colorful and fra PaaS Pa 7 cupful of cooked brown rice and two 


grant combinations having these ‘potato 
substitutes’’ as the basis find their way 
to the magical casserole. And it is such 
one-piece casserole dishes that make 


cupfuls of stewed tomatoes. Cook slow 
lv until thick and the cabbage is tender: 
Season to taste with salt and serv 
Serves six. Continued on page 102) 


Address Good Housekeeping Bulletin 


Service, 119 W. goth St., N.Y. City 
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N THIS page in January a mem- 
ber of our Engineering staff dis- 
cussed the testing of gas ranges 

in our laboratories here at Goop HovuseE- 


The Gas Rance and 


ree -Meals 


KEEPING Institute for the purpose of 


finding out what ranges measure up to 
order to 


our Institute stan 


award them our Seal of Approval 
aim of all our testing work is to make it 
possible for you to purchase an approved 
gas range with a feeling of confidence 
that it will give vou satisfactory service 
It seems 


lards in 


if you use the range properly. 
almost unnecessary to say that to get 


the best service from a range 
fact, from any equipment 


rhe 


or, in 


-is to learn 


Esther W. Payne 


oA Day 


-As Prepared in the 
Institute Laboratories 


and My Own Kitchen 





the same time, and the housekeeper may 
go out the second afternoon feeling en- 
tirely carefee, to return about forty-five 
minutes before dinner time, if the vege- 


tables have been prepared in the morn- 


the oven was 


ing as directed in the center of this page. 
You will notice that in the second meal 
not 
having been done the afternoon before 
while the oven was being used. 

I have a family who depend on me for 
preparing dinner, and with a full-time 


lighted, the baking 


position here at the Institute it is not 


always easy. 



























































Only by planning ahead 
am I able to do it at all. 
my two brothers always demand pota- 


For instance, 


. . Of the Department of Cookery ; 

how to use it to advantage. In this con ; toes, and so I cook enough one night for 
nection we always urge the importance two dinners. I do not consider these 
of following any directions or instruc potatoes left-overs, for they are defi 
tions the manufacturer supplies with his } nitely planned. Often a small amount 
product. Further instruction, however, } DINNERS of left-over food tucked in the refrig 
is often necessar\ RB 1 Fill a a or Sail erator in a moment of thrift is forgotten 

For this reason we have given in th > 17 tox 1 Green Pepper and later thrown out, but if meal plans 
table on the opposite page the salient ‘ Wi od Cream ire made far enough ahead, extra food 
points in the dailv use of the gas range , = P . can sometimes be cooked to advantage 
practises which may seem simple, but ( [ Ronen Hollies Sau and put away in the refrigerator for the 
which effect considerable saving in time, i sentry’ Ra Relish next day. So be sure vou have a refrig 
fuel, and work when o erator that keeps 
they become ha- the food in good 
bitual. We wish to : | condition, Use it 
stress the economy YESTERDAY ae TODAY the year round in 
of planning meals a 1. Peapase Fillet of Haddock | | 1. te the momion cheap tl helping you to plan 
few days ahead, = or Beef Loaf over baked potatoes and your meals ahead. 
compared with last- 2. One hour before dinner, season ready for browning. Certain dishes, of 
minute planning. It light oven. Wash potatoes | Shred cabbage and green course, lend them- 
not only saves fuel, and put in oven to bake peppers for relish. Set all selves more readily 
but what is more with Beef Loaf in refrigerator to planning ahead. 
important, the eter- 3. Prepare individual Cara- 2. Half an hour before dinner Fruits are delicious 
nal worrv of settling mel Custards and Ginger- open asparagus and heat when baked in cov- 
the daily question, =e | Melt fat andputpotatoesin |) cred utensils or cas 
“WW hat shall we have temperature to 325° F. and 1. Dress a hen seroles. Muffins 
today? If food put in custards, gingerbread 5. Add water or soup stock may be made and 
costs must be kept tomatoes, and fillet, if used and chives to left-over to- reheated for a few 
low, the cheaper j Prepare enough French matoes Heat and strain minutes either in 
foods can be used in dressing for relish next day G. Prepare Hollandaise sauce the oven or in a 
a more interesting covered pan on top 
variety and form in of the stove; or they 
planning ahead. may be split and 

We have shown LUNCHEONS Hors D’Cuvres toasted for break- 
on this page in din- Chicken Stewed with Tomato Sauce fast. The break- 


ners for two days 
how planning ahead 
helps. In one, the 
entire meal iscooked 
in the and 
provision is made 
for the next dav, so 
that the second day 


oven, 


the oven will not 
have to be lighted 
at all. The first 


day ’s dinne r will re- 
quire considerable 
preparation in get- 
ting the vegetables 
and fish or meat 
loaf ready and pre- 
paring the salad. 
But most of the din- 
ner for the second 
day is prepared at 


‘ 


Fried Fillet Sole 


Top Stove 


Grilled Tomatoes 


Chocolate 


Vegetable Salad 


Steamed Fig Pudding 


Spoon Bread 


Lam}! Chops 


Lettuce with Roquefort Dressing 
Canned Peaches 


Whole Wheat 


Steamed Puddin 


Supreme 


ream ol 


Whole \ 


Oren 


Casserole of Vegetal 
Baked Custard 
DINNERS 

Top Stove 


Stewed Celery 


Brea 


l 


Mushroom Soup 


\Vheat 


les 


Potato Ss Hashed in ( rea 


Shrimp Sauce 
Spinach 


Luce 


Rolls 


Sunshine Sauce 


Cottage heese Salad 


m 


Sponge Cake 


Mashed Potatoes 


Scallo 


Spani 


Cot 


Oven-Broiled Mackerel 


loma 


and Ripe Olives 
Bread Sticks 
Endive Salad 

Fruit 


(dre ni 
Somerville Meat Loaf 
ped Onions Baked Sweet 
Graham Muffin 
Endive with French Dressing 
\pple Crisp 


Potatoe ~ 


Scalloped Ham and Potatoes 
sh String-Beans Corn-Bread 
Pepper Relish 
tage Pudding Orange Sauce 
Baked Onion Soup 
Jaked Potatoes 
to Stuffed with 
Dressed Peas and Celery 
Baked \pples 


Coliee 


fast cereal may piten 
be cooked in the 
oven with the eve- 
ning meal and sim 
ply reheated tor 
breakfast. How- 
ever, in baking sev- 


eral foods at one 
time, be sure that 
thev will all bake 
well at the same 


temperature. By 
consulting the 
Goop Hovusekrel 
ING Institute Cook 
ing Time and ‘Tem- 
perature Chart (see 
age 77), vou will 

} 


sec that many foods 
baked at the 


are | 
‘ 


temp rature, 








and that it is easy to devise dinner and 
juncheon menus which miay be baked in 
the oven at one time. Such Oven Meals 
bv Temperature will be found a conve- 
nient method of working. They also save 
fuel, and labor in dishwashing, as many 
of the vegetables and desserts may be 
served in the same dish in which they are 
cooked. In planning oven meals, of 
course, it is not necessary to bake the 
whole dinner in the oven, for a cold des- 


: sert prepared that morning or the day be- 
fore, such as ice-cream, jellies, junkets, 
tapioca and rice desserts may be preferred 


for that particular meal. A portable oven 
thermometer or a heat-controlled oven is 
important for uniform results in preparing 
anoven meal. You also avoid wasting fuel 
: by nct overheating the oven at any time. 

‘The length of time for oven meals is 
determined by the food requiring the long- 
est baking, and in most instances this will 
be the meat. As the meat is often seared 
at a high temperature for fifteen minutes, 
a pastry shell may be baked at this time. 
Then, when the temperature is lowered, 
the vegetables or other foods 
may be baked. 

If you have a_ closed-top 
range, several utensils may be 
placed over one burner after 
the contents have been brought 
to the proper temperature, 
usually boiling temperature. 
Food which has been cooked, 
or needs only slight cooking, 
can be moved back on this top 
and kept hot. It is just as 
interesting to plan top-stove 
meals as oven meals, and as in 
using the oven much fuel and 
time may be saved by careful 
planning. We have given sev- 
eral menus for both top-stove 
and oven meals, some entirely 





; top-stove, and others where the 
baked foods in the meal were 
; done at a previous time when 


the oven was heated for some 
other food. 

Baked Fillet of Haddock. 
Wash the fillets and dry. Add 
one tablespoonful of salt to one 
cupful milk. Dip the fillets in 








The heat regulator on the oven of 
a gas range obviates the necessity 
of manually controlling the tem- 
perature of the oven when baking 











1. 


“I 


. Select utensils suitable in size and shape 





Good Housekeeping Inetitute 
Cooking Time and Temperature Chart 


srs fat. =—S.5525 


a al 


femp« 































for forty-five minutes. This serves eight. 

Shrimp Sauce. Prepare one cupful me- 
dium white sauce and add it to one slightly 
beaten egg-yolk. Mix well. Add one-half 
cupful cooked shrimp broken into small 
pieces and one teaspoonful lemon juice 
Cook over hot water one minute. 





By lighting the gas burner only when ready to 
be used. 

By turning off the gas burner at once when 
cooking operation is finished. 

By lowering the gas after the water has come to 
the boil, in order to keep the water boiling gently, 
since water boiling gently is the same tempera- 
ture as water boiling hard, and thus cooks the 
food just as quickly. 

When the range is installed, have the burners 
adjusted so that the flames just touch the bot- 
tom of the utensil and do not come up around 
the sides. 

By keeping drafts of air away, because they 
blow the heat from the flames and cooking 
utensils. 

By keeping all burners clean and the small holes 
or ‘‘ports’’ not stopped up with spilled or boiled- 
over food. 


. The burner flames should not have any yellow in 


them. If they do, the burner should be ad- 
justed by the dealer from whom the range was 
purchased, or by your gas company. 

Use the solid top and the oven to capacity by 
planning meals far enough ahead so that desserts 
served cold, fruit, or other food may be cooked 
for a future meal when the top burners or oven 
are in use. 

Use tightly covered pans for top-stove cookery, 
to keep in the steam successfully, using no 
water, or a minimum of water, in cooking to con- 
serve food values. 

Use 
triplicate and duplicate saucepans over one 
burner whenever possible, to save fuel. 
Use the simmering burner to 
boiling whenever possible. 


maintain 





Size Casserole of Vegetables. Soak one cupful 
dried lima beans over night. In the morn 
ing, cook until tender and drain. To the 
beans, add two cupfuls diced celery, one 

“ half cupful shredded green pepper, four 
an onions sliced and two cupfuls canned toma- 
Reertieg Teaperorete toes. Season with salt and pepper. Pour 

a ~ into a greased casserole and bake at 350° F. 
for one hour. Serves six. 

, Scalloped Ham and Potatoes. Soak one 
quart sliced raw potatoes for one hour. 
Drain and dry carefully. Place one-third 
of the potatoes in a 
greased casserole 

% ee oo Over these slice one 
onion and sprinkle 
2 with pepper. Next 
Sh oe RS tt | place a layer of 
sliced ham, about 
HOW I GET The port- 
THE MOST OUT able oven 
OF MY GAS RANGE thermom 


eter will 
insure uni- 
form bak- 
ing results 
when cook 
-ing the 
oven meals 








one-half pound. Repeat having 
a layer of potatoes on top. Pour 
two cupfuls of thin white sauce 
over the ham and _ potatoes 
and bake for one hour at 350° 
F., covering for the first half of 
the time. Serves six. 

Spanish String-Beans. Prepare 
and shred one can green string- 
beans. Prepare a tomato sauce 
To three cupfuls 
canned tomatoes, add one onion 
sliced fine, one shredded green 
pepper, one bay leaf, two pepper- 
corns, three whole cloves, one 
teaspoonful salt and a speck of 
cavenne. Cook slowly until 
thick. Remove the bay leaf and 
whole spices. Add to the string- 
beans and bake at 350° F. thirty 
minutes. Serves six. 


as follows. 











Baked Onion Soup. Slice six 








salted milk, drain slightly and roll 
in sifted bread crumbs. Place in a 
greased baking pan and sprinkle 
with a little melted fat. Bake at 
500° I’. for ten minutes. 

Beef Loaf. To two pounds of 
ground beef, add one cupful suet, 
four small onions chopped fine, two 
cupfuls soft bread crumbs, two tea- 
spoonfuls salt, two tablespoonfuls 
Worcestershire Sauce, two eggs 
slightly beaten, four tablespoonfuls 
horseradish, one teaspoonful dry 
mustard, and four tablespoonfuls 
minced green pepper. Mix well to- 
gether and pack into a greased loaf 
pan. Cover the top of the loaf with 
tomato catsup and bake at goo” F. 


medium-sized onions and cook in 
two tablespoonfuls of lat until 


light brown. Add three cupfuls plain 
stock, or three cupfuls boiling water in 


which have been dissolved four beef bouil- 


lon cubes, one-half teaspoonful salt, one 
teaspoonful kitchen bouquet, one eighth 
teaspoonful celery salt, and a speck of 
pepper. Pour into a casserole. Place six 
rounds of bread on top and sprinkle with 
grated Parmesan cheese. Bake uncov- 
ered at 350° F. until the cheese is melted 
and well browned. 

Caramel Custard. Scald four cupfuls 
milk. Caramelize one cupful sugar and 
dissolve in hot milk. Add the milk and 
sugar to six slightly beaten eggs. Add one- 
half teaspoonful salt and one teaspoonful 
vanilla. Strain into a greased baking dish 
Set the baking (Continued on page 124) 
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Tre AO- 
Man 


Gerald 
Mygatt’s 
Clever Story Of 
A YES-MAN 
Gone Wrong 


Illustrated by Rose O’ Nez// 


WISH we could properly begin this 
story with Cynthia, but I’m afraid 
we can’t. Instead we must begin 
with George Lanson. 

It would be more fun the other way, be 
cause beautiful things are more fun to read 
about and think about than things that 
are unlovely, and Cynthia was at her art 
loveliest when George Lanson was 
anything but. Nevertheless Cynthia didn’t 
come into his story at the start, although 
she did in due course; came tiptoeing in 
wide-eyed and almost silently, but very, 
very firmly. 

So Cynthia must be ignored for the 
moment, because the real story of George 
Lanson began a good many vears before 
she was even thought of, and it began with 
another girl. The other girl’s name was 
Miss Van Doren. That was how girls were 
spoken of then 

When George Lanson made his proposal 
of marriage to Miss Van Doren, he re- 
ceived what was probably the first serious 


less 


surprise of his life. Miss Van Doren 
laughed. She laughed nicely, but she 


laughed just the same 

Then she said, “W hy ’ George, don’t be 
silly!” 

Lanson must have stared at her in be 
wilderment. It is impossible that he could 
have been unaware of his own desirability. 
Here he was, young and rather dashingly 
handsome in a fair-haired sort of way; a 
little undersized in physique, it is possible, 
but undersized in nothing else. He had 
obviously what mothers of daughters term 
“evervthing.”’ His name was in the Social 
Register, followed by a string of symbols 


indicating membership 
in certain unimpeach- 
able clubs. He lived 
on Murray Hill, just off 
the Park Avenue which 
was then the very thing 
today’s Park Avenue is 
not. His father and 
his grandfather had 
lived on Murray Hill. Over and above all 
these items he was wealthy, heir to a for- 
tune in seven figures, and active head, by 
inheritance, of his father’s business. 
Certainly he must have stared. 

In any event Miss Van Doren saw fit to 
make explanation. She laid her slim, 
white hand upon his, a thing which in those 
days was not done without some thought, 
and her eves melted a little. 

“I’m sorry,” she said simply, 


“but—but 
I was afraid this was coming, George. You 
know I’m terribly fond of you. Why 
we've known each other since we were 
babies. That’s why, I guess. Maybe I 
know you too W ell.” 

He glowered and muttered something 
that sounded like, *‘Well, what of that?” 
Then he resumed his baffled staring. 

They sat facing each other across a low 
tea-table upon which a silver service 
glinted comfortably with the rose-colored 
reflections of two stately, silk-shaded 
lamps. Above their heads a lofty ceiling 
seemed even more lofty because of the pale 
February twilight that filtered in through 
a multiple barrier of curtains; lace curtains 
hiding the honest glass of each tall draw- 
ing-room window, with overcurtains of 
heavy, old-rose plush to make each window 





‘Will you paint a picture of me?” chanted 


opening even narrower than it actually 
Was. 

The wealthy young man and the patri- 
cian young woman continued measuring 
each other in silence. But at last he spoke, 
a little stiffly, for there are times in a man’s 
life when to be laughed at is not good. 

“T thought I was paying you a compli 
ment. To offer one’s hand is, after all, a 
compliment, is it not?” 

She nodded, then said quickly: “It 
isn’t that. I do appreciate the compliment, 
George—” 

“What is it then?” 

She shook her head soberly. 
don’t, George.” 

“But I deserve an answer.” 
eves flickered ever so slightly. 
I demand an answer.” 

He stood up, began striding back and 
forth across the pattern of the great Persian 
rug whose other end was lost in the dark- 
ness of that long, formal drawing-room. 

Now her own eyes changed subtly, and 
she said, “Very well, then,” and she began 
talking quietly. 

She said many things, some of them 


He leaned forward. 
“Please 


His black 


“Tn fact, 


gentle and others less gentle, and as she 


talked he slid somehow into a chair and 
sat watching her; sat all hunched up, which 


Tl ey ee es 








nee 











Cynthia. 


was a position unnatural to him; and his 
lace was white, and his cheeks were rigid, 
and his eyes seemed very large. 

Presently she paused, and he asked with 
sarcasm, “Is that all?” 

Perhaps this lone remark was the actual 
forging of that defensive sword of sarcasm 
whose darting rapier-play became so 
familiar in later vears to George Lanson’s 
friends—and correspondingly feared by his 
enemies. He smiled as he asked his single 
juestion, a new and somewhat toothy 
smile that left his eyes unmoved. 

Something about this smile, or some- 
thing about something, must have irritated 
Miss Van Doren, for she laughed a little 
nervously and countered with, 

“Isn’t that enough?” 

“Perhaps,” he said, still smiling that 
wide and unliving smile. ‘Let us recapitu- 
late and see. You tell me you must marry 
{man who is his own master, not a slave. 
\nd you tell me I am a slave. Is that 
correct?” 

“You are a slave to convention,” she 
evaded uneasily. “Yes, and I think you 


are becoming a slave to money, George 
you who could well despise money. I— 
it has disappointed me terribly.” — 
because I gave up my 


“Vo : = 


He reached out and caught her hand. 





“Yes,” 





cried George Lanson. 


painting and took over the business?” 

“T—I think that’s it.” 

“Ah!” His eyebrows elevated them- 
selves. “You think that’s it.” 

She colored. ‘Well, then, I know that’s 
it, if you want me to be brutal. You loved 
your painting, and you were good at it. 
That portrait of me that you started—it 
was splendid. You hated business, and 
you told me only yesterday—remember? 
that vou still have no taste or knack for it. 
Yet because your father commanded you 
to give up the one and take over the other, 
you obediently did just as you were told to 
do. You fought with yourself, I know, and 
the decision took some time, but you made 
it—his way.” 

Abruptly her eyes went moist, and she 
held out a hand toward him shakily. 

“Oh, George,”’ she said, ‘“‘vyou have so 
much—so much, much more than most 
men. You have the opportunity to be 
great, to do big things. If you only would! 
Yes, it sounds foolish, but I wish I could 
inspire you. All over the country big 
men are doing big things, building rail- 
roads, tunneling mountains—”’ 

‘‘Are vou suggesting that I become a civil 
engineer?” he queried with that new 
sarcasm of his 





“That’s 


what I said--yes 





1 


She shook her head. ‘“‘No, George, I’m 
suggesting only one simple thing. All 
your life, ever since I’ve known you, you've 
always said ‘Yes.’ You didn’t want to go 
to England—remember?—but you said 
‘Yes.’ You didn’t want to give up the 
work you loved, but you said ‘Yes.’ And 
even I know this, George, that the men 
in this world who just say ‘Yes’ get no- 
where, amount to nothing, achieve noth 
ing. If only you would learn to say ‘No’ 

if only you could learn to say ‘No’—” 

“You think I can’t say ‘No?’” he in- 
terrupted, smiling his new smile. 

“George, I’ve never known you to say 
‘No’ in vour life. I’ve never known you to 
show the slightest real spunk—’”’ 

He rose and bowed stiffly. His smile was 
a little wistful now, and his eyes were not 
unlike the eves of a dog who has been 
whipped. “If saying ‘No’ can be done as 
delightfully as you have done it, I really 
think I might try it,” he said 

Then he bowed again and went out. 


At HIS office next morning George 

* Lanson’s clerks shied away from him 

in alarm. He was neither cross nor grouchy; 

he was vicious. There were few girl 

stenographers in those days, and Lanson 
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had none, else his trouble would have been 
guessed ina moment. His trousered clerks 
did not guess. They agreed, however, that 
he was on a rampage. 

“Keep out of his way,” 
one another. 

But the next day it was the same, and 
the next, and thereafter. In some mysteri- 
ous manner George Lanson had become 
what a later decade was to call “hard 
boiled.””. As far as he was concerned, it 
was undoubtedly defensive; one must 
grant him that much. And one must re- 
member this, for instance, in passing upon 
his reply to Miss Van Doren’s eventual in- 
vitation to come to see her and dine. In 
those days dinner invitations were penned. 
So were replies. 

George Lanson penned his with a fierce 
and somewhat unholy light in his eyes. He 
penned it upon the finest stationery of his 
favorite and finest club, which he should 
not have done. And then he read it hap- 
pily, smiling that toothy, mirthless smile. 

“My dear Miss Van Doren”: he read 
‘“‘No.—Sincerely yours, George Lanson.”’ 

Phat first ‘‘No’’ must have gone 
to his head like wine. So much of 
George Lanson’s early life has be- 
a myth that one can only 
hazard certain things. 

Within a week—this fact isknown 

old Dr. Bishop, revered rector of 
St. Maxwell’s, dropped in to see 
George Lanson upon hisaccustomed 
pilgrimage in search of what he 
called the support of the congre- 
gation. In the case of the Lanson 
family, grandfather, father, and son, 
this support had blissfully taken the 
form of an annual and discountable 
check for five thousand dollars. 
rhe old rector seated himself lux- 
uriously in George’s presence and 
ultimately led the conversation to 
its predestined goal. 

Then and there George Lanson 
did a surprising thing. He rose to 
his feet, his face very white. His 
hand gripped the back of his chair, 
and he even gulped. But he man- 
aged to force a word between his lips. 

And now the rector stood up, his 
forehead creased in utter uncompre- 
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And deep in my 
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jad her 
Then I ask of the 


Her faith in the goodness of ali 


The No-Man 


For though Lanson was not going to be- 
come a civil engineer, he had every in- 
tention of doing big things in a big way. 
And big things require capital. But if he 
ever thought of Miss Van Doren, either 
tenderly or otherwise, he never admitted it 
to himself. It may or may not have been 
significant, however, that the young 
woman who became Mrs. Lanson was a 
brown-eved blonde. Miss Van Doren, it 
will be remembered, was a_ blue-eyed 
brunette 

So George Lanson married, and he con- 
tinued to say “No.” Sometimes he said 
‘‘No” when he dearly wanted to say “Yes,” 
but then he would smile his bitter smile 
and wield his rapier of sarcasm; and that 
always made him feel happy, or what he 
thought was happy. And gradually, year 
by year, the times when he wanted to say 
“Yes” grew further and further apart. 


Now this is not the story of George 
+‘ Lanson’s life or even of his business 
career. That has been written and re- 
written, in newspapers and magazines and 
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‘ 
Sue comes wii hue r childish pussies 
And the questions deep in her eyes; 


And I 


ask of the Giver of wisdom above, 


“Make me 


Wise. 


holds my hand, and her childish trust 
out through her eyes of blue; 


“Keep me true.” 


lired, and Iresses, 
about me 


Oin 


arms 
who blessed the child, 
“Make me kind,” 


] 


mankind 


hension, his lower jaw sagging a lit- She holds in her heart secure; 
tle. He mumbled something. Dear God of mothers around the world, 

Said Lanson: “No. I tell you, Keep me pure. 
no. And don’t you ask me why, 
either. That’s my answer—no.”’ 

“But, my dear George—”’ 

“I tell vou, no. That is all.’ 

Lanson had bought a little leather even in one so-called inspiratio ial”’ book. 
covered book, a diary sort of thing, andinit This is simply the story of the amazing 
he was methodically entering a record of thing that happened to him in his fifty 
each occasion upon which he used his new ninth year, the vear 1926, when a little girl 


flat negative. Already the first pages were 
fillingup. Later, after the ‘no”’ business had 
become an ingrained habit-——the same “‘no”’ 
business that had started as a half-bovish 
gesture of proud chagrin—later he gave up 


the book as far as making entries was cor 
cerned. He kept it by him, though. And 
every once in a while, even in after vears, he 
would look through it fond] Phat is, he 
thought he looked through it fondl 

It does not particularly matter whon 
Lanson married, except that it was not 
Miss Van Doren. That his wife was well 


bred and pe rsonable was to be expected 


that she was extremely wealthy in her own 


right was to be taken as a matter of course. 


walked into a forbidden room 

The forbidden George Lan 
n’s lil \ It was a big, high-ceilinged 
butternut, with rows 


room Was 
son’s librar 


room pane led in soft 


ind rows of bookshelves all filled with 
books, leather-bound and hand-tooled, red 
books and green books and blue books and 
brown books and some that were black and 
gold The bookshelves climbed to the 
ceil ng and there asa ladder on vheels, 
ith a sitting place on top, so that one 
could climb up after them. The room was 
ot the least bit scary though, even to a 
ittle girl who had been let look into it only 
twice, because at the far end it had the 


loveliest window, like a church window 
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heart I am praying the while, 


only wider, and with panes of every-day 
glass. The window took up almost the 
whole end of the room, and it looked right 
out between two cool, shady maples and 
over a stretch of warm, sunny lawn to the 
bright, sparkling bay. 

Being a forbidden place, the library was 
naturally romantic. So was the mysteri- 
ous room in the attic where one couldn't 
even look, because it was always locked 
That was Grandfather’s room, too. But 
he never went there. 

He never went anywhere much, except 
to the city. Nor did Grandmother or any- 
body else around the place. Grandmother 
spent most of her time sitting in a chuise 
longue and reading, or else having treat- 
ments, or else standing in a window looking 
absently out across the water. Sometimes 
she gave teas or parties, and then people 
came, but generally nobody came. 

Nobody came and nobody went. Grand- 
father’s yacht swung this way and that on 
the end of its anchor chain; the horses 
walked around and around the paddock 
with grooms on their backs; the automo- 
biles, all except the two that went to 
the station, sat shiny and motionless 
in the big, dim garage. It was all 
sort of still and quiet, and the house 
was quiet, too; a big house for a 


little girl and much too quiet. 
One’s governess was always going 
“Shh!” 


On rainy days it was hardest, be 
cause the nursery got tiresome. And 
then there was no place to go but 
Cynthia—and though 
she did not know it, she was already 
tiptoeing into George Lanson’s story 

Cynthia had learned by experience 
to be careful downstairs on rainy 
Because 


downstairs. 


days. Grandfather was 
even crosser than usual when it 
rained. When he passed you in one 


of the hallways, you mustn’t speak 
to him; when he passed you on the 
veranda, up and down, up and down, 
you mustn't even look at him. 
Grandfather, it was explained, had 
been brought up in a day when chil- 
dren were seen but never heard. 
Cynthia wondered about her 
grandfather a good deal. Perhaps it 
was because she felt intuitively a sort 
of queer kinship with him, not of 
blood but of something else; a kin- 
ship maybe of walking up and down, 
Cynthia walked up and 
rhere wasn’t much else 
to do at the big house. There was 
nobody to run with, and there were 
no other girls or boys to play with. Dig- 
ging sand on the beach in the cove had been 
something to do when Cynthia was sik, 
but now Cynthia was all of ten, and digging 
sand could not be depended upon. Some- 
times it was a little fun, but generally it 
wasn’t. She wasn’t allowed to dig dirt, 
which might have been fun, although she 


because 


down, too 


didn’t know. All the dirt was in the gar 
dens, and the gardens were cared for by 2 
band of gardeners; a chief gardener who 
vas gruff, and a lot of other garde ners who 
hook their heads 

So Cynthia walked around, across the 


law? 


lawns and under the maples and do to 
the beach and in and out of the house 
always seemed to be going somewhere, be- 
cause she rather hoped she somehow mi 
x. A strange, slim little figure she made, 
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“I thought,”” Cynthia pleaded, “‘you would like to like me.” 
girl, I do like you.” 


each morning and each afternoon, in a 
clean, fresh dress of pink or blue or tan or 
green or white, walking sedately to the far 
end of the lawn, to the far end of the yacht 
Pler, and on rainy days to the far corners of 
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rooms and the far ends of long corridors. 
And time and again she passed George 
Lanson as he, too, walked up and down and 
up and down, out to the far end of the vege- 
table garden or over to the far side of the 











“But, my dear 


“I would like to like you, too,” beamed Cynthia 


barns. But Cynthia never spoke to her 

grandfather when she passed him She 

never even looked at him—not till after he 

was by, anyway—because she had been 

told not to. Once (Continued on page 120) 
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It is convenient to dry over forms wool stock 
ings and socks, especially children’s, in order 
to hold their shape and prevent shrinkage 
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HE last chapter of Proverbs, so 
often called the “woman’s chap- 
ter” of the Bible, has a vivid picture 


of a woman of that day as the manufacturer 
of the clothing and other fabrics for her 
household. ‘She seeketh wool and flax and 
worketh diligently with her hands . . . She 
laveth her hands to the spindle and her 
hands hold the distaff.’’ Great artists have 
given us pictures of women as they worked 
at these ancient crafts. Hanging beside my 
fireplace is a copy of that charming por 
trait of Lady Hamilton at her spinning 
wheel, by Romney, the noted English 
painter. And some of us still hold the 
memory of a grandmother or a grand- 
aunt, as she stepped back and forth on the 
green beside her house, drawing out the 
snowy carded wool to and from the re- 
volving spinning wheel. 

lhe whirr of the spinning wheel and the 
noise of the flung shuttle, the moving 
treadles of the loom and the thud of the 
batten, have ceased as home occupations. 
These picturesque house crafts, which 
brought long houts of labor for women, 
have been merged into great industries 
within comparatively few decades, and 
automatic machines in large manufac- 
turing plants now carry on with amazing 
speed and accuracy all these processes in 


the making of our fabrics. 
Until a short time ago, women literally 
84 ‘ 


Send to a good dry 


cleaner your coats, 
suits, and wool dresses 


held the manufacture of fabrics in 
their own hands, but we have 
given this work to industry. Have 
we any idea how industry is han- 
dling it? Are we as interested as 
our grandmothers in the quality of 
fabrics which we purchase, but 
which they produced? What do 
we know as to the suitability of 
each fabric and weave in relation 
to the use and wear it will receive? 

Then there are the new textile 
fabrics and the new mixtures of 
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WOOL 


Its Use and (are in the 
Fabrics of Today. An Institute 
Review of this Subject 


By Katharine A. Fisher, 


Director 


textile fibers. What do we know about 
rayon and celanese, for example, and their 
mixture with the older fibers—silk, cotton, 
and wool—in making a bewildering variety 
of lovely materials? 

In this and coming articles we shall 
review the characteristics, the use, and the 
care of the fabrics of today. For there isa 
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LOL 


place and a use for 
every textile fiber 
and fabric, and it 
will profit the pur- 
chaser to realize this. 

In our laboratories 
here at the Institute 
we are continually 
working with a vari- 
ety of fabrics, to find 
out just what care 
and what methods of 
cleaning, over extended periods, will best pre- 
serve their original quality and appearance. 

At this season of the year wool holds a lead- 
ing place among our fabrics. It is a poor con- 
ductor of heat and therefore does not carry 
away the heat of the body so quickly as other 
textile fibers, thus providing the best mate- 
rials for warm winter clothing. In summer 
we can more safely linger on the sand in a wet 
bathing suit if it is a woolen suit. 

We have several fibers akin to wool which 





The piece of cloth which is pictured 
above is a mixture of wool and cot- 
ton and can not be sold as all-wool 


is, of course, the fleece of the sheep—Australia 
being the largest wool-producing country 
today. There are camel’s-hair fabrics, cash- 
mere from the Cashmere goat of India, mohair 
irom the Angora goat of Asia Minor, and 
alpaca from the llama of South America. 
Cotton is often used with these fibers, and 
there are many mixtures of cotton and wool, 
though they can not be sold as all-wool. A 
wool material which has cotton in it will tend 
to wrinkle more read- 
ily when damp than 
will all-wool, and may | eee 
therefore need more 
pressing, Silk rayon, 
orcotton may be 
blended with the wool 
yarn to produce cer- 
tain textures and fin- 
ishes. Cotton used in 
this way helps to 
prevent shrinkage in 
washing. 

From the time the 
fleece is removed from 
the back of the sheep, i. 
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The wool yarn 
shown at the 
right, with short 
intertwined fi- 
bers, is often 
felted in making 
woolen cloth soft 
and of the right 
thickness. At 
left, the worsted 
yarn of long par- 
allel fibers is 
made up into 
firm worsteds of 
a distinct weave 


ply is insufficient to 
allow making from 
new or “‘virgin wool” 
all the wool fabrics 
demanded. Much 
reclaimed wool is 
used, that is, mate- 
rial from the wool 
discarded in some of 
the manufacturing 
processes, tailors’ 
trimmings, as well as 
that reworked from worn-out wool fabrics. 
This reclaimed wool is often called “shoddy” 
and held as inferior. On the contrary, if it 
came from a good quality of wool originally, 
it will be superior to low-grade virgin wool. 
Wool is made up into two main types of 
fabrics, woolens and worsteds. In the yarns 
used for worsted goods the fibers are long; 
they are combed out in a parallel way as illus 
trated and twisted rather tightly, making a 
fabric with a firm finish and with a distinct 
























A piece of fel'ed wool 
overcoating, with inter- 
meshed fibers to make 
the fabric soft and thick 


The same piece of cloth shown at the 
left, after being boiled in a strongly 
alkaline solution for a short time 


weave Hard serges and suitings, 
also the softer wool crépes and chal 
lies, are worsted materials. Good 
worsteds have excellent wearing qual- 
ities and retain their shape well. Re- 
worked wool is never used for worsteds. 
In woolens the elastic fibers of the 
yarn are intertwined, as illustrated. 
They are short, and the yarn is made 
into fabrics such as home-spuns, 
tweeds, flannels, and 
blankets, thestillsofter 
friezes and meltons, 
and pile fabrics such 
as Bolivia cloth. We 
also have the woolen 
or part-woolen knit 
goods such as jersey 
cloth, sweaters, bath- 
ing suits, underwear, 
and hosierv. Many 
woolen fabrics are more 
or less felted or fulled, 
thus hiding the weave 
altogether or making 





it passes through 
many intricate proc- 
esses before it emerges 
as a piece of cloth. It 
1s graded, washed, skil- 
7 blended with other fibers and wools of 

arious kinds, carded, combed, spun, dyed, 
Woven, and finished. The world’s wool sup- 





_ eee EEE | it indistinct. Wool 
fibers are covered with 
} flattened, overlapping 
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scales which aid in the 
EO ae ee ae ne felting when the fibers 


Draw exact size of wool garments : become _intermeshed. 

such as sweaters on paper before In the felting the fabric shrinks and con- 

washing, then spread to dry, drawing tracts considerably, and this shrinkage has 

them gently into shape while wet to be provided for (Continued on page 228) 
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adequate proof that good 

lighting pays dividends 
by lessening nerve strain and 
fatigue, thus making work- 
ers much more efficient and 
contented. Borrowing a page 
from Industry’s book, we 
can apply the same remedy 
in the household and benefit 
accordingly. 

The essentials of good util- 
ity lighting are few and rela- 
tively easy to obtain with 
present-day equipment. 
First, it is necessary to have 
enough light to insure the 
performance of work with accuracy, speed, 
and safety. The correct amount of light can 
be obtained either by having several light 
sources or by having fewer with increased 
candle power or quantity of light at each 
source. There is a practical limit to in- 
creasing candle power, for lights can be 
made so brilliant that they are annoying. 
Properly planned lighting calls for the 
happy medium of a correct number of 


[: INDUSTRY there is 


Inside-frosted lamps, 
25 to 50 watts, are suit- 
able for auxiliary drop- 
lights, and 150 watts, 
clear, for the central 
light shown below 





The fixture above fits 
against the ceiling. 
The glass globe has a 
designincolor,to 
meet the present mode 


lights with ample candle power 
for each, depending on its loca- 
tion and purpose. The second 
requirement for good lighting 
is that properly designed diffus- 
ing or reflecting globes or shades 
shall be used to give uniformity 
in the distribution of the light 
and eliminate uncomfortable 
bright spots and deep shadows 
which result from unshaded 
lights. 

Relatively small kitchens are 
the vogue in modern houses of 
usual types and sizes. There is 
a good reason for the compact, 
efhciently designed kitchen; it 


saves steps and _ conserves 
energy. Such kitchens fre- 
quently can be adequately 


illuminated by a single central 
fixture mounted close to the ceil- 
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ing. This mounting is important, for with 
the light placed high, the shadows are 
shortened, particularly the shadow of the 
worker, who usually has her back to the 
light when performing tasks at the sink, 
range, or work center arranged along the 
wall. Ina room approximately square and 
about ro feet on each side, a central lighting 
fixture such as that illustrated at the left of 
this page, and with a 150 watt clear lamp, 
should give satisfactory illu- 
mination. 

For larger kitchens or those 
irregularly shaped, two ceiling 
fixtures may be necessary for 
general illumination, supple 


Drop-lights like this are used for increasing light 
at work centers and for eliminating sharp shadows. 
The fixture is suspended from a pipe or so-called 
“stem,”’ which is easier to clean than a chain 


mented by bracket or drop- 
lights over the work centers 
The shades for these lights 
may be of the deep bell type 
open at the bottom or of the 
totally inclosed t pe. Ip 
side-frosted lamps of the 2: 
40, or 50 watt sizes yil] 
prove satisfactory, the watt. 
age of the lamp used being 
chosen so that the resulting 
illumination will be adequate 
for the type of work to be 
done. 

Keeping the light sources 
clean isimportant and should 
be a routine matter fora film 
of dirt will reduce the amount of light, 

Of course color in kitchen lighting, when 
this refers to the light itself, is not desirable 
However, this does not mean that we must 
use only plain white glassware to diffuse 
the light for globes are now available that 
have designs on them in color. These de- 
signs are of such a nature and so placed 
that they have practically no effect on the 
color of the light and do not reduce the light 
emitted to any noticeable degree, but they 
are attractive and fit in very well with the 
mode for color. 

As to color in the light itself, it is inter- 
esting to note that the light from an 
ordinary incandescent lamp is more vel- 
low than sunlight. When it is 
particularly desirable to have a 
close approximation to daylight, 
an incandescent lamp with a blue 
glass bulb can be used in place of 
the ordinary clear or inside 
frosted lamp. These blue lamps 
made for this special purpose are 
known as ‘daylight lamps.” 

The home manager who cares 
for her eyes will see to it that she 
has a suitable reading light for 
moments of relaxation or for 
study. Expert observation shows 
many of our homes are neglected 
in this important respect. 
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This floor plan of a 12’x 
12’ kitchen shows a cen- 
tral fixture, and drop- 
lights over sink and cabi- 
net and range. Note the 
convenience outlets, 
conveniently placed 


(>) Ceiling Outlet 


42 Convenience Outlet 


1y Wall Fan Outlet 


S!} Single Pole Switch 
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Cooking utensils take on glow- 
ing colors—Chinese red, canary 
yellow, and apple green with 
linings of ivory to give contrast 


ow Lou 


whole house and has even penetrated 

to the kitchen! Shop windows are 
brilliant with devices and equipment—no 
longer in the conventional white, but in 
gay reds and yellows and greens. And 
scarcely a day passes at the Institute that 
does not bring new messages from manu- 
facturers of household equipment, telling 
us “Now You Can Get It In Color.” 

There can be no mistaking the signifi- 
cance of this new trend in the home. 
Kitchens once all in white or in dull drab 
shades may now be made bright and cheery 
by the introduction of color. 

As the Institute 
sees it, this devotion 
to colored kitchens 
brings two definite 
sets of problems, one 


Aistcte of color has passed over the 


This small gar- 
bage container in 
green gives one of 
the Institute kitch- 


for the housekeeper, ens a delightful 
and the other for the sete of cater 
manufacturer. The 
Institute has been 


spending much time in 
following this whole 
problem of color in 
the kitchen, and in 
oing so a number of 
us have visited manu- 
facturing plants 
where these new col- 
ors are being evolved. 
From our talks with 
manufacturers, we 
have come to the con- 
clusion that the pro- 
duction of colored 
equipment of various 
kinds has brought a 
Problem to which 
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NEW INSTITUTE 
LAUNDRY BULLETIN! 


Our new edition of “Laundry 
Equipment and Methods” is just 
off the press, with new i'lustra- 
tions, new plins for th: home 
luundry, and methods brought up 
to date on the basis of work done 
in the Good Llousekee ping Insti- 
tute laboratories duving the past 
year. Price 25c. Send to Bulle- 
tin Service Bureau, 119 West 
goth Strect, New York, N. Y. 





















some manufacturers are 
now turning much of the 
resources of their plants. 
High-grade artists have 
been emploved to. get 
“just the right shades,” 
and manufacturing proc- 
esses have had to be re- 
adjusted to suit these 
new demands. 

Already calls are com- 
ing in for new colors 
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A kitchen cabinet in green, a set of 
green glass bowls, and a colorful 
work dress provide an _ inviting 
scheme in our Institute home kitchen 


and new shades of these colors. What 
does this mean to the manufacturer? 
It means that certain colors may be in 
much demand for a time, but may de- 
crease more or less suddenly in populari- 
tv. This leaves unsold stocks of equip- 
ment and losses to some one. Manu- 
facturers are realizing this clearly, and are 
beginning to cooperate with one another in 
an effort to stabilize the present rather 
confusing situation and decide upon a few 
colors that will last because of their sheer 
beauty and adaptability. Consumers can 
help manufacturers, therefore, by not ask- 
ing for the impossible—for new shades and 
new tones. They must also expect to pay 
extra for these new colors, for the manu- 
facturer has been put to extra expense in 
producing them. (Continued on page 188) 
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Uan ishing From the Land? 


HERE is no greater threat 

to health and sanity than 

rural isolation, hard and 
unremunerated labor, and the 
absence of modern sanitary ap- 
pliances. The rural father and 
mother are doomed to such a 
life. It is highly desirable that 
some further attention be paid 
to this class of citizens. The census shows 
the continual falling off of the rural popu- 
lation. It also shows the paucity of the 
income of the farmer, and that great for- 
tunes are made not in agricultural regions 
but in industrial centers. 

When George Washington was the lead- 
ing character of this country, perhaps 
70 per cent. of our population were rural. 
George Washington himself had the repu- 
t tion of being, at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, the richest man in America. His 
possessions of farms and farm appliances, 
of farm animals and slaves, made him a 
man of mark for his accumulated wealth. 

All this is changed. The latest census 
figures show that less than 30 per cent. of our 
population are rural, and this term “rural” 
includes small towns probably up to 500 
inhabitants so that, after all, 30 per cent. 
of our people do not live upon farms. 
There is no way by which I can reach a 
definite conclusion as to what proportion 
of the rural population resides in small 
villages. If I should say that 1o per cent. 
of the rural populatio:z were of this kind, 
it would reduce the actual number of peo- 
ple living on the farm to about 20 per cent. 
of our population. Twenty per cent. of 
115,000,000 would be 23,000 000. If the 
average number of people in a family on 
the farm is taken at five, the number of 
mothers on isolated farms would then 
probably be about 4,750,000. 

Now, what is the condition of these 
isolated farmers’ wives? We do not appre- 
ciate the hardships to which they are sub- 
jected, and the difficulties with which they 
have to contend. I was brought up in such 
an environment and therefore, keenly ap- 
preciate the value of messages from the 
world outside, and the good they do. 
There were few magazines in the late for- 
ties and the fifties of the last century. 
Distances to schools and to churches were 
great, and there were other hardships 
which farm people had to endure. These 


problems are attached directly to the 
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agricultural industries throughout the 
country, but they affect the housewife 
even more pointedly than the husband or 
the other members of the family. 

The papers are full of discussions of farm 
relief, and justly so. The condition of the 
farmer is such, at the present time, that poli- 
ticians and publicists who are really looking 
after the public interest, can no longer ignore 
the agricultural problem. The methods 
proposed for the relief of the farmer are 
many, but perhaps none of them contains 
the elements of real relief. The President 
saw fit to veto the only measure for farm 
relief which Congress has passed. The 
various groups of farmers are not at one 
with regard to the kind of relief they want. 
I think the President would be willing tosign 
any measure which all farmers’ organiza- 
tions in he country would endorse. While 
it might not be an ideal relief, it would be 
one unanimously approved by the farmers 
themselves. But no real relief is complete 
which fails to include the farmer’s wife. 

The conditions which the farmers face 
are easily determined. The farmer is the 
only industrial worker in the country who 
is not unionized. He is the only person 
who produces an article and has nothing to 
say as to what he shall sell it for. If he 
grows a bushel of wheat, he is forced to 
take what the buyer offers, and that is 
often far be ow the actual cost of produc- 
tion. In his estimate of expense he never 
includes his own services, nor the services 
of his wife, nor of his children past fourteen 
vears of age who work either in the field or 
in the kitchen. The only things he puts 
down as expense are the things he buys, 
and not the things he and his wife do. 

First of all, to get relief, the farmer must 
know the actual cost of what he grows. 
To this end he must have an estimate of 
that cost made by those who know. For- 
tunately, in every state there are experts 
connected with the Land Grant Colleges 
and the Agricultural Experiment Stations 
who have this knowledge and who, if the 


farmer really wanted them to, 
would be glad to give him the 
facts. The trouble is, the 
farmer does not know what to 
ask for, and therefore he prob- 
ably will not get what he needs. 

This is the field which the 
politicians, who are simply 
after the farmer’s vote and care 
nothing for his welfare, can till with great 
success. For this reason, most of the so- 
called remedies proposed for farm relief are 
like patent medicines, and those who advo- 
cate them are much in the condition of the 
quack. Both the theory on which the re- 
lief is based, and the relief itself, are far 
from having any scientific foundation. On 
the other hand, the economists connected 
with the Agricultural Experiment Stations 
and Land Grant Colleges can give the 
farmer an exact calculation as to what it 
costs him to grow a bushel of cereal, a bale 
of cotton, a beef steer or a sheep designed 
for mutton. If the farmer can be informed 
of these costs—and he can be if a concen- 
trated demand is made for them—he 
would be in a position to know what he 
should receive for the product of his fields. 
Having this knowledge, he would be much 
more inclined to unionize himself, join 
with other farmers, and demand that the 
farming industry should have the same 
right to fix the price of the farm product 
that other industries have in fixing the 
price of their product. 

The wise manufacturer—and most 0! 
them are wise—knows exactly what the 
object he makes costs him. Having de- 
termined this, he sets upon it a price which 
covers the cost of the article and yields 
him a fair profit. The public utility, what- 
ever it may be—the railway, the steam- 
boat, the bus line, or any. other form ol 
conveyance for passengers or freight—is 
permitted by the law to have a certam 
valuation placed upon its assets and then 
demand a fare for passenger or for freight 
which covers a generous interest on the 
total investment. The public utility fur 
nishing gas, electricity, or water has the same 
privilege. The labor organization fixes the 
price upon skilled or unskilled labor and the 
hours of service, and the union demands 
that when their services are rendered they 
shall get their price. This principle obtains 
with all the other (Continued on page 205) 
(Dr. Wiley'’s Question-Box is on page 94) 
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No wonder we eat 7. OUP 


soup every day! and a bit 
of history 


[x THE year 1898 there 
, 4first appeared in the win- 
* dows and on the counters 
a7) of grocery stores a product 
nef new to the public. The 
{\ 3 product bore a Red-and- 
ey White Label upon which 
were displayed the words 

“Condensed Soup.” 

Today its name and its label are 
familiar everywhere. It is sold in every 
food store in the United States and in 
the sea-ports of the world. This soup 
filled a demand that had never before 

‘been answered. 

In America, asrecently asthe end of the 
last century, soup was not appreciated 
at its true food value. It did not appear 
with such regularity on the family table 
as in Europe. In this country we had 
yet to learn that soup should be eaten 
regularly, and not just occasionally. 





HE NEW condensed soup was origi- 
nated with this Idea: ‘Everybody 
should eat soup. It offers a variety of 
delicious flavors not to be obtained in 
any other food. It is nourishing and 
a wholesome. It stimulates the appetite 
~~ Ot r) > (5, S and causes the digestive juices to flow 
cee more freely. People should eat soup 
every day both for their health and their 
pleasure. If only they can be supplied 
with soup of splendid quality, already 
prepared for them and at a price which 
all can afford, they will serve it regu- 
larly and derive as much benefit from it 
as do the Europeans.” 

And so the Red-and-White Label 
appeared. Condensed soups in delight- 
ful variety, (see complete list on each 
label), were placed at the disposal of the 
public, relieving them of all the trouble 
of making soup at home. And today in 
millions of homes soup is appreciated at 
its true worth—as a dish that belongs in 
the duily diet. 
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12 cents 


a can 











WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 


In using advertisements see page 6 








‘As Beauty 


Experts 


Remove Cold Cream 


This new way saves expensive laundry 
and safeguards your complexion. 





7-Day Test Free 


OU need cold cream as a beauty aid 
... as a cleanser, as a powder base. 
But skin specialists tell you it often clogs 


the pores, lets the skin become sallow, 
greasy, actually rubs germs into the skin 
—if it is not properly removed. 

That’s why this new method of remov 


ing cold cream is so important. Towels 
are not only expensive (because cream 
ruins them, you know) but they are 


skin. 

To meet the requirements of modern 
beauty culture, a new product has been 
perfected — called Kleenex 'Kerchiefs. 
These gossamer light, super-absorbent 
sheets remove cold cream, make-up, etc., 
without rubbing — gently, effectively. 


often too harsh tor delicate 


They absorb all surplus oils. They leave 
your skin fresh, radiant, free of impuri- 
ties. And... they are most economical 


FOR COLDS 
For colds, Kleenex ’Kerchiefs eliminate damp 
handkerchiefs, possible reinfection and irri- 
tation. You use them once, then discard them. 
Absorbent, non-irritating, economical. 


KLEENEX 


ABSORBENT 


KERCHIEF 


At all drug and toilet goods counters 


In 2 size packages (sheets 90 sq. in.) Introductory size 
(generous supply) 25c. Regular size (230 sheets) soc 





7-Day Supply — -FREE 
KLEENEX CO., G-2 
Lake-Michigan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send sample of Kleenex ’Kerchiefs. 
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City State 
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cA Service for Mothers-To-Be 


| Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, 


EAR MOTHERS OF THE 
Happiness CLUB: 
In the discussion of mouth condi- 


tions last month, thrush was mentioned. Every 
mother should know what thrush is and hear of 
the latest investigations and recently suggested 
cure, 

Thrush is the result of a parasite infection 
occurring usually in the mouths of very young 
babies, i.e., from birth to about four months old. 

It is sometimes called “‘sprue,”’ but has no 
connection with the disease, sprue, of tropical 
countries. Small white spots in a_ baby’s 
mouth, which do not disappear after swallow- 
ing boiled water, should always be investigated. 
Flecks of milk would always change in position 
or wipe off easily. Ulcers would be irregular 
in coloring, depressed, and angry-!ooking. 

If the spots are definitely white, slightly 
elevated above the mucous membrane of the 
inside of the cheeks, tongue, or gums, and if 
upon attempting to remove them, a red or 
bleeding area is left, the presumptive evidence 
is that the thrush parasite “otdium albicans,’ 
has become lodged in these areas. Positive 
evidence can be given by the doctor, who can 
examine material from these little white 
masses under the microscope and actually see 
the outlines of the organism, which is very like 
a yeast or vegetable parasite in its growth and 
other characteristics. Or the diagnosis can be 
made by the physician when he sees an exten- 
sion of these areas to other parts of the mouth 

or watches one spot increase in size day by 
day, spreading in an irregular, patchy manner. 

We thought until recently that thrush grew 
only in a neutral, acid, or faintly alkaline 
medium, and that this fact accounted for the 
frequency with which the mouths of infants 
were affected. We thought that when the alka- 
line saliva began to be formed at about the 
fourth month, it served as a protection against 
thrush. But recent studies have not proved 
this theory correct. There must be some other 
reason why tiny infants are especially suscep 
tible. 

Thrush is distinctly harmful, because it 
disturbs the baby and decreases his capacity to 
take food because of the pain and discomfort 
from the sore mouth. In addition to this, the 
thrush growth may actually extend down the 
back of the throat into the cesophagus and 
cause much trouble. Nutrition may be seri- 
ously interfered with. 

It is often hard to trace the source of the 
infection. It is obviously carried ¢o the baby 
through contact with something or some onc 
In nursing the baby the mother’s breast must 
be cleansed before each nursing. Nipples; 
bottles; drinking water; other foods; hands 
touching the cooking utensils and the dishes 
themselves; clothing and bed linen coming in 


HEALTH AND 


and the —Mothers of Wee Babies 
Conducted by 


M.D. 
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contact with little babies must be kept as 
aseptically clean as possible. Yet with all these 
usual precautions, a baby may develop thrush, 
Maternity wards and children’s hospitals are 
constantly on their guard against it. 

A recent article on thrush is most helpful, 
(“The Prevention and Treatment of Thrush” 
by Faber and Clark. The American Journal of 
Diseases of Children, September, 1927.) 

Boric acid, which for so long has been used as 
a mouth wash, was found to have no value in 
curing thrush. It is even suggested that its use 
may give mothers a false sense of security, and 
therefore they are advised against the routine 
use of boric acid solutions in nose or mouth 
conditions. As you know, we believe now that 
before the eruption of teeth, a baby’s mouth 
will cleanse itself, if you offer boiled water after 
feedings. We do not wash the normal mouths 
of infants in any other way. No cotton swabs, 
or cloths wrapped over fingers should be put 
into the well baby’s mouth. If there is an un- 
usual condition of the mucous membrane re- 
quiring investigation and treatment, ask your 
doctor to show you just how to make whatever 
application is ordered, and always use great 
care not to injure the normal tissue around the 
inflamed area. 

In an epidemic described in the above-men- 
tioned article, all the usual sources of infection 
were investigated, and not until the dust on the 
floor and corners was examined was the 
thrush parasite found. 

After the removal of the offending substance, 
there was no further spread of the epidemic. 
This report brought to light a hitherto un- 
known reason for cautioning mothers against 
sweeping or dry dusting or stirring up dust ina 
nursery when the baby is in the room. Wiping 
up the floor with a damp cloth while the baby 
is having his outdoor airing, or when he has 
been moved to another room, is strongly ad- 
vised. This also indicates the need for a 
smooth floor surface which can easily be wiped 
up in nurseries, and for simple woodwork which 
does not give corners in which dust can collect. 

The newest treatment of thrush (as described 
by these doctors quoted) is the application, 
directly to the white areas, of some of the forms 
of dyes so recently found to have germicidal 
qualities. Gentian violet gave the best results. 
It should be applied by the physician in certain 
weak dilutions in the mouth, to each spot, and 
to the tongue and the folds beneath, and be- 
tween the gum and cheek. This is to be done 
once or twice daily for three days. Then every 
other day for from one to two weeks. Mothers 
can often be taught to do this after the acute 
stage has passed. 

In the case of a breast-fed baby, the mother’s 
nipple should be washed with soap and water 
before each nursing. (Continued on page 181) 
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END us fifty cents in stamps, 
and address, and the date when you 
expect your baby. Each month for eight 
months you will receive a letter from Dr. 
Kenyon, mailed in a plain envelope, so that 
will know the contents. Always ask 
For the Mother-to-be and the 
It will be sent promptly. 


your name 


no one 
“Series [. 
| Baby-to-come.” 


QUALLY important is the second series 
of eight letters to cover ““The Baby’s First 
Year.” Send us fifty cents in stamps, and 
your name and address, and this series will be 
sent complete, with a cardboard cover. Ad- 
dress all requests for both series to the Health 
and Happiness Club, Goop HovusrK&EPING, 
119 West goth Street, New York City, N- Y 
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HIS brand-new shirt is not for 
sale. It is here because it illus- 
trates perfectly why your whole wash 
is easier to do with Fels-Naptha. 
You know that a shirt gets dirtiest 
at the edges of the cuffs and collar. 
These are the spots you have to rub 


—and rub mighty hard, generally, to 
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° get them clean. This is hard on you 
; and hard on the shirt. 
2 a A | | . . . 

; And why is this dirt so hard to get 
s § out? Because it is greasy. Collars and 
er iE aff. > Py . 
) cuffs rub directly against the skin, 


absorbing oily perspiration which 


es makes the dirt cling tightly. 

st | . . - 
d But there is an easy way to get it 
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. p out! Fels-Naptha—unusually good 




















Whats 


this mans shirt 
doing 


in a woman's 









magazine ? 
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soap blended, by our special process, 
with plenty of naptha. You can smell 
the naptha in it. And naptha, as you 
know, is the grease-dissolving 
cleanser used in “dry cleaning.” 

So when you use Fels-Naptha, the 
naptha cuts even the greasiest dirt — 
the good soap washes it away. It is 
extra help that you should have. 
Not just on shirts but on every- 
thing washable—jfor it gets clothes 
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clean and white again without hard 


rubbing. 


Fels-Naptha works in cool, luke- 
warm or hot water; in tub, machine 
or when clothes are boiled. It is ex- 
ceptionally kind to your hands—and 
that makes it ideal soap for dish- 
washing, too. You can get its extra 
help at your grocer’s. Get it today— 
for after all, nothing can take the 


place of Fels-Naptha. 


FELS & CO., Philadelphia 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR 
THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 





In using advertisements see page 6 





“T heard my 


child scream!” 


“Helen and her little brother were 
playing in the kitchen. Helen tried 
to pick up the boiling tea kettle... 
The whole kettleful of scalding 
water poured over the boy's cheek 
and chest! I spread Unguentine on 
thickly. The first touch made the 
child comfortable . . . The scalds 
healed very quickly. Not a scar is 
left.” 


ELY on Unguentine. Just as 
physicians and hospitals do 
the country over. 

As soon as the accident happens, 
apply this famous dressing liberally. 
Immediately the pain is soothed. 
You are guarded against terrible 
infection. Soon the wound is com- 
pletely healed, almost invariably 
without even a scar! 

Use Unguentine freely for cuts, 
seratches and bruises, too. In 
severe cases, apply on gauze. 
Bandage lightly when necessary. 
Keep a tube always at hand. At 
your druggist’s—50c. The Nor- 
wich Pharmacal Company, Nor- 
wich, N. Y. 


UNGUENTINE 
The famous surgical dressing 
* FREE! 






—a trusted name 





The Norwich Pharmacal Co 
"ease send me trial tube of Unguentine and booklet, 


, Dept. G-26, Norwich, N.Y. 
“What todo,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D 
Name 

Sireet.... 


City and State 





February 


1028 Good Housekeeping 


The February 


INSTITUTE FORUM 


Pays Particular 
cAtiention to Laundry Problems 


Why Do Clothes Wear Out Before 
They Should? 


by George H. Johnson, published by 


vey since the book on “Textile Fabrics” 


Harper & Brothers, was added to the 
Institute library last October, it has been 
actively in use as a reference. For we know 
of no other book that discusses so thoroughly 
and broadly the selection and the care of house- 
hold linens in particular and textile fabrics in 
general. The author is director of research 
work for the Laundryowners’ National Asso- 
ciation at the Mellon Institute and, as such, is 
a close student of laundry methods that will 
guard the life and the quality of household 
linens and in fact of all fabrics sent to the mod- 
ern commercial laundry. 

All the textile fabrics are considered, not 


|only those that are as old as civilization, but 
| those which have been developed during these 


| larly for the kitchen and laundry. 


last few years, their weaving and their wear. 
A brief discussion of early-American textile 
history lends interest to the book. 

“Why do clothes wear out before they 
should?” is a question to which Dr. Johnson 
devotes much attention. In his opinion, this 
is in the main due to the unwise selection of 
clothing fabrics in relation to their use and 
the wear they receive, defective or inferior 
goods, abuse in wear and care and poor laun- 
dering. He offers plenty of proof that the 
manufacturer of the cloth and not the laundry 
may often be to blame when clothes go to 
pieces, entirely or in part, during laundering. 
And the whole book stresses the fact that the 
laundering of clothes is a scientific process 
which should be based on a knowledge of the 
textile fabrics, how they are made and how 
they should be washed. 

The good modern laundry is offering an in- 
creasing variety of services which demand a 
study of the very best methods of laundering 
each type of fabric. Mr. Johnson’s book is a 
guide to these methods and should be widely 
used by all those who are interested in better 
laundering. The large number of illustrations 
used are unusually well selected and add greatly 


to the value of the book. 


A High Price for Soap and Washing Soda 

Not long ago one of our readers, at the sug- 
gestion of a group of housekeepers in her dis- 
trict, sent us a package of cleaning powder 
weighing less than a pound, and selling as a 
rug cleaner in their district for one dollar a pack- 
age. The manufacturer’s name was not clearly 
identified on the package and rather unusual 
claims were being made for it. 

On analysis it was found to contain powdered 
soap and washing soda and was a strongly alka- 
line mixture of very doubtful value, especially 
for cleaning wool rugs. The chemist who 
analyzed it characterized it as a “fraud” not 
only on account of its price but of the claims 
made for it. Its real value, even when properly 
used, was a few cents at the most. 

The consumer who wrote to us was indeed 
a wise purchaser in having the product inves- 
tigated. No reputable soap manufacturer 
would lend his name to such a package. 


Adequate House Wiring for Modern 
Electrical Appliances 
Good Housekeeping Institute recommends 
number twelve gauge separately-wired con- 
venience outlet circuits for the home, particu- 
We believe 


that it is desirable to have separate circuits to 
the kitchen and laundry and to the pantry if 
there is one. We think this is better practise 
than to follow the ordinary plan of connecting 
the convenience outlets to the lighting circuits, 
The increased cost of number twelve gauge for 
these few circuits is usually a small item which 
may be very worth while in curtailing the drop 
in voltage that will slow up the operation of 
certain heating devices when they are con- 
nected to smaller conductors. Further, with 
number twelve gauge it is, of course, possible 
to operate devices requiring as high as twenty 
amperes and to use twenty-ampere fuses. An- 
ticipation of the further use of higher-wattage 
appliances is one of our major reasons for 
recommending number twelve gauge. Even 
today in the laundry we are getting appliances 
that are slightly over the fifteen-ampere limit 
for number fourteen gauge circuits. There are 
several electrically-heated ironing machines 
that come in this classification. Manufac- 
turers of these machines, to comply with code 
regulations, must specify the installation of a 
separate circuit and if the total current-demand 
is slightly over fifteen amperes the circuit must 
be number twelve gauge. We have been strug- 
gling along for years, trying to make 6o0-watt 
appliances do 1500-watt jobs in the kitchen and 
laundry because of the limitations of much of 
our present house wiring. It seems to us that 
there is little reason for the continuance of such 
handicaps in using electrical appliances. There 
is no time like the present to begin to clear up 
the existing conditions by re-wiring your old 
house to meet adequately the newer demands 
in the use of electrical devices, or by wiring 
your new house on the same basis. 


Help Both the Dry Cleaner and Yourself 

We have been told that there are two thousand 
different kinds of stains that may be found on 
clothing sent to dry cleaners today. Any informa- 
tion you can give the cleaner, therefore, as to the 
kind of stains on the garment you are sending 
helps not only him but yourself. The reader who 
sent us the following suggestion appreciates this: 
“In sending clothes to the cleaner, whenever pos- 
sible attach a slip with a notation as to the kind 
of stain or stains on that particular garment. 

Miss H. 1. S., Wash. 


Bottled Buttons 
You will find it much easier to teach the chil- 
dren to sew on their own buttons if the buttons are 
all kept in a large glass jar instead of in a bor. 
By turning the jar around one may readily see 
just what buttons are there. 
Miss C. L. L., N. J. 


Switzerland Cheese 

As with all other commodities, there is cheese 
and cheese. In the case of Swiss cheese, for in- 
stance, the name itself is confusing. Even 
“imported Swiss’ may come from Finland, 
Holland, or any one of several European coun- 
tries, and of course there is our own American- 
made Swiss. The Alpine cheesemakers are 
now trying to clarify this by calling cheese 
actually made in Switzerland just Switzerland 
cheese. In selecting real Switzerland, choose 
that of rich color. It is made in the summef. 


The Institute can not acknowledge or return 
recipes and discoveries. If you have nol © 
ceived payment within one month you may 
feel free to submit your material elsewhere 
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best for a sen- 
sitive skin. 


Not just an 
bes average skin— 
ind § But a skin with that “As long as I use 
. ff vital bloom, that brightness Woodbury’s I have notrouble 
; and richness and radiance we call with blemishes,” writes one girl. “I 
» beauty.... You ean have it if you had an oily irritated skin,” writes 
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ot ft will! another; “after using Woodbury’s for ishes, oily skia, or similar skin defects— 

box. Give your skin the special carethat @ few months my skin became smooth we the s o ial treatment recommended for 
¢ - 7 that trouble, 


set 2 ae . 
| today thousands of beautiful women and clear.” “Woodbury’s has cleared 

















* . : , “99 een A %e cake of W *s Facial S 
F are using to build up the health of |= ™y skin of blackheads. . .” “The only . 25¢ on of pes . gored . 
: . . ° . . ane . “39 asts a month or six weeks, Geta cake today: 
theirskin and keepit lovely andclear soap that does not irritate my skin... 
eese F and smooth! These are characteristic comments. Your Woodbury Treatment for ten days 
rin & . ‘ Now—the ge-size trial set! 
= Debutantes—college girls—women In the booklet that comes free with every ow—the large-size trial s¢ 
aad { guests at America’s most exclusive cake of Woodbury’s you will learn just how 
: ; ; an = anal - The Andrew Jergens Co 
oun- ; resorts — are telling the wonderful to use Woodbury’s for your type of skin. a Altred Stree PCiarinnett, Obie. . 
~an- i y F > a cles é ‘ y . = or the enclosed to cents please send me the new 
_ improvement they have been able to If you have a clear, naturally good com aa net tint euctanad 10 contn pignne a backes Soap 
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Try this delightful 
uuay of adding 


CHICKEN 


to the menu 





way of buying tender chicken which 
avoids all the fuss and bother and work 
of buying and cooking a whole fowl. 


A way that brings chicken back to the menu in 
a hundred tempting forms: chicken a la king, 
chicken au gratin, chicken curry, chicken 
creole, chicken croquettes, salads and sand- 
wiches without end. 


Richardson & Robbins cook and pack in tins 
the choicest and most delicious pieces of fresh 
chicken you ever tasted. These tins, large and 
small size, hold nothing but usable meat, hence 
they are really economical to use, for there is 
ao waste. If your family loves chicken, begin 
now to place it on the table more frequently. 
You'll find R. & R. Boned Chicken covers a 
multitude of opportunities. 


Chicken a la King 
1 tablespoonful Butter 
1 tablespoonful Flour 
% cup shredded Pimento (a sweet red pepper 
canned) 


1 pint Milk 

1 blade of Mace 

1 small tin R. & R. Boned Chicken 
Salt and Paprika to taste 


Cook the butter and flour ina s 
utes. Add the milk a: 
smooth, creamy sayce. St 


Saucepan for two min- 
d mace, and stir until you h: 
» this the chicken, « 


a 
rint in 
Remove the mace and 


roughly. 





> the shredded pimento 


over the top and serve in a covered dish. <Rip« 
f 2ICGHARDSON 


P iy 
L2OBBINS 
Established since I85§ 


Dever, Delaware 
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(Go ung 
By Ruth 





F IT were within your power to be beautiful, 
would you choose to be? Of course, you 
think you would, but I wonder. Do you 

| really want} to be as attractive as you pos- 

| sibly can be, or are you merely wishing vaguely 
for beauty as one might wish to be rich or 
famous or popular without doing anything 
about it? If you want to know the answer, 
there is one unfailing sign. Look at your hands. 
If you honestly want beauty, your hands are 
pleasant to look at and nice to touch. 

Any woman, regardless of her age, her occu- 
pation, or her avoirdupois, can have good-look 
ing hands—firm, smooth, flexible, young 
hands—if she takes the trouble to have them. 
The business girl or the homemaker who has 
rough, harsh hands or unkempt nails has them 
only because she puts a very low value on their 
beauty. To her they are not worth the bother! 

Yet there is nothing more noticeable than 
your hands. Lovely or unlovely, you must 
offer them in greeting and good-bye, play with 
them, work with them, give and take with 
them. You see your face only when you look 
in the mirror; you see your hands all day long. 
This alone should be reason enough to spend 
time and thought on them, because nothing 
lowers one’s self-respect like the sight of rough 
knuckles or dingy nails. 

We are very exacting 
these days in our notions 
of what hand beauty is. 
We like them to look as 
though they were made 
of good blood, bone, and 
muscle. We ask hands 
to be firm, kind, willing, 
and equal to emergen- 
cies, and still we want 
them to have an air of 
toil-not-neither-do-they- 
spin. Hands that are 

| white, smooth, and well- 


wants. 





YOUR BEAUTY QUESTIONS 


Ruth Murrin will tell you what to 
use to keep your hands nice, and will 
answer any other questions if you send 
her a stamped, addressed envelope. 

“A Primer of Personal Loveliness”’ 
will help you to have a good complex- 
ion, a trim figure, and that air of per- 
fect grooming which every woman 
Send 25c to Good Housekeep- 
ing Bulletin Service, 
N.Y.C., and it will be mailed to you 
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Hands 
Murin 


cared-for are more attractive than the most 
shapely hands which are neglected, and even 
if you must wash dishes three times a day, 
and sweep, scrub, wash clothes, and iron, you 
can have hands that look as if they never had 
been near a stove or sink. 

First, though, you must make up your mind 
to keep them out of hot water. The hot water 
rapidly takes the oil out of the skin, leaving it 
rough, dry, and sensitive. Almost everything 
that you do with hot water can be done just 
as well with warm water, and if hot water is 
necessary, you should exercise your ingenuity 
to the utmost before you put your hands in it. 
Dish mops, mop wringers, and rubber gloves 
are within the reach of every woman, although 
an electric dishwasher and clothes washer 
may be beyond her. You can let dishes and 
clothes soak before you begin to wash them, 
and thus cut down the time your hands must 
be in the water. 

Second, when you must work in hot sudsy 
water, use a mild soap. You would not use a 
harsh soap to wash your hands, which takes 
only a few minutes, yet you keep them im- 
mersed in strong suds for long periods. It is 
seldom that cleanliness demands an excessively 
strong soap, and then your hands should not 
come in contact with It. 

Third, dry your hands 
thoroughly. A good 
part of our hand trou- 
bles come from hasty, 
imperfect drying. The 
baby cries, or there is@ 
knock at the door; some- 
thing asks for immedi- 
ate attention. You take 
your hands out of the 
water, dab them on the 
towel, and hurry off. 
Before long they af 
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up the muss in the morning. — I’m half-dead.” 

“Who is that Mrs. Redding?” asked Dolores 
abruptly when they went below. 

«] don’t know. I’ve heard people talking, 
of course, even in the short time we’ve been 
here. California. Living at the hotel. No 
visible means of support.” 

They slept, rose early, and made the boat 
presentable for the day with the help of amiable 
\ima and some recruited cleaning women. 
And at eleven Kay Sterling lounged across the 
deck and went below to find Dolores arranging 
a display of some of the Mantons’ work on a 
table, setting up the small easels which held the 
sketches and oils. 

“Are you ready?” he asked. 

She looked down at the smock she wore. 
“]—hadn’t asked.” 


ASTA came in from the bedroom and looked 
at her early guest coolly. He smiled at her 
engagingly. 

“Could Mrs. Comstock come for - wheel- 
chair ride? She tells me she hasn’t seen any- 
thing of the sights,” he announced. 

“Run along,” Asta said amiably to Dolores. 
“I can take care of any one who comes in this 
morning.” 

But her eyes questioned. Sterling named 
himself, smiling, and when Dolores ran back 
for a broad-brimmed hat and a dash of powder, 
he said easily, 

“Surely you’re not going to let her miss all 
the good times!’ 

Asta shook her head, unsmiling. ‘‘No.” 

When they had gone, she leaned on the rail 
and watched them up the dock. Her eyes were 
grave. Presently she shrugged her shoulders 
and went below again. 

Sterling had a wheel chair waiting. He 
settled Dolores, climbed in beside her, his 
stick braced between his knees, his blond head 
hatless, the color of honey. 

“Every one’s on the links, presently they'll 
all be bathing,” he announced; “we'll have 
the trails to ourselves.” 

“But—I’m keeping you away—?”’ 

“No. One gets tired of the routine.” 

He whistled suddenly and a huge police dog 
appeared from nowhere and marched steadily 
beside the smooth progress of the chair. 

“My chaperon,” he explained soberly, 
“sneaks only German. His name is Fiirst.”’ 

He turned, as they took the trail which led 
away from the lake and up to the ocean, and 
surveyed her a moment in silence. 

“Why,” he said softly, “‘you’re only a baby!”’ 

Dolores flushed, and Sterling exclaimed: 

“Do that again! I didn’t know any one 
could, nowadays.” 

She turned aside, preserved a chilling silence. 

Sterling laughed. ‘Don’t be angry. We'll go 
to Bradley’s for lunch, if it would amuse you.” 

“I can’t!” said Dolores flatly. 

“Why not?” 

“In a smock!” 

“In a shift, as far as that goes.—Oh, I’m 
sorry! I don’t mean to offend you. It’s just 
the usual currency of speech. If you like, we'll 
stop back at the Sailfish, and you can change 
and explain to Miss—what’s her name?” 

“Karsten.” 

“Quite so. Not that it matters. Tell me 
why you're here and who you are. Tell me 
about your husband. He must be a madman.” 

“I—Mr. Comstock and I are separated,” she 
said, trying to speak coolly. 

“I see. My original opinion holds. A mad- 
man—worse, a fool.” 

“Please!” 

“All right. 
later. 





n We'll defer the argument until 
That house we are passing—if we must 
talk of cabbages and kings—that Moorish 
atlair with Belasco trimmings belongs to the 
Mullinses, the razor people. This one, to the 
Countess well it doesn’t matter, she was born 
“mith, and her people make flour. Does local 
history interest you2” 


“Not much,” said Dolores honestly. She 
was beginning to like him even if he made her 
uncomfortable.’ “Do you live at one of the 
hotels?” 

“God forbid! I have a house not far from 
the Sailfish. Vl show it to you one day. It 
has a history. It was built for a man who care- 
lessly got himself murdered before he could 
live in it. I bought it if not for a song, at least 
for an aria. Some day I'll show it to you, if 
you care to see it.” 

“You live in New York?” she asked. 

“Is it fair that I should answer all your ques- 
tions and you should brush mine aside? Yes, 
part of the time. I've a place in North Caro- 
lina, and something they call a villa in Italy. | 
Now the next thing you must ask me is, ‘Are | 
you married?’ ” 

It had burned on her tongue. She flushed 
again to remember it. She shook her head | 
silently, and he laughed and went on: 

“Confess. The answer is ‘no.’ I have been, 
for ten interminable years. I am no longer. 
I’ll never be again. Freedom,” he said smiling, 
“freedom is the only thing worth having— | 
and the hardest to acquire.” | 

Dolores drew a long breath. Freedom! | 
This careless man beside her, surely he was | 
free! No ties, money, the world before him. | 

“IT think,” said Sterling softly, “that you | 
agree with me.” 

She nodded gravely, one hand linked in the 
other. “Yes.” 

“Good. I'd be interested to know how you | 
came to that conclusion at your age. What is | 
it, by the way?” 

“Eighteen.” 

“Really? Last night, I would have said | 
twenty-two, but today—I’m inclined to believe 
you.” 

He looked at her long, deeply, yet with no 
effect of staring. The white, unblemished skin, 
luminous as pearl, the soft mouth, red as poin- 
settia, the dark, dreaming eyes that had as 
yet, he thought, seen very little of life. Eight 
een—and clamoring for freedom. His heart 
raced a little. He said to himself in pleasurable 
surprise, ‘Steady on.” 

The chair ran on smoothly, the coal-black 
gentleman on the bicycle behind them singing 
to himself in a melancholy crooning, but grin 
ning widely. Mr. Sterling was a prodigal 
employer. 

The palm trees sang together, the sun was 
golden, the sky an untarnished blue. Dolores 
lay back, sighing unconsciously. She had never 
felt so relaxed, so warmed through and through, 
so carelessly happy. 

“We'll go back now,” Sterling said after a 
long silence, “‘and I'll wait while you change.” 

“Mr. Sterling She sat upright, embar 
rassed. 

“Year” 

“TJ haven’t—I mean—the clothes women 
wear here—’’ She was stammering softly. 

“It doesn’t matter. Eighteen! They'd give 
you the gowns off their backs for your skin, 
my dear,” he said lightly, and she felt no 








| 
| 
| 


affront. 

After a pause he added gently, “‘Or—if it 
really matters ... it could be rectified so 
easily.” 


He glanced at her quickly. She had not 
heard, or if she had. she had not understood 

The chair rolled on in a complete silence, 
broken only by the soft singing of the happy 
go-lucky negro, and the panting of the great 
dog loping along beside them, sinister and 
faithful as a shadow. 


CHAPTER XV 
“TM GIVING,” 


days later, “‘a 
glades, I think. 
to come.” 
He was sitting alone at a table on the deck 
of The Gilded Sailfish. Blue dusk was falling 


said Kay Sterling, a few 
little dinner—the Ever- 
I want you and Miss Karsten 
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The one flavor 
treasured 
by children 





HILDREN are peculiar. Their tastes 
are peculiar. “I like this’—‘ 

don’t want that” takes the place of 
explaining why. They do not like all 
foods, nor even all makes of the same 
food. But the test of twenty years 
proves they all like Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter spread thick on a wide slice 
of fresh bread. Comparisons may not 
be polite, but it stands to reason that 
all peanut butters could not have the 
same appetizing flavor, the same 
smoothness as Beech-Nut unless they 
were prepared from the same crop 
of Spanish and Virginia peanuts and 
then roasted and blended by the same 
skill. Other peanut butters may have 
as much nutriment—as many calories 
BUT it’s the flavor of Beech-Nut that 
makes it ‘‘the preferred peanut 
butter” of most youngsters. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 





In using advertisements see page 6 


























































Mou may harm 


his tender skin 


by the way you 
wash his clothes 


PECIALISTS say that washing 
S baby’s little garments with ordi- 
nary soaps may irritate his skin. 

That is why authorities advise 
mothers to wash all baby clothes 
safely—with Lux. 

For they know that there is none 
of the harmful alkali found in many 
soaps—-whether flakes, cakes or chips 

-in the bland, delicate Lux diamonds. 

And Lux is so absolutely sanitary, 
because it is fresh every time you use 
it—never, like old-fashioned cake 
soaps, used for different washings. 

Cleansing almost by magic—with 
no rubbing—instant, sparklinz Lux 
suds leave all baby’s. things soft, 
unshrunken, clean and sweet, and safe 
for his precious, tender skin. 





Al Marernity Center in New York 
mothers learn modern methods of baby care. 
The Center uses Lux for a// baby’s things 
—clothes, blankets, bottles and toys. 


THE 


Lux washes 
safely 
all your 
baby’s things 


a 
2) Lever Bros. Co. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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over the lake, and Asta moved about the deck 
with her quick, free step, lighting the candles 
in the monstrous blossoms of the Chinese lan- 
terns. Mrs. Redding was sitting with half a 
dozen people. She looked over at Sterling 
continuously, and laughed more often and more 
shrilly than the not very humorous comments 
of her companions seemed to warrant. 

Dolores, standing beside Sterling, her tray in 
her hands, hesitated. 

“T don’t know,” she 
ask her.” 


“Tl 


said doubtfully. 





“T’ll ask her, myself! Miss Karsten!’ 

Asta came over to them; stood by Dolores, 
| her hand on the girl’s shoulder. 

| “Mr. Sterling?’ she answered, smiling. 
| “Jf want to have a dinner party,” he ex- 
You and Mrs. 
Are you booked 


| plained, “just four of us. 
Comstock, and another man. 
for, say, Wednesday?” 
Asta looked quickly at Dolores. The girl’s 
face showed nothing but pleasure in anticipa- 
tion. She nodded rather bruskly. 
“Very well—if it can be late. We’re so busy 
now, afternoons.” 
He set the time, laid a bill upon his check, 
and rose, nodding almost casually to his hos- 
Then he walked over to the other 
table and, pulling up a chair by Mrs. Redding, 
sat down. But not before his quick ears had 
caught a snatch of conversation between 
Dolores and Asta. 

“T’ve nothing to wear.” 

Asta said, idly, ‘The silver?” 
| “So old, now, it’s tarnished. I saw a frock 
| in Berthe’s window—but I couldn’t, of course.” 

Mrs. Redding had turned a sulky shoulder 
upon Sterling. He touched her arm, now 
smiling. 

“Angry at me?” 

““One never sees you any more,”’ she said, low. 

“Ah, I’m a bird of passage,” he answered 
pleasantly, “‘and more apt to linger where no 
| cages are provided.” 

“T haven’t tried—”’ she began eagerly, while 
the other people at the table pretended not to 
listen and strained their well-bred ears in the 
process. ‘You know I haven't!” 

A little later the party, the last on the boat, 
left and Sterling with them. Asta and Dolores 
were below; he made no attempt to speak with 
them again. He would see Dolores in the 
morning; she was going for an early swim with 


him. 
O’ ER their supper Asta said suddenly to her 
companion 

“I determined when we came down here that 
you were to have a good time. Dancing, peo- 
ple, laughter, all that sort of thing. I wasn't 
going to warn you—about anything. You've 
not hada very gay youth. I wanted you to have 
it, in reason. As to warning—lI have no right 
to interfere, anyway, and besides, as I told you, 
admonitions are against my principles. But 
Sterling is interested in you. This isn’t an- 
other case of—Boris, for instance. Sterling, 
from all I hear, isn’t—eligible—if you're 
thinking of that.” 

Dolores flushed indignantly. ‘I—I had no 
such idea,” she said in the soft stammer that 
afflicted her when she was embarrassed. ‘‘He’s 
been very nice, that’s all. What did you mean 
by eligible?” 

“T mean, he isn’t a marrying man 
again.” 

Dolores flung up her round chin, and her 
eyes burned. ‘‘As if I cared! I’d not marry 
again! You know that, Asta!” 

“Yes. That is, I’ve heard you say so before. 
Well, that’s all I wanted to say. Sterling is 
experienced and charming. The odds are all 
against you, if you think to play his game, 
that’s all. By the way, have you heard any- 
thing from New York?” 

“No. Just Mr. Gaines. He wrote that 
| things were delayed; he didn’t seem to know 
| why.” 

' “T see. 


tesses. 


not 


And from home?” 


Garden Oats 


The round chin was lowered, and the white 
lids fell. ‘Cousin Carolyn writes—I’ve been 
too afraid to tell her anything. I said—I haq 
an opportunity to come down for the season 
with a friend—and she was scandalized!” 

“T suppose so.” 

“She said in her day it was a woman’s duty 
to remain with her husband.” 

“So it was,” said Asta, laughing. as Alma 
came in to clear away. ‘Dolores, you can't 
put off telling them forever.” 

a Jo.” 

A little later Asta heard her wail softly from 
the bedroom. She went in and found her 
contemplating the shabbiness of the silver 
frock. 

“I’ve worn it so little,”’ she complained. 

Asta said soothingly: “Perhaps you'll find 
something. The season isn’t young; there will 
be sales. Go to Berthe’s again tomorrow.” 

Dolores heard her vaguely. She was still 
fingering the tarnished silver dress, thinking 
back—the dress she had worn the night of their 
quarrel. 

She rose and put it away tenderly, as one 
banishes a ghost. 

She could afford a new dress, she thought, 
lying awake that night, listening to the music 
that came to her faintly from some house on 
the Trail. Asta paid her liberally. There were 
tips, which as yet she was not quite accustomed 
to taking for granted. And she had her little 
income. But it would have to be a simple 
dress, at a far simpler price than she had yet 
seen at Palm Beach. 


N THE morning she was ready when Ster- 

ling called for her. They rode down to the 
beach under a sky that was blue pearl. The 
day was warm, almost windless, and the ocean, 
as blue as if the sky had fallen, lay almost 
without motion under the hot sunlight. 

Dolores swam well. She could not remember 
the time when she did not swim. Her slender, 
round body in the green suit; her dark hair 
which she had had cut before she left New 
York, perking out in two flat whirls from under 
the tight green cap; the lovely tones of her skin 
unblemished in the pitiless light. Sterling 
looked at her and sighed audibly. She was the 
loveliest thing he had seen in years, unflawed, 
unspoiled. Of course, he mused idly, one 
would tire of that naive dewiness, that utter 
lack of sophistication. But before one tired it 
would be piquant. 

“Do you know how pretty you are?” 

‘Please don’t say things like that.’ 

He lounged beside her on the sand, tanned 
and lazy, one hand caressing his mustache, 
hiding his mouth. 

“You are delicious 
such a child.” 

She said hurriedly, “It’s been lovely—but 
I must get back.” 

“Why? It’s a long way to tea-time.” 

“I know. I wanted to shop—the one right 
by the boat.” 

“*Berthe’s?” 

She nodded. 

“What shall you do there?” 

“Look at clothes,” said Dolores laughing, 
“and wish I could buy them. Then come away 
again.” 

He said idly: ‘There were lovely things 0 
the window. I stopped to admire them last 
evening when I left you. The women I was 
with have never been known to pass a shop 
without pausing—hopefully.” 

Dolores asked, like a little girl, “Did you see 
the one with the metal cloth bodice and the 
lace skirt?” 

He nodded and asked, ‘You like it?” 

“It is adorable,” she said, sighing. 

“Buy it then,”’ he suggested. ‘It was never 
designed to languish in a window.” 

“| priced it,” she told him solemnly, “and it 
was far too much.” ; 

“That's a pity,” he told her. “Price it agall- 
Saleswomen are often open to reason.” 
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SENTINEL of your baby’s PLAYGROUND 





OU mothers know the thrill with 
which you watch your baby’s first 
clumsy attempts to creep—and the 
fear. For you know that from now 
on your baby faces a new danger— 
the menace of germs that lurk in 

rugs, waiting to be transferred on chubby fingers 
to an undiscriminating mouth. 


You can’t gamble with half-way cleaning meas- 
ures when a baby’s health is at stake. 


There’s but one thing to do—keep rugs and carpets 
scrupulously, thoroughly clean. 


The Hoover will do it. It removes more dirt per 
minute than other cleaners. And it gets not only 
the surface dirt, lint, hair and threads, but the 
deeply-embedded, dangerous dirt—the germs that 
menace health. 


‘Positive Agitation”’ is responsible for this ability 
of the Hoover to out-clean ordinary cleaning 


methods. ‘‘Positive Agitation”’ shakes loose from SS 


the bottom of the rugs the heavy, destructive dirt 
that usual cleaning methods fail to touch. And 
by its thorough dirt removal, ‘‘Positive Agitation” 
restores to rugs their original beauty, lifting the 
nap and brightening the colors. 


The amazing efficiency of this exclusive Hoover 
cleaning principle—the outstanding ability of the 
Hoover to remove the most dirt per minute—has 
been proved by repeated tests made under actual 
home conditions. We will gladly demonstrate it 
to you, in your own home on your own rugs. Be- 
cause d. p. m. represents the real gauge of electric 
cleaner capacity, you should see this test which is 
an accurate measure of efficiency, before purchas- 
ing any cleaner. Telephone your Authorized 
Hoover Dealer. 


Cash prices, Model 700 Hoover, $75. Model 543, 
$59.50. Dusting tools, $12.50. Easy payments if 
desired. Only $6.25 down. Prices slightly higher 
west of the Rockies and in Canada. Hoover Dealers 
will make you an allowance on your old machine. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY 
NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners . . . The 
Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


he HOOVER 


It BEATS ++ as it Sweeps 


as it Cleans 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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Why 
jrae~ ds2B™ gah 


when your furniture will roll 
so easily on Bassick’s 


HOVING—tugging—dragging. That’s bad 

for furniture and bad for floors. Bad for 
rugs and carpets, too. 
Why not stop it? Why not put on Bassick’s and 
gently roll your furniture, instead of dragging 
it? Silently—easily—Bassick Casters swivel 
and roll over rugs, carpets—and polished 
floors. No scratching. No marring. No noise. 


Nearly all hardware stores sell Bassick’s. If 
your dealer hasn’t them, we’ll supply you 
direct. Send dealer’s name and enclose remit- 
tance to cover your order. Be sure to give size 
wanted. See description below for sizes. 
Three Bassick Diamond Velvet Casters 
that meet nearly every need 


UW J ie 


* 


> 0» 


Feltoid Wheel Fibre Wheel Steel Wheel 

For use on hardwood = For carpets, For use on 

and polished floors. rugs, linoleum and 
Composition fioors 


use on Carpets, 


rugs and rough foors. 
For Heavy Weight Furniture 
Size FFB $2.00 set Size FRB $1.30 set Size FSB $0.80 set 
For Medium Weight Furniture 
Size DFB $1.60 set Size DRB $1.00 set Size DSB $0.65 set 
For Light Weight puentoes 
Size BFB $1.30 set Size BRB $0.7 BSB $0.55 set 


Bassick 


Reg. U. 5. Pat. Off 


Casters y 
ye 


Size 







The Bassick Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


1. Send me copy of “The Neg- 2. Send me sets of 
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After he had dressed, he went to a telephone 
and had a little conversation with a certain 
lady who managed to be fat and serpentine at 


the same time, like a boa constrictor after a full 
meal. 

Then he came out and waited, smiling, for 
Dolores. 


As he left her at the dock, he leaned from 
the chair. 

“You haven’t looked at your dress!” 
cused her. 

She glanced back at the pink shop directly 
in front of the dock. “Oh, what’s the use?” 

“Why not?” he asked and, smiling, signed to 
the chair boy and the dog, and went on. 


he ac- 


Dolores hesitated. Then she turned and 
went back to the shop which said sedately, 
“Berthe—Gowns”’ across the window in gilt. 


Perhaps there would be something left over 
from one of the early consignments. 

When she went in, Berthe herself, plump 
and sinuous in a black and white sports frock, 
rose to greet her. 

““Mademoiselle wishes?” asked Berthe with a 
delightful accent. Presumably there had been 
a French quarter in her native Brooklyn. 

“I wondered—”’ hesitated Dolores, os 
evening frock—not very expensive?” 

Berthe pulled a gilt chair forward for her 
prospective cus ‘Soh r and looked toward the 
two unoccupied saleswomer who were whisper- 
ing ina corner. One of them sprang to atten- 
tion. 

“Show Mademoiselle the painted chiffons,” 
demanded Berthe. 

They brought 
woven flowers. 


an 


and displayed gowns like 
The price-tags were incon- 
spicuous, but—once seen—never forgotten. 
After half an hour of delight and despair 
Dolores said hope lessly : 
“They're lovely. I’m sorry, 
expensive, Madame Berthe.”’ 
Berthe uttered an exclamation 
might have been a Latin language. 
as if she had just remembered: 
“Now I recognize Mademoiselle. 
house-boat, is she not?” 


but the y are too 


in what 
She asked, 


From the 


“Yes.” 
“After all,’’ concluded Berthe musingly, 
“‘we are, in a way—how do you say it?—pro- 


fessional comrades. I have a gown or two laid 
aside—very much marked down. But ruin- 
ously! For special customers, for my friends, 
you understand. Wait one little moment, I 
beg you.” 

She whispered an order to the blonde sales- 
woman, who, preserving an impassive counte- 
nance, presently came forward with three 
frocks draped carelessly over one arm. Dolores 
gasped. One was the darling in the window. 
She pointed it out, almost speechless with 
excitement 

‘That one!” 

Berthe smiled, graciously. 

“A French model. It would become 
moiselle to perfection.” 


Made- 


took it from the saleswoman and nodded 
a dismissal. The blonde retired, smiling 
faintly. An important customer, if Berthe 
bothered her indolent self—and yet she wore a 
linen gown that had probably cost twelve 
ninety-five in a department store! 

Berthe stood up, shook out the lace of the 
skirt, and held it up to her own astonishing 
figure. ‘*Mademoiselle will try it on?” 

Dolores rose, lost. She could never afford 
it . . . but she could not resist the temptation 
to feel it once clasping her, falling about her, 
lovely and gleaming. She followed Berthe 


| into a dressing-room. 


The dress was charming. The tight, plain 
bodice was of metallic cloth, silver, green, and 
peacock blue with curious rosy lights: the 
skirt, short and full over a wired petticoat, was 
of Spanish lace, dead black, and on the shoul- 
der one half-opened flower. : 

Dolores slipped into the frock and stood 
there a moment before the mirror. Her hair, 
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which had been cut very short in the 


n back, 
but which waved slightly from her forchead, 


reflected the metallic gleams. Her skin was 
whiter than blossoms, and her mouth a scarlet 
fruit. 

“It is lovely,” said Berthe sincerely. “Jt 
will bring me more customers—if you wear it.” 

Dolores still looked at herself in the mirror, 
She asked just above a whisper, “How— 
m-much?”’ 

Berthe named a pric e, less than a third of 
that marked on the price-tag. 


The hot color shot up in Dolores’ face. 
“Oh—but!”’ she began, incredulous, while 
Berthe, mindful of her instructions, repeated 
firmly: 


*“Reduced—because of the season. But I 
had saved it—for special reasons—to sell to a 
friend, perhaps.” 

Dolores looked alarmed. 
have it?” 

“Certainly,” agreed Berthe amiably, helping 
her to take it off. ‘Shall I send it to the house- 
boat? It needs no alteration.’ 

Later Dolores displayed the. gown to Asta 
and named the price. 

“‘Isn’t that marvelous?’ 

“It is,” agreed’ Asta, puzzled. “I don’t 
understand. However, the woman is probably 
overstocked.” 


“But you’d let me 


O ON the night of Sterling’s dinner Dolores 
wore the Berthe gown. She was as con- 
scious of it as a child of her first party dress. 
Asta watched her, smiling, as she danced with 
their host. The other man, an older man, 
rather attractive and with odd, sleepy eyes, 

commented casually: 
ay’s badly smitten. 

Is that girl Spanish?” 

“She has Spanish blood, but far back,” Asta 
answered, looking about the beautiful, crowded 
room. 

“T thought so—but would have sworn it was 
in a near generation. She is lovely.” 

“So you bought your dress?” Sterling was 
saying. 

“Ves, 
it?” 

“Very much. It’s worth any price you paid 
for it,” he told her gravely. ‘Every one is 
looking at you—the men as if they could eat 
you, the women as if they could kill you.’ 

She laughed. ‘‘Don’t be silly! ‘hd 

He took her home, Asta following with the 
other man. In the wheel chair, wheeling up 
the Trail, he suddenly took her hand in his. 

‘“‘Dolores—you like me a little?”’ 

She gasped, trying to pull her hand away. 
“Please—yes, very much,” she said honestly. 

‘“‘Not more than that?” 

“Mr. Sterling—” 

He freed the hand, leaned back. ‘Well, 
enough to go on,” he told her quietly. 

She was trembling a little, from embarrass- 
ment, from fright, from excitement. His hand 
had been cool and hard and holding. She had 
felt its strength. 

When he had left her, she went aboard the 
boat and waited for Asta. She sat down, sur- 
rounded by the careful litter of things, the 
potteries and smocks and bits of hammered 
silver jewelry, and twisted her hands in her lap. 
She felt alone and frightened. Her heart beat 
terribly. No man had ever stirred her save 
Peter. But this man—might. She tried in 
vain to think coherently. She only knew that 
she liked him and that he troubled her. She 
had wanted to—leave her hand where it had 
been, warm in his own. She had wanted to— 
yet she didn’t love him! She’d never love any 
one again! Loving hurt too much! Was it 
possible, she thought, amazed and reluctant, 
that you could be emotionally disturbed by 4 
man you pol t love, by something in his light 
touch and glance and in the tones of his voice, 
something that made your soul purr like a con- 
tented cat? 4 

That night, Dolores woke from dreams ™! 
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which she was in Peter’s arms. Then Peter 
was no longer Peter, but a smiling, casual 
young man with hair the color of honey, and a 
tanned, controlled face. She fought him, try- 
ing to find Peter again. 

“Peter ” she called. 

She woke to find a drenched pillow and Asta 
bending over her. 

“Wake up—you’ve had a nightmare.” 

Dolores sat up in bed, pushing the tumbled 
hair from her wet eyes. “It was Peter,’’ she 
stammered, still so far from waking that she 
did not know what she said. 

“Lie down,” said Asta gently, “and go to 
sleep.” 

“‘He’s not here then?” asked Dolores won- 
deringly, and even as she asked, lay back 
docile as a child—and slept again, without 
dreams. Asta left her, tal] in her vivid kimono, 
her blue eyes whimsical. 


CHAPTER XVI 


ETER was restless. The front page seemed 

farther away than ever. He could not 
write. The comedy lay in a drawer, scribbled 
over, scissored, pasted unevenly together. He 
said to Laff Maynard gloomily: 

“How can you keep on—keeping on? 
ties and all. I’m getting fed up. 
on my nerves.” 

“Why? It’s a gorgeous hamlet!” 

“Full of promise that never comes off,” 
grouched Peter. ‘Nothing ever turns out the 
way you expect it to. Wish I had the nerve to 
cut loose and get away—somewhere, any- 
where.” 

“Seen Marise lately?” 

“No,” said Peter shortly. 

Laff grinned. He was sitting in a shabby 
Morris chair, his long legs stretched out before 
him. From a capacious pocket he produced a 
severely typewritten letter and perused it, 
groaning gently. 

“What's the matter?” asked Peter stirred out 
of his dismal preoccupation. 

“My old man. Wants to know when I’m 
really going to work. For gossakes! Tells me 
there are jobs open on his dinky little papers. 
Says I’d learn more about the business in a 
one-horse town than in Glorious Gotham. 
Fears I have too many distractions.’’ He shook 
the letter and groaned again. ‘‘No check en- 
closed! I wrote humbly, requesting a slight 
dividend. Man can not live by wage and on 
allowance alone.” 

Peter said suddenly, “Wish I had your 
chance.” 

“What? General office boy on a jerk-water 
village newspaper? Lad, you’re welcome. If 
you want to change your job, I'll find you an- 
other. Trust your Uncle Dudley.” 

“Maybe I'll take you up, some day,” 
swered Peter, not meaning it much. 

He went to see Felicity soon after. She was, 
as usual, not alone. He sat in a corner and 
saw her shedding her pale, gracious light upon 
half a dozen eager young men. He felt, watch- 
ing, curiously adult. 

Latterly she had not given him so much of 
her time. He had come to a place in his dogged 
playwriting where he needed more than pretty 
suggestions and mild enthusiasm. He needed 
real help. And was determined to get it. 
Obstinately he outstayed the others, hoping 
she would ask him to supper, as it was a Sun- 
day evening 

She did. Presently they faced each other 
across the table, the polished wood gleaming 
softly through the meshes of lace, while the 
candles cast their flickering, favorable light 
over the cared-for loveliness of her face. She 
listened as Peter talked of himself, half-bored, 
half-tolerant. 

One of the Japanese servants came in and 
told her that some one was waiting to see her. 
She said indifferently, “Tell them to wait,” 
and went on playing with an aspic salad. To 
| Peter she said briefly, 


Par 
This town’s 


an- 
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Jack Gartison—you know him, don’t yoy” 

Peter nodded. Garrison was a Southern boy. 
recently arrived in town with credentials and 
a trunk full of manuscripts. Felicity added 
thoughtfully, 

“He’s brought some one with him—a girl 
very talented, they tell me.” 

Peter said devoutly, “You’re awfully good 
you know—giving so much of your time to us— 
aspirants.” 

She smiled, flashing into momentary jp 
terest. As she started to reply, the Japanes 
reappeared, his usually masked face wrenched 
into a semblance of humanity. He bent over. 
whispered something in his sibilant. way 
Peter saw her go pale under the delicate mask 
of rouge. 

“Miss Ainsworth?—I 
tell her to come in.” 

As the man slipped from the room, she ex. 
plained, pushing her plate aside, 

“Tt’s—Van’s office-nurse a 

Before Peter could answer, the woman was 
in the room, terribly disturbed under her obvi 
ous control. She stood close beside Felicity 
and brushed aside her interrogative greeting, 

“It’s the doctor, Mrs. Van Anden,”’ she sai¢ 
and Peter thought wonderingly that it was the 
first time he had ever heard Felicity so ad 
dressed. “‘He’s had an accident.” 

There was something angry, or deliberately 
hostile, in the look she bent upon the younger 
woman under straight, graying brows. Felicity 
murmured, ghastly, 

**Accident Van?” 

“He sent for me,” said Miss Ainsworth 
“He asked me to come down and tell you 
He doesn’t want you frightened.” 

Peter thought furiously, ‘“He’s chosen an 
odd messenger, then!” But the nurse was con 


don’t understand— 


tinuing: 
“An emergency operation. The knife... 
no one knows how it happened . . . his glove 


was cut through.” 

Felicity got to her feet. She was extraordi- 
narily quiet. ‘Where is he?” 

*‘At the hospital.” 

“We'll go at once,” said Felicity. 

She walked from the room without glancing 
at Peter. He followed, not knowing what else 
to do. When he moved to her side in the hall, 
he found her maid there with wraps and a 
murmured suggestion. 

Felicity looked down at the teagown she 
wore. “It doesn’t matter. Give me that fur 
cape.” 

\s she stood a moment in the hall while the 
Japanese ran out, young Garrison came out of 
the drawing-room, eager, expectant. 

“Miss Hawthorne?— Oh,” he exclaimed, his 
face falling, ‘“‘you’re going out!” 

Felicity looked at him without seeing him. 
A dark, attractive girl had appeared behind 
him and was looking curiously over his shoulder. 

“Go away, all of you,” ordered Felicity. 

She went out with the nurse and left them 
standing there, looking at one another blankly. 

“What’s up?” asked Garrison querulously. 
“T had an appointment.” 

“Her husband is ill,” Peter explained briefly, 
and leaving Garrison to digest the information 
and impart it to his companion, he got his hat 
and overcoat and left. 

In the public hallway, at the elevator door, 
he ran into the Japanese. q 

“Do you know what happened, exactly? he 
asked, detaining the man a moment. 

The Japanese shrugged. “The chauffeur 
say, maybe he lose his arm— if he live .-.- | 

The dark face worked oddly, and presently 
Peter was alone. He stepped into the elevator 
and went on downstairs. When he reached the 
curb, the Van Anden car had gone. 


E WENT to the hospital the next day. 
They could give him no_ information. 
Doctor Van Anden, they said, was holding his 
own. Mrs. Van Anden was with him 
Disturbed, he went back that evening about 
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dinner-time. In the room where he waited, 
hoping to see Felicity a moment, or to talk to 


Miss Ainsworth, Felicity’s manager came to 
him, rushing in like a man distracted. They 


had met often. The little, alert man seized 
him by the shoulder. 

“You have heard? My God, I am ruined! 
She won’t go on. She says let the understudy 
take the part. Understudy! Nothing holds 
the play together but Hawthorne. Now she 
stays here, in the hospital, in the next room to 
him, huddled in a corner like a peasant woman. 
She won’t listen to me. She won’t listen to 
any one.” 

He rushed off, fairly foaming at the mouth, a 
distracted man. Peter waited uneasily. After 
a while he managed to get the attention of the 
reception nurse. 

“I'd like so much to see Mrs. Van Anden—-or 
one of the nurses,” he begged. “I—I’m an old 
friend.” 

“You might go up,” 
a doubtful moment. 
there.” 


the nurse told him after 
“Miss Ainsworth is 


E WENT, wondering at his own temerity. 
He knocked and, no one answering, 
opened the door and entered. The room was 
full of flowers. Felicity sat in a low chair. She 
still wore the teagown, although Peter saw a 
suitcase packed with day-clothes open on the 


narrow bed. She did not seem to recognize 
him. Her face was frozen. She was alone. 
“I—I’m so terribly sorry,” Peter stam- 


mered. 

She wrenched her eyes from the door which 
was closed between her room and the next, and 
looked at him dully. After a moment she said 
strangely, 

“] believe you are.” 

Then she was silent again. Peter stood by 
the hall door, awkwardly enough. He had 
nothing to say to this congealed figure of grief 
and terror. After a moment she stirred and 
looked at him again. She looked every year of 
her age—and ten more. 

“I can’t be bothered—” she said abruptly. 
“I’m sorry,” said Peter again. 

He was turning to go, when she called him. 

She had risen and took a step toward him. 

‘Good-bye,”’ she said, still in that curious 
voice. “‘Why don’t you go back to wherever 
you came from, Peter? To some one who 
cares for you? That’s all that matters, you 
know.” 

He was so astonished that he forgot the situ- 
ation. He said blankly, as if he were a child, 
“But—my future—my writing?” 

She laughed, and her expression 
change. It was horrible. “But 
write,” she told him gently. 
know that?” 

He stared at her, unc compre hending. 

“But—you said . 

She gestured slight! y with her bloodless 
hands. “What does it matter what I said? 
I’ve always said things like that—to young 
people. I thought—it kept me young, too—to 
have them come to me—look up to me—hang 
on my words and my influence. Influence!” 

She laughed again, and as Peter drew back, a 
little chilled and frightened, she came closer 
and put her hand impersona!ly on his shoulder. 

“Do you know,” she whispered, “they say 
that perhaps he won't live? He’s lost his arm, 
won't want to live—now. He was a very great 
surgeon.”” Her voice was like an obituary. 


did not 
you can’t 
“Didn’t you 


“But I'll take him away,” she went on, “some- 
where anywhere out of this... 
and . . . perhaps he’ll forget re 


The door between the rooms opened while 
Peter was still staring at her. A nurse ap- 
peared and beckoned. Her voice was soft, and 
hope ran through it like a golden thread. 

“‘He’s conscious—he’s asking for you... 

Peter saw Felicity turn at that, take a step, 
stumble, recover herself, and run through the 
connecting door. 

The door shut. 


” 


He was alone then, staring 


blindly at the flowers and the cool whiteness of 
the hospital room. 

Miss Ainsworth came in from the hall where 
she had been talking to one of the staff sur 
geons. She had been crying, he noted, wonder- 
ing why it moved him that she should cry. 

“He'll live,” she told him eagerly, not recog 
nizing him and not caring. 

“But his career?” 

She flung him a scornful glance 

“He'll live, I said. I didn’t say he’d care to.” 

Peter found himself walking down the long 
corridor with its hushed yet echoing air, the 
hospital smells, sickly yet cleanly, all about 
him, the nurses slipping past on their rubber 
soled shoes. When he reached the main floor, 
Abrahams, the manager, was there again. He 
seemed to have rushed out only to rush in 
again; he had seen Peter passing the waiting- 
room. 

“You saw _ re”? 

“Yes... Van Anden had his arm ampu- 
tated—but he’ll live, they say. 

Abraham was not natively callous. He wasa 
good soul, a devoted husband and father. But 
Van Anden meant less than nothing to him. 
He brushed aside the news. 

“But Felicity—you saw her?” 

“She won't piay,” said Peter, eyeing 
with a scornful pity. 

Abrahams tossed his hands into the 
paimsup. “Thenshe’s done for. Kaput! The 
understudy goes on, the piece closes. It’s been 
hard enough as it is; the public is beginning to 
tire of her. If she retires for a time, she'll 
never come back.” 

“Perhaps she doesn’t want to,” 
Peter, and left the little man staring. 

He reached home. Laff was out. 
down, filled a pipe, and tried to think. 

So he couldn’t write! Well, he’d suspected it 
for some time. Oh, he’d talent, a trick of 
phrase—but it wasn’t enough. And once he'd 
had ardor and an unflawed belief in himself. 
But no longer. 

‘Go back,” 
who cares . . 

No one had ever cared e xcept Dolores. 

He was suddenly sick with loneliness for her. 
He'd tind her, make her talk things out. Mar- 
riage—marriage meant more than he had ever 
dreamed. It put out roots, grew tenaciously, 
held to life. You couldn’t tear it up with 
hasty words. You couldn’t destroy it by courts 
or the scratch of a pen. 

He could go to Florida and see if she had 
reached the same conclusion. Laff’s father 
owned a paper down there. He’d ask Laff to 
give him a letter. 


him 


air, 


suggested 


Peter sat 


Felicity had said, “‘to some one 


HE next day, after a sleepless night during 
which Laff did not come home, Peter tele- 
phoned Gaines. Gaines, they told him, was out 
of town, but they expected to hear from him 
during the day. If Peter’s business were very 
important, no doubt Mr. Gaines would get in 
touch with him. 

He wrote a note to Mason, packed a bag, 
made his arrangements with an astonished 
Laff who lounged in about noon, and waited to 
see if he could hear from Gaines. Late in the 
afternoon the telephone rang. 

The connection was bad, and Peter strained 
his ears to hear. He shouted across the miles of 
wire that he was going to Florida and any new 
move in the case could be communicated to 
him there, at Mrs. Comstock’s address. He 
thought he heard Gaines exclaim, thin as the 
hum of an insect: 

| tried to get you yesterday,” Gaines called 
dimly. “I saw Eldredge. In my opinion he 
does not intend to sign the papers. He hasn’t 
said so officially, but it looks that way. You'd 
better get in touch with him. If he refuses 
outright. we can talk divorce. 

After a moment Peter hung up and stood 
thinking. So Eldredge had decided not to an- 
nul the marriage. His head whirled at the 
implication. He made no effort to think the 
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thing out to its conclusion. 


Garden Oats 


He’d see Dolores 
first. It she were willing, they had another 
chance. ; : 

He picked up the receiver again and made 
reservations on the first train South, 


CHAPTER XVII 


STA said a little breathlessly one morning, 
\ “Pye succumbed to the current madness.” 

“What, exactly?” 

“Real estate—on a shoe-string. Don't look 
«y worried, Dolores. I see all your cautious 
New England ancestors in your face! Do you 
remember a man named Ames, who motored 
up from Miami and had tea here? He knew 
Evaand Bert well, was disappointed not to find 
them. He had, he said, a surefire proposition 
in which he hoped to interest them. Failing 
them, he interested me instead. I looked over 
my savings account and told him to go ahead. 
He’s wired. 1 think I'll go down and see for 
myself. He says he has a buyer for this piece 
of land upon which I seem to have an option. 
o you think you could manage alone until 
tomorrow? There will be just the tea crowd, 
and it is thinning. The season is on the wane. 
The Evanses will give me a lift. They are 
motoring to Miami for luncheon. I'll be back 
tomorrow. Incidentally, if the town is as oc- 
cupied by the real estate invasion as we hear, I 
might see about making arrangements to have 
The Sailfish moved down. We could stay on 
until it grows too hot. Do you mind, then, if 
[leave you overnight?” 

“No, —Asta, do you think you'll make a lot 
of money?” 

“I always think so—and I never do,” the 
older woman laughed, ‘‘but once to every one 
there must come a lucky break. I believe Ames 
is trustworthy—not that I haven’t been be- 
guiled before by an open countenance and a 
ready flow of salesmanship. But I’ve always 
been a gambler. What it has cost me in self- 
control to keep from Bradley’s, no one will ever 
know! I sometimes wonder if my love of a 
wheel’s turn or the fall of the dice will lead 
me into matrimony again.” 

“Matrimony!” 

“Boris,” explained Asta, smiling faintly. 

Don’t look so shocked, Dolores. He can play 
the heart out of my breast.” 

Dolores was silent. She knew, having lis- 
tened to his playing. 


ASTA departed. Dolores was alone with 
*“ Alma until the tea-trade came. She was 
busy then when Sterling lounged across the 
deck, the dog beside him. She went to him 
presently and stood beside him at the rail. 

“No tea?” 

“None. I have an engagement, and I am 
late. You look a little tired. Now, why?” 

She shook her head, and the dark, shining 
air swung out over her ears. 

“I’m not, really. But I’m alone. Asta has 
gone to Miami until tomorrow.” 

“I see.” He was silent a moment, his fine, 
blond brows drawn. Then: “I wish we might 
dine together,”’ he said, “but Mrs. Redding is 
leaving. There’s a farewell dinner. Listen 
«. Would you care to adventure a little? 
I'll call for you about eleven, and we would 
drop in at the Beach Club and watch the play, 
and then have supper.” 

; He looked at her intently, marked how she 
hesitated, 

“day, ‘yes’ !?2 
_ Very well,” Dolores agreed on a sudden 
impulse. “I'll be ready.” 

“Wear the moonlight-and-lace,” 
her, and abruptly walked away. 

When the last of the tea drinkers had gone, 
and she and Alma had cleared away and had 
their Supper, and Alma was ready to go across 
the bridge to her home across the lake, the 
Pleasant colored woman asked her anxiously: 

“You want me to stay with you tonight, 
Miss Dolores? I don’t like to leave you alone.” 


he urged 


“That’s all right,’ Dolores told her. “I 
don’t mind. And I’m very near people, Alma 

the apartments over the shop and all. But I 
thank you, just the same.” 

After Alma had gone, she lay down on the 
couch in the “living-room” to rest a little before 
she bathed and dressed... She wondered un- | 
easily what Asta would say to this projected 
supper party? Nothing definite, probably, yet 
she might not approve. But what of it? She, 
Dolores, wasn’t a child, but a grown woman. | 
She had been—no, she was—married. 

That sent her thoughts to a wire she had re- | 
ceived the day before from Gaines. She had | 
puzzled about it ever since, saying nothing to 
Asta. It was a day message and began by say- | 
ing that the sender feared he had not been able | 
to make Mr. Comstock understand that there | 
was strong reason to believe that judicial opin- | 
ion was antagonistic to their case, and that she 
and Mr. Comstock would do well to talk over 
what would be their next step. 

That meant, as far as she could see, that 
Judge Eldredge had refused to sign the annul- 
ment papers. It meant that when she re- 
turned to town she must gee Peter and find out 
what they would do next; and further—that she 
and Peter were still married and, unless they 
decided upon divorce, must remain so. But 
what did Gaines mean by saying he feared 
Peter had not understood? She could only | 
believe that Peter had been unwilling to under- | 
stand. 

Ever since the wire came, she had had to | 
fight a feeling of relief, almost of happiness, 
and certainly of security, which she had not |} 
felt since she left the uptown apartment. She 
wondered, lying there, what Kay Sterling 
would say if he knew that legally, at any rate, 
she was not separated from Peter. 

Kay Sterling interested her. She admitted 
it. She had seen him many times since the eve- | 
ning when, wheeling back from the Everglades, 
he had taken her hand in his own and said, 
“That’s enough to go on,’”’ when she had told 
him that she liked him. He had not touched 
her since. Tonight? She wondered. 

She envied him. He went everywhere, knew 
every one. He had money, culture, charm 
and he was free. There was, she supposed 
vaguely, no complete freedom without money. 

After a long time, during which she lay on 
the couch, without moving, her hands behind 
her head and her slim ankles crossed, she rose 
to dress. The sight of herself in the ‘‘moon- 
light-and-lace” gown gave her a throb of con- 
scious pleasure, a feeling of power and careless- 


ness. 
H®* CAME at eleven, and they went to the 
Beach Club. Walking through the hall to | 
the gaming rooms, she saw herself reflected in 
mirrors and in the eyes of passing men. She | 
lifted her small, nobly-shaped head, and a flush 
of excitement rose to where the crescents of 
black hair lay like curving wings on her cheeks. 

The tables were crowded. Sterling said 
smiling, “You won't be tempted?” 

“No.” 

“Well, suppose I risk something for you? 
No? Well, for me, then. I think you'll bring 
me luck.” 

Some one rose from a roulette table, and 
Sterling took his place, nodding to the croupier. | 
Chips appeared. Dolores stood behind him, 
leaning forward to watch. The fascination of 
the game, the whirring wheel, the people, held 
her. Directly opposite, a small woman with a 
beautiful, dead face was playing furiously. Her 
neighbor was a big man, saturnine and Semitic. 
Dolores knew who they were; every one did. 
The woman’s chips were soon exhausted, and 
she reached out and took some of her neigh- 
bor’s. His face did not change as she staked 
and lost them. At another table Dolores saw 


his wife playing quietly, a big, handsome wo- 
man with a brooding face and magnificent 
jewels. 

Sterling was playing, whistling under his 
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THE POLISH THAT PROTECTS 





The Wear 
is on the WAX 


Not on the Floor 


1 fer g— your floors are old or new, 
wood, linoleum, varnished, shellaced, 
painted, or waxed—all can quickly be given 
this needed protection against scratches, 
heelmarks, children’s carelessness and dirt. 

And so easily! Just apply a thin coat of 
Old English wax. Allow a few minutes for 
drying, then polish by hand or with an Old 
English Waxer-Polisher (you can buy this 
wonderful appliance from your dealer for 
only $3.90). 

Then you will have beautiful waxed floors 
that stay beautiful. The rich lustrous finish 
is hard and wear-resisting. An occasional 
waxing will keep it beautiful forever. 


The Economical Wax 


Old English Wax contains such a high 
percentage of hard, high-grade Carnauba 
wax (imported) that the wax goes farther, 
and the polish lasts longer. It costs no more 
than ordinary floor wax. That’s why it is 
preferred by hundreds of thousands of thrifty 
housewives — whose mothers and grand- 
mothers also used it. 

A one-pound can covers about two ordinary sized 
rooms. You can also buy it in two, four and eight 
pound cans at quite a saving. On sale at paint, hard- 
ware, drug, housefurnishing and department stores. 
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HOTPOINT’S 
hantom Maid 


Let Her Do Your Cooking 


HE MODERN kitchen range is 
the Hotpoint Super-Automatic 
Electric. Women everywhere are find- 
ing “‘it’s like having a maid at no cost.” 


You can put a complete meal in the 
oven, in ten seconds set the automatic 
electric timer and heat control; then 
go shopping, out with the children or 
away for an afternoon of recreation. 


While you are gone the oven turns 
itself on at the right time, maintains 
the correct temperature, turns itself off 
when through and keeps the meal warm 
until served. No watching, no constant 


Hotpoint Ranges are sold by Electric Light Companies in 
various parts of the country, practically all eiving pecial, 
low cooking costs. As soon as a// electric companies can 
take care of the demand, this great new convenience will 
be made available everywhere. Ask your local company if 
they can supply electric range service; or write us for lit- 


erature on Hotpoint electric cookery. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 


5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 
Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 


Branches and Factory Service Stations in Principal Cities 
In Canada. Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


MADE BY EDISON ELECTRIC 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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supervision—but scientifically accurate 
automatic cooking that produces the 
most perfect, delectable food you 
ever ate. 

Hotpoint electric cookery saves 
time in other ways, too. It is abso- 
lutely clean. Your cooking utensils, 
the walls, curtains and ceiling stay 
clean, fresh and new— for there is no 
soot. The range itself is a joy—easily 
kept as clean as a china plate. 

And hundreds of thousands of 
Hotpoint owners will testify that 
Hotpoint electric cooking is FAST 
and economical. 





Be Fair to Yourself 
Before deciding on any range 
for your new home, or your 
old home, investigate the 
Hotpoint Super - Automatic 

Electric Range. 
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breath. He staked and won. The chips grew 
to a great pile. The women at his table began 
to follow his plays with their own. He was jp 
luck, they said. 

The room was quiet, it was cool, the light 
was not too bright. Stage women, young and 
lovely, polo players, idlers, wives, divorced 
wives, quite young girls, elderly men—and here 
and there some one in day clothes, who was 
leaving by the late train, from the West Palm 
Beach side. The jewels in the rooms were 
worth millions. 

Sterling won steadily. Then he grew care. 
less. The tide turned, and he lost. Dolores 
touched his sleeve. Two instincts warred 
within her; the instinct to be quiet, to watch, 
to reach out herself and put some of those 
harmless-looking chips on a number; and the 
other to make him stop before he lost all he 
had won. 

“Do stop!” she implored him. 

“Oh, not yet. It wouldn’t be courteous!” 

Eventually he cashed in, having broken 
exactly even. They walked out together and 
found that it was raining. 

“‘My dress!”’ exclaimed Dolores in despair, 

“But you'll be sheltered.” 

“Do you mind if we stop at the boat?” she 
urged him. “It may rain harder. I’ll get a 
wrap there.” 

“Very well. Tell me where it is and I'll get 
it. You stay in the chair.” 

He gave the order, and they went to the 
dock. Sterling went aboard and found his way 
to Dolores’ room. Her things were strewn 

| about, untidy, rather charming. He stood 
| there a minute, half frowning and half smiling. 
Then he caught up a cape from a hook in the 
wall, a dark, voluminous affair, rubberized, 
and brought it back. 

“Is this it?” 

“Yes, my bathing cape. I had nothing else 
but my mantilla,”’ she said, and laughed as he 
put it around her. 

It had seen service, smelled faintly of salt, 
and Dolores exclaimed as a shower of sand fell 
from its folds, brushing her bare throat: 

“Where are we going.” 

“To my house. I ordered supper there,” he 
told her evenly. 

She was silent. She wanted to say—“But— 
should I?” and did not. He would laugh at her. 
Besides, he was always calling her “unso- 
phisticated,” and “infant,” treating her as if 
she were a child. She shrugged and said 
nothing. 


garden. It was like a number of the houses, 
only more beautiful than the majority, Spanish 
in feeling. There was a patio and a fountain 
and trees sighing. Dolores had been there be- 
fore, with Asta, for dinner. 

The living-room which they entered pres- 
ently ran up two stories, and the bedrooms 
opened from a balcony. Over the balcony a 
marvelous Spanish shawl hung, red roses on 
black silk. 

“You can find your way upstairs?” he asked 
her. 

She knew the room to which she and Asta 
had gone before. She went up the stairs and 
turned once and looked at him. He was stand- 


smoking thoughtfully. 

The room was lovely. 
cony opened from it; vines grew and twisted to 
the very railings. 
furniture Spanish—the coloring subdued save 
where the silken cushions on the great carved 
bed were bright as a flower garden. 

She looked in a mirror, powdered her nose, 
burying her face in the ribbon-tied wisp o 
cotton to which the powder clung. Her eyes 
were darkly bright, and her lips burned red. | 

Leaving the cape, she went downstairs again. 
The supper table was laid on a screened porch, 
where pots of flowers stood on the tiled floor 
and a rosy light burned, swinging from the 
| ceiling. 





ing in the great room before a stone fireplace, | 
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One servant, a correct and wooden English- 
man, waited on them, and when he had been 
dismissed, Sterling lifted his glass toward 
Dolores and watched the wine break into agi- 
tated dewdrops against the rim. — 

“Thank you for coming,” he said. 

When they had eaten, they went into the 
living-room. Dolores had taken a glass of 
champagne. She rarely drank anything, and 
now she could feel the warm sunlight of the | 
wine, light and dry, singing in her veins. She | 
commented, motioning toward the piano, 

“] didn’t know you played.” 

“] sing,” he explained astonishingly, “for | 
my own amusement, and play enough for my 
accompaniments. Go over there and lie down, | 
and I shall demonstrate.” 

He motioned toward an immense divan. 
Obediently she lay back against the cushions 
and watched him curiously. He sat down at 
the piano in profile, fingered the keys gently as 
if feeling his way, his head flung back, his eye- 
lids half closed. Then, still touching the keys 
with that extraordinary gentleness, he sang. 

Dolores trembled. His voice was magnifi- 
cent—a dark, somber baritone in which a 
strange, tortured heart seemed to pulse and | 
beat and struggle toward assuagement or re- | 
lease. Some of the songs she recognized—one | 
or two of the Heine Lieder, a French song she’d | 
heard somewhere, and something vaguely 
familiar, Oriental. ' 

Presently the voice ceased, and the piano 
spoke again, as if in reluctant farewell. Then 
he came over and sat down beside her. 

“Oh, don’t stop,”’ she begged. 

“Enough. I don’t do that often,” he told her. 
“But your voice! To—to hide it from peo- 
ple!” she reproached him. 
He shrugged, smiling. ‘I keep it to amuse 
myself—that is all. You can not picture me 
upon the stage, can you, in war paint and 

feathers?” 

She could not, and said so. Across the room 
a clock ticked warningly. She could hear the 
fountain singing in the patio. 

“"“Luwet@o...” 

“Not yet.’ He leaned forward, took her 
hands. “Dolores—that’s such a lovely name, 
dear, sorrowful and passionate—I love you 
.. + You must have known.” 





HE let her hands lie in his; sat upright, 

facing him, the color drained from her face. 

“Will you trust yourself to me?” 

She answered, whispering: “I can’t. I can’t 
marry any one.” 

“Not marriage.” He spoke gently, almost 
sadly. “I couldn’t marry you, dear, even if I 
were willing to clip those exquisite wings of 
yours. I’m not free.” 

“But you said—”’ she began, bewildered. 

“Oh, free—yes, in that sense. I was married, 
as I told you. I am separated. But she still 
has the right to my name. She will not divorce 
me in any circumstances. Nor do I wish her to. 
What difference would it make?” 

Dolores asked slowly, ‘““You’re not—offering 
marriage, then.” 

“No. Love. Freedom. Everything money | 
can buy you. I demand nothing but your 
kindness,” he said somberly. ‘You shall go 
where you please, live where you wish, and 
atiord me, in return, a little tenderness, some- 
thing of your glowing youth. Do you care— 
enough? Such caring takes courage. I shall 
protect you—as much as possible.”’ 

__ She said, in a little voice: “I—never believed 
Mm marriage, you know . . . Never.” 

_ Kay Sterling answered, watching her, show- 
ing no astonishment: ‘‘No. Why should you? 
I would not bind you, darling.” 

Abruptly he had her in his arms. She made 
one frightened gesture, a motion of rebellion. 

She was rigid, quiet. The room swayed 


ways her. Her senses seemed sharpened, alert. 
: € heard the clock ticking; she heard the | 
cuntain; she remembered an echo of song. | 


The one thing that had no meaning was his 
voice speaking to her urgently. 
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ES, it is true. Jell-O is remarkably—remarkably—easy to digest. 
Physicians—scientists— have found it to be an exceptional 
food in that respect. ... Add to this Jell-O’s other attractions 
—its melting tenderness—its piquant flavors from fresh, ripe 
fruits—its shimmering beauty! Now! Isn't it delightful that everyone 
can have a plentiful helping— with no fear of unpleasant after-effects? 
Macic ice 1 Pckase Teno0 J. 
1 cup green malaga grapes, seeded, halved. 


cool add grapes. Chill until firm. Remove 
by spoonfuls into sherbet glasses. The 
irregular mass looks like ice and is deli- 


Dissolve Jell-O in boilimg water. When cious. Serves six. 
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Please send me free, the new recipe book- 

let—‘*Through the Menu with Jell-O.” 


Think how many Jell-O desserts there 
are! And salads. And appetizers and 
entrees. Send for the free recipe book- 
let, “Through the Menu with Jell-O.”’ 
It’s an inspiration to the woman who 
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In Canada, address 
The Jell-O Company of Canada, Ltd. 
$12 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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10c a package 
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© PERMANENTLY insure pure drinking water for 
your children, equip your home with Brass pipe. 

Brass cannot rust. Water from Brass pipe flows 
clear and sparkling—free from the danger of rust 
contamination and discoloration. You can give it to 
your youngest children with the satisfying assur- 
ance that it is healthful and pure. 

Yet Brass pipe is not expensive. 

A house costing $15,000 can be equipped with 
Brass pipe at the small additional cost, including 
installation, of about $75 as compared with the first 
cost of the best corrodible pipe. 

For safety, economy and life-long service, insist 
on Brass pipe. 

Write for a free copy of our illustrated booklet, 


“Brass Pipe and Health 


OPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway, New York 
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Now his mouth lay upon her own. 

Suddenly she wrenched herself free and te. 
garded him wildly. She caught the back of one 
hand on her bruised lips, and her eyes filled 
with tears, slow drops of crystal. He looked at 
her, his face changing. He seemed older. 
menacing. He was ashen, and his eyes had 
burned to a color that was clear, amazing green 

“Dolores!” 

She shook her head violently: ““No! Vo!” 

She knew now. Love and Freedom. Ry 
there was no freedom where love was not, § 
did not love this man. He was a terrifying 
stranger who had kissed her. This spell had 
died, as the songs had perished in the echoing 
air, as the bright compulsion of the wine had 
vanished from her veins. iier heart beat 
thickly, with pure terror. She sprang to her 
feet, startled and graceful as a woodland crea- 
ture. 

“Let me go!” 

He rose, very quiet, a little ugly. ‘And what 
have I done?”’ he asked her. 

“Everything. I don’t love you. I don't 
want you!” she answered with a stark, com 
pelling simplicity. 

Suspicion took him. Had he been mistaken? 
Was she playing for the bigger stake, the stake 
he pretended to belittle, which he was not pre- 
pared to yield again to any woman, no matter 
how desirable. 

He asked, low, “You do not care—at all?” 

———” 

He came toward her, and she retreated, 
shrinking. 

“Don’t touch me—don’t touch me!” she 
stammered. 

He smiled mirthlessly. “I—revolt you?” 

“Yes,” she told him with the utter honesty of 
terror; “not before. I didn’t know. I wasa 
fool. I know now.” 

He was stabbed to the quick and showed it. 
He asked, still smiling, still softly, ‘‘Why do 
you let me buy your dresses?” 

“Dresses?” 

“Dress, then. Surely you were not quite so 
innocent! Your heart was set on the thing. I 
made an arrangement—with the shop.” 

“Oh—oh!” 

She looked into his eyes, flushed darkly red, 
| and turned, running ligittly up the stairs, her 
high heels clicking out their little tune of 
flight. He reached to a carved ivory box, took 
out a cigarette, and lighted it. He made no 
motion to follow, merely moved to the foot of 
the stairs and stood there smoking, smiling 
with hard lips. 


JFDOLOR ES raced into the room where she 

had left her cape—how many hours be 
fore? She saw herself in the mirror, scarlet 
cheeked, dishevelled, her mouth shaken and 
outraged. A gust of temper took and harried 
her. She lifted her strong young hands and 
tore the dress from her. “It’s worth any price 
you paid for it,” he had told her. 

She would not pay—more. He might have 
the dress. 

Tall and lovely, she stood there a moment, 
her skin like cream and the rose-white flesh o! 
fruit, her body clothed in a wisp of lingerie an¢ 
a scant, short slip. She snatched up the cap 
and flung it about her, drawing it close, th 
hood over her hair. It covered her to the ankles 
She stood there a second, her eyes desperat 

She could not face him. ay. 

She ran to the open balcony. The rain Ic 
cooling her hot cheeks. She looked over and 
saw a wooden pergola beneath her, covered 
with strong vines. Without any hesitation she 
swung herself from the railing, reached for a 
foothold, found it, and clambered to the 
ground. 

While Sterling waited, implacable and p* 
tient, ready to lash her with his tongue ane 
send her home and never see her again, she W® 
creeping around the side of the house to th 
Trail. It was late. She was not likely to meet 
people, save a few belated homecome! . 

Upstairs in the bedroom the lights burnee, 
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SCIENCE 


HE body has its sen- 
tries. And they signal 
its alarms. But all 
too often, warnings 
that should make us alert are 
passed by, unheeded. 





Unpleasant breath, sick head- 
aches—“ the blues” —these are 
all signals that the body's main 
line of resistance is being at- 
tacked. They are warnings that 
the large intestine has become 
unclean, unhealthy. They indicate that poisons 
originating in the colon are affecting the whole 
system. 

Since Metchnikoff startled the world twenty- 
three years ago with his announcement that 
colon poisons were the chief cause of old age 
and death, science has made immense progress 
in studying the intestines. 

Science knows now that intestinal ill health 
is caused not simply by constipation. It owes 
its source to the nature of the bacteria in the 
intestine. 

Some of these bacteria are friendly. Some 
are harmful. In ill-health the problem is to 
lessen the power of these harmful bacteria, and 
to increase the resistance of the whole body. 

You may feel entirely free from constipa- 

tion, so far as regularity of elimination is con- 
cerned. Yet if you feel depressed and sluggish, 
you are probably suffering from intestinal 
poisoning. 
Even though elimination is regular, it may 
be late. Laboratory tests show that with many 
people the process of complete elimination 
takes from one to three days longer than it 
should. This gives the harmful bacteria an 
added chance to do their work. 


Inevitably, as the harmful bacteria con- 


tinue to make inroads on your vitality, your 
body's defenses are weakened. Youth van- 


TELLS US HOW MIDDLE 


AGE WITH ITS DISAGREEABLE 


Such Symptoms as these 


are warnings 


Unpleasant Breath . . Headaches 


Depression . . Lack of Energy .. Bad 


Indigestion . . 


ishes. Old age is hastened. 

Cathartics may give temporary relief, but 
ultimately they increase the trouble. The 
overdose of today becomes the normal dose of 
tomorrow. their effect by 
from the 


Cathartics secure 
and draw 
Their continuous vse ulti- 


nervous irritation water 
blood and tissues. 


mately weakens the intestinal muscles. 


Science shows this new way 
to better health 
CIENCE today is finding ways to lessen 
the power of these harmful putrefactive 


Ihe simplest of these ways is the 
We can’t all change our 


bacteria. 
regular use of yeast 


diet, but we can eat yeast. 


Why is Yeast so beneficial? Yeast is a pure, 
corrective food, as fresh as any garden veg- 
etable. It increases the flow of digestive juices 
in the stomach, rendering the digestion of 
other foods easier. In the large intestine, it 
combats putrefaction, lessens the number of 
harmful bacteria, and stimulates gently the 
the muscles which aid in 
eliminating waste. 


contractions of 


Thus yeast cleanses the intestines, promotes 
complete elimination, improves digestion, puri- 
fies the blood, clears the skin, tones up the 


whole system 


To keep your colon clean and healthy, you 
(Advertisement) 


SYMPTOMS CAN BE 





POSTPONED FOR YEARS 


eat Yeast regularly. 
Each day eat three cakes of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast— one be- 


should 


foree ach mealor between meals. 
Youcan eat it plain, breaking a 
cake in small pieces Or dissolve 
cold or hot (not 


it in water, 


scalding), 
way you preter. 


or eat it in any other 

Skin .. 

If you have been a constant 

user of cathartics, discontinue 

their use gradually as your 

system is strengthened by eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. 

We shall be glad to send you a free copy of 
the latest booklet on Yeast in the diet, con 
taining authoritative information on the sub 
ject. Address Health Research Dept. H-49, 
Phe Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington 
Street, New York, N. i # 


For sheer joy of living... 
seven simple rules 
Food: Eat freely of 


salads, fruits, milk. 


green veget ables, 


W ater: Drink six glasses of water daily. 
Air: Ventilate every room you occupy 
by day and by night. 

Exer se: Daily do “setting up” exercises, 


especially for the waist muscles. 

— 

Re St: 

Cleanliness: Brush teeth morning and eve- 

ning. Bathe at least twice weekly. 

*]WVaste elimination: Secure a thorough 
intestinal elimination daily. 


Average eight hours in bed. 


*Whether or not you are able to follow regularly all these 


rules, you can at least observe the seventh and most 
important ut three cakes of Flemchmann’s Yeast 
dau »efore each meal or between meal ast not 
only promote ymplete elimination: it also hel to 
combat putrefactiy poisons, to bring about a ean, 
healthy condition of the mtestines, to rease the vigor 
und resistance of the whole body. Each month you eat 


Yeast vou should notice added beneht 


In using advertisements see page 6 








[f YOUR FAIR ° 
ABALOs RADIANCE: 


‘ERE’S no half way with your hair. 
Unless it frames your face with a 
halo of radiance and charm you cannot 
And the people you love 


be attractive. 


most meet attractive women every day ° 
Some of the most famous women in 
the world depend on the Harper Meth- 
od Shops to keep their hair glorious. In 
our files are letters of praise from wives 
of statesmen, diplomats and authors; 
from movie and stage stars, social lead- 
, foreign noblewomen and royalty 
W ouldn’t you enjoy arich, thick head 


of hair, glossy, soft, denoting youth 


and the power over others that comes 
Well, 


Other women do, 


with beauty? why shouldn’t you 
have it? 
Look in your phone book tor «* Harper 


Mett 


ture in the world. 


vod,”’ the oldest system ot hair cul- 
Arrange to enjoy one 
of the far-famed Treatments with its re- 
laxing, restful, luxurious massage extend- 
ing well down below the shoulders. Feel 
the glow of new life rising from chest to 
Such 


splendor. 


A uae ae 
scalp. eatments lead to hair of 
aly I:eatments lead to hair of 


eny ial le 


sell vou, 


The same Shop will 


for home use, the Tonique, 


Ointment and Shampoo that they use 


in professional Treatments to control 


dandruff, hasten abundant hair growth 


and produce the gleam and sheen that 


indicate magnetic tense atte 


The FiARPER 
METHOD 


Free—Book on “Scientific Care of Hair and 


Scalp.” Fully illustrated, 


Nartha Matilda Vlarper. Jnc 
1888 Rochester. New York 1928 
= { 








February 1928 Good Houcek-eping 


and a dress lay torn upon the floor, a dress of 


black lace and metallic cloth with one half- 
opened flower. 
Reaching the path, panic was at her heels 


he followed—or the dog. 
It was raining hard. 
about her, running, 


abruptly. Suppose 
She began to run blindly. 
She clutched the cape 
running 

Could she reach the house-boat before he 
knew she had gone? 

A man came out of a side path and walked up 


Garden. Oats 


(To be continued) 


The Forms and Customs That Govern 


the Trail, his raincoat collar turned up, his hat 
pulled low. He was too late to step aside, and 
she ran directly into him, crying out with 
terror at the contact. 

He caught her, steadied her, and opened his 
lips to say something reassuring. Light was 
dimly on the path here where their trails con 
verged. 

“Dolores! 

She looked up into his face. 


: She was long 
past astonishment. It was Peter. 


Everyday Life 


(Continued from page 47) 


Blank?” is the usual way, or—more intimately 
—My dear, I want to introduce John Doe.” 
The incorrect wording one sometimes hears is 
a bald “Meet Mr. Blank,” or, horrors of hor- 
rors! “Meet the wife!” 

The response to an introduction is either 
a bow and smile, a “How do you do” with 
hand extended, or some personal greeting. The 
trite “Pleased to know you” is not used by 
gently bred persons. 

Another nicety in manners dictated by cus- 
tom forbids a wife or husband to use the title 
“Mr.” or “Mrs.” when referring to each other 
in a conversation with friends or acquaintances. 
One often hears unsophisticated people say 
“Mr. Blank loves good music,” or “I asked 
Mrs. Blank not to go there,” when the correct 
way of putting it is, of course, “My husband 
loves music” (or “Jim loves music’’), and “I 
asked my wife (or Alice) to go there.”’ The 
title, naturally, is correct when speaking to 
tradespeople or servants, as “‘Mr. Blank or 
dered some things at your store,’”’ or “Mary, 
Mr. Blank will be late for dinner,” etc. If the 
hus — has a professional title like *‘Judge’”’ 
or “ Capt iin” or “‘Doctor,”’ it can be used by 
putting “‘the” before it; for example, “‘I don’t 
believe the Doctor would care to go there.” 

Custom has also decreed that when a man is 
walking with a lady on the street, he must 
walk on the side nearest the curb. This custom 
is easily traceable to the days long ago when 
danger lurked around every corner, and the 
man took the outside so as to protect the wo- 
man in case of an unexpected attack from ene 
mies. Politeness commands him to doff his 
hat even if his companion bows to some friend 
he doesn’t know, but in that case, he looks 
straight ahead instead of at the person who 
is being greeted. On the other hand, a woman 
shows no sign if the man bows to some 
she doesn’t know, and will probably continuc 
to glance into the shop windows they are 
passing 

She must not take her escort’s arm on the 
street, or allow him to take her arm unless she 
is lame, or needs assistance, for people who 
walk arm in arm in a city street might as well 
carry a placard marked “From the country.” 
In fact, custom has called “thumbs down” on 
all demonstrations of affection and intimacy in 
pub lic, deeming it bad taste to let strangers 
view feelings that should be private and sacred. 
Relations sometimes kiss each other when they 
meet or part at railway stations or steamers, 
but well-bred people make it a perfunctory 
salutation 

Custom controls the hand-shake, for 
to tender a limp, lifeless hand to some one is 
as incorrect as to press a woman’s rings into 
her fingers by an over-hearty grip. 

The old-fashioned custom which approved 
a young girl’s replying “yes, ma’am,”’ when 
addressed by an older woman, died out with 
Queen Victoria; now the same respect is im- 
plied by adding the person’s name when an- 
swering any one no longer young. For ex- 
ample, ““Yes, Mrs. X,” or “You are very kind, 


one 


even 


Mrs. X.; I shall certainly do so.”” Young men, 
however, would do well to copy their English 
cousins who, when well-mannered, always 
answer “yes, sir’ when addressed by older 
men. This not only is received as a mark of 
deference in the social world, but makes a 
good impression in business as well. 

A pretty custom for a very young girl is to 
drop a slight curtsy when greeting older wo 
men; this should be discontinued, however, 
after she has made her début in society. 

Custom rules that well-bred people should 
go to any length rather than show the slightest 
rudeness or neglect toward any one who is a 
guest under their roof. Politeness while 
accepting hospitality should also be punctili- 
ously observed, and even at big functions like 
a reception or ball, where the hostess is often 
lost in the crowd, guests must on arriving 
search for her and greet her before joining 
other friends. They should also bid her good 
bye and thank her for her hospitality before 
leaving. Custom has a trite phrase which is 
correct if one has no more pe rsonal thing to 

say, and that is merely “I thank you for a 
delightful evening; so kind of you to have asked 
me.” 

This sentence recalls an amusing anecdote 
of two absent-minded professors at a college 
tea. One of them was the host and the other 
a guest, and as the latter wearily pushed his 
way through the crowd on his way out he 
stopped in front of his host and, bowing po- 
litely, said, 

“Thank you for a delightful afternoon; s 
kind of me to have come. 

“Not at all, not at all, my dear fellow!” 
cordially answered the equally weary host, 
“So good of me to have asked you!” 

Politeness got a bit twisted in that instance, 
but the professors were unconscious of it! 

Our daily life is a far more 
performance than any one realizes, with its 
right and its wrong way of holding a cup (which 
should never be left with the 
Even folding a napkin after a meal denotes a 
rustic or boarding-house chapter in one’s 
past, forone might as well tuck it under the 
chin and be done with it if one hasn’t learned 
to lay it in its crushed condition from use be 


complicated 


spoon in it 


side the plate when rising from the table, 
where it will seem mutely to say—*‘ Now throw 
me in the laundry basket, for my cleanly 


folded and ironed brother will be in my place 
at the next meal!” There are many other littl 
details about usages that almost 
too trivial to mention, until one 


social seem 


realizes that 


far back in the lives of other generations danger 
and need and expediency started many of Une 
customs we now accept as a matter of cour 


These details have another significance, for 
they are the signs and portents by which the 
fastidious people judge whether a man or wo 
man has had a well-bred or common back 
ground, or if that sounds a bit too harsh, 
let us put it whether they are versed in the 
ways of the world or handicapped by a strain 
of provincialism. 
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A Small, Formal Hall and Painted 


Breakfast-Room 


(Continued from page 42) 


two feet high carries the strong black and white 
effect into the wall, while the wallpaper of wide 
beige stripes with narrower ones of green and 
white on a cream background has a very de- 
cided dignity and a pleasant sort of formality. 
Again the suggestion of the period is given by 
the arched door openings to the stair hall, 
breakfast and dining-rooms, while the arch is 
repeated opposite the dining-room door by a 
recessed niche in which a mirror is placed, 
with an Empire urn filled with ivy in front 
of it. 

The few pieces of furniture were chosen for 
their usefulness as well as their beauty. The 
console table of wrought iron, with its black 
and white marble top, fits into the scheme and 
serves as a place for hat or gloves, while the 
mirror above it is essential in any entrance hall, 
and in this case reflects lights from the front 
door. On either side of it are two antiqued, 
green-painted chairs with rush seats. Opposite 
the table is a settee in the Directoire feeling, 
painted green and upholstered in rose rep. A 
bit of life as well as color is given by the 
wrought-iron stand, which has a copper bowl 
fourteen inches in diameter into which four or 
six small pots of ivy are put, while for con- 
venience a chair to match the sofa is put near it. 

The breakfast-room has the first essentials 
of such a room—sun and color. It is a gay 
little room, only 12’ x 13'3”, yet it contains a 
table for four or even six, a console table, and 
has two windows and a fireplace as well as a 
screen which could be placed in front of the 
door to the kitchen or used to shield the draft 
from the entrance into the hall as shown in the 
picture. This screen is made of wallpaper that 
has an allover Chinese design on a buff ground 
harmonizing with the an The design is 
carried out in various shades of brown with 
soft gold high-lights and touches of warm rose. 
By being shellacked the screen gives the effect 
of having been mellowed by age. 

The chairs and table are copies of an early 
period of Chinese Chippendale. They are 
painted a soft Georgian green and are deco- 
rated with a simple design in gold that follows 
the line and spirit of the furniture itself. The 


New Frocks May Be Remodeled From Old 


seats of the chairs are neatly covered with dull 
old-gold mohair. The table is painted to match 
the chairs, and at the point where the top of 
the table and legs meet there is a simple motif, 
Chinese in design, that is cut out of the wood 
and painted gold. 

The floor is entirely covered with marbleized 
black and white linoleum which has been waxed 
and polished—a treatment that is always effec- 
tive and practical. A green lacquer mirror of 
the Queen Anne period has been hung over the 
side table which matches the dining table and 
chairs. On the side table there are a pair of 
lovely yellow tole urns, and in the center stands 
an oval fern dish that matches the urns. 
These with the mirror and table make a 
charming group between the windows. 

There are three unusual pictures done in the 
Chinese manner and framed in narrow, red- 
lacquer frames. These pictures are important 
to the room, because they give it character. 
The yellow and white bird cage is placed close 
to the window, and the canary gets all the 
morning sun. 

The curtains hang from wooden cornices that 
match the walls and have a green striping. The 
curtains themselves are made of mohair with 
a flat weave matching the covering of the chair 
seats. These have a border of a soft, green-silk 
fringe, and the sash curtains are a lovely, misty, 
green-silk voile. 

The wall brackets are simple and in keeping 
with the Directoire idea which was the motive 
for this hall and breakfast room. They are 
little, shield-shaped mirrors with a narrow 
black frame and the simplest sort of design cut 
on the glass. 

The mantelpiece has a charm all its own and 
is interesting both because it is definitely a part 
of the period, and because it is an unusual treat- 
ment of a corner fireplace. 

A room of this sort, though called a break- 
fast-room, has more uses than the name sug- 
gests. It readily adapts itself to afternoon 
bridge parties because it is conveniently close 
to the kitchen, which simplifies serving refresh 
ments. It can also be used as a children’s 
dining-room. 


(Continued from page 62) 


or soft beige crépe are extremely youthful. 

Both the frock in the center and the one 
on the right conform to one color scheme, and 
will be successful with the same hat and ac- 
cessories. They are the outcome of carefully 
planned alterations following the trend of the 
mode, and may be made to cover every 
cay time occasion ‘ 
The tailored dress in the center is typical of 
the smart spring fashions, and is appropriate 
lor any age. It may easily be remodeled from 
a dress which is too large. The extra fulness 
can be used for the plaits and for the new 
diagonal closing in front. 

For the street in the early spring a tailored 
wool frock (such as the one sketched at the 
right), which can be worn without a fur on a 


warm day, is essential. Formerly this was a 
coat, but with the lining removed the transfor 
mation was simplicity itself. 

The back and front, except for being recut 
on closer lines, were used much as they were 
originally. The extra length of the coat al 
lowed for the blouse of the waist, and the over 
lap left ample material for the surplice closing 
of the blouse and the plaited section of the 
skirt. The sleeves, cuffed at the wrist, follow 
the loose line of the former coat sleeves, but 
a straight fitted sleeve finished with a band 
would be quite as smart. A suede belt in 
a dark shade accents the hip-line, though the 
belt, collar, cuffs, and trimming bands may 
all come out of the left-over pieces of the coat 
or of some harmonizing fabric. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PATTERN BOOKLET 
A NEW SERVICE 
is publishing a P 
It is filled with suggestions for th 
summer wardrobe, There are the especially smart patterns which have appeared 
before, as well as many entirely new patterns, 
fashions, attractive and practical maternity dresses, 
There are fascinating costumes for the next fancy 
There is a dainty layette for the newest member of the f “Sent 
10¢ to Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 119 West goth Street, New York City 
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Cven your 
lightest "luncheons 
can be 


nutritious 


Nut-flavored Limas 
are rich in body-building 
food value, and 
temptingly delicious, too 





Household tasks—morning shopping—then 
before you know it—/unch time! What a help to 
have a delicious meal right at hand without fuss 
or bother! You'll be glad that yesterday, when 
you made that Lima dinner dish, you cooked an 
extra cupful of Limas and put them aside for 
today’s midday soup or salad, 


This two-day convenience is one big feature of 
California Limas. And, in addition, they're so 
easy to prepare. No peeling, paring, scraping! 
Just cover them with water at break fast—rbey'// 
be ready when you’re ready to cook other dinner 
dishes, 

















Every Lima dish is healthful, too—rich in pro- 
teins, vitamins, carbohydrates, mineral salts! Be- 
sides, the high alkaline-ash of Limas gives a 
better baianced diet by helping to offset the acid- 
ash of many other foods, 

Another thing: Right now California Limas 
(Large or Baby Limas) are exceptionally reason- 
able in cost. And they keep—take advantage of 
quantity prices! If you want highest quality ask 
for SEASIDE Limas. 


And get our free book of tested recipes, ‘‘How 
Ten Food Editors Serve California Limas.’” 
Address Department 38. 


| CALIFORNIA LIMA BEAN 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Oxnard, California 


CALIFORNIA 


LIM 


THE BEANS WITH THE 
| NUT-LIKE FLAVOR 


In using advertisements see page 6 








Pat cone tnd and expectantly he had gone to dinner. 





© s028 wm. &. t. ce, 


“Nuthin® * he liked 


—just things which “were good for him™. String beans—he wouldn't eat 


them. Time 


come for discipline. When told that he was to have none of a 


favorite dessert, he gave in. Smiling thro’ his tears after the first few mouthfuls, 
he said, “I didn't know it, but I was liking string beans all the time.” 


ERHAPS in your own home there 

is a small child who is finicky 

about his food. But you insist 
upon his having plenty of milk, cereals, 
vegetables and the other foods he 
requires, for you know that the growth 
of his body and his health depend upon 
the “building™’ foods he eats. 
But how about yourself? Have you 
dropped into the habit of ordering what 
you like without regard to the foods 
you need to build and repair your body 
and to keep it in the best possible 
condition of health? 


Diet is literally a separate problem for 
each individual. The “overweight” is 
usually too fond of starchy, sugary and 
fatty foods and disinclined to eat 
vegetables and fruits, while the ““under- 
weight” often neglects the fattening 
foods he needs. Appetite is not always 
a reliable guide to correct eating. 

Take time to find out what constitutes 
a properly balanced day to day diet for 
a person of your age—how much meat, 
fish, cheese and milk you require, how: 
many sweet foods, and most important 


of all—how many vegetables. Don’t what to eat. 
wet aatiior hoe 


forget the string beans or the tomato, 
King of the Vitamins. Raw salads, 
fruit, butter, cream and nuts are im 
portant parts of the regular food supply 
when taken in correct amounts. And 
six to eight glasses of water daily, 
please—mainly between meals. 





Through a well-balanced ration, you 
can keep in good condition every part 
of your body—muscles, bones, vital 
organs, nerves, eyes, teeth and even 
hair. It is interesting to discover 
what each particular food contributes 
to the body—to know just what to eat 
if you wish to reduce your weight, or 
increase your weight, or keep it normal. 
Incorrect diet is responsible for a vast num- 
ber of ailments and lack 


of strengthand vigor. It cg 
is estimated that three ¥ 3 
calls out of ten in doctors’ % 


ofices are caused by faulty 
diet—errors that may be 
easily corrected, 


For more enjoyment in 
eating and for better 
health from eating, learn 





Because our daily food needs are little 


understood by most persons, the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company has pre- 
pared a booklet, “The Family Food 
Supply”, which tells whatto buy and how, 
and includes diet and marketing helps for 
the housewife. 


The best food is not always the most ex- 
pensive, and the most expensive is often- 
times far from the best. The least costly 
foods can often be prepared in such a way 
as to give more nourishment and more 
taste-satisfaction than those which are ex- 
travagant in price. 


By means of this booklet, the modern 
housekeeper can easily find out which 
foods her family requires. She will learn 
which foods are needed by a man who 
does heavy physical labor, which are nec- 
essary for the office-worker, which for 
herself and which for the growing child, 


“The Family Food Supply” tells how to - 


buy economically and should be used in 
connection with the “Metropolitan Cook 
Book”. A copy of either, or both, will be 
mailed, free, upon your request. 


HALEY FISKE, President. <= 





Published by 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
February 1928 Good Housekeeping 


The Gas Range and Three 
Meals a Day 


(Continued from page 79) 

dish in a pan of hot water and bake at 32<°p 
for seventy-five minutes. ~ a 

Steamed Chocolate Pudding. Cream ty. 
gether one-fourth cupful shortening and ty. 
thirds cupful sugar. Add one teaspooniy| 
vanilla, one well-beaten egg, and two and on. 
half squares melted chocolate. Sift together 
two and one-fourth cupfuls flour, four te. 
spoonfuls baking powder, and one-half te. 
spoonful salt. Add to the sugar mixture alter. 
nately with one cupful of milk. Beat well. Poy 
into greased individual molds and steam {or 
forty-five minutes. Makes ten molds. 


Modern Art for the 


American Home 
(Continued from page 45) 
luminous taffeta. The chairs repeat the lus. 
rious feeling of depth. 

In the dining-room the dominant theme js 
the curved line rather than the sharp angle 
Here again that curious insinuating treatment 
of undecorated planes is evident. The furni- 
ture is rich, dark mahogany. The sideboard is 
subtly curved to catch the light, and the highly. 
polished surface of the table reflects its sur 

|} roundings like a mirror. The chairs are up 
| holstered in lacquer red leather studded with 
| steel nails. The backs are made from a singk 
|curved piece of mahogany, and the legs ar 
| straight and square. The deep-pile rug is pak 
|gray with a fawn border. The walls, being 
| silver, form a sharp contrast for this heavy 
dark furniture. It is a queer silver that seems 
to have the quality of pewter. On the small 
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tables at either side of the entrance into the J 


living-room are exquisite pieces of pewter that 
gleam against the walls, accenting their dark- 
; ness. 
| The sash curtains are a lead or smoke 
colored net, and the overdraperies are téte de 
négre velvet, thus following the metallic note 
evidenced in the walls down to the color value 
| of iron. 
| The room is lighted indirectly from a ceiling 
| fixture. This consists of two large plates o 
| ground glass on which there is an angular 
tracery of Monel, a steel-like metal which is 
| characteristic of the spirit pervading this 
| modern movement. All through this modem 
décor there is an atmosphere akin to the sleek, 
| simple racing lines of the finest of finely-built 
motors. 


French Fashions 
(Continued from page 50) 


and there are so many different varieties 0! 
the newest and smartest, one is sure to be 


delightfully exhilarated if the right hat 3 | 


several on pages 58 and 59, all new and smart, 
from which one may choose. Among them 
is the faithful cloche shape that is still good 
but it is decidedly different from the old 
one, and much more interestingly trimmed 
All the hats fit closely down over the back 
|of the neck and sweep up close to the ears 
| even the small cloche now does this 


j 
| 
chosen to freshen a winter wardrobe. Thereart 


Straw is extremely important for spring, and § 


_— 


=r 





- [ , , 
one lovely hat of straw is shown in the photo 


graph at the bottom of page 53, white with 
| blue dots, excellent for sports wear. The 
cloche shape at the top of page 50 is pale blue 
felt trimmed with lacy straw. The hat wit 
| the rose-pink velvet bow at the top of page §° 
is also straw, black bengal, and the large hat in 
the photograph at the bottom of page 59 § 
navy blue bengal straw with a velvet bow 0! 
navy, soft red, and beige. It will take time and 
great effort to supplant felt in its leading place 
in the millinery mode, but this combination 0 
felt with straw for spring and summer indicates 


os 


the feminine fancy for a change in materials 0 § 


go with the change in line. 
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Spotless Enamel Adds Beauty to Any Kitchen 





The smooth, hard surface of porcelain enamel 
never absorbs cooking odors or flavors 
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is so easy to own today 





—and you can be sure of its fine quality 
when it bears this famous label 


HINING ranges, immaculate refrig- 

erators, gleaming table tops and spot- 
less cooking utensils of porcelain enamel 
... how much they add to the attractive- 
ness of modern kitchens! Of course you 
want them for your own. In snowy 
white or gay colors, this up-to-date equip- 
ment makes any kitchen a cheerier, easier 
place to work. 


For porcelain enamel is practical, as 
well as good to look at. It is so easy to 
keep clean . . . without the drudgery of 
scraping and scrubbing and polishing 
that old-fashioned finishes required. A 
sudsy cloth . . . and it’s done in a jiffy. 


But do you realize how easy it is to 
enjoy the beauty and convenience of 
porcelain enamel in your own kitchen? 


How little money it takes? Bought 
piece at a time, the smaller items soon 
complete your cooking ware. And most 
dealers sell porcelain enamel ranges, 
refrigerators, washing machines, etc., 
on terms to meet your weekly or 
monthly budget. 


When it comes time to buy, remem- 
ber that there are great differences in 
the qualities of these products. 


For lasting wear... 
don’t overlook this label 


Your investment in kitchen beauty will 
be a lasting one if you look for the 
Armco Label when you buy. Armco in- 
got iron has played a big part in making 
possible the beautiful porcelain enamel 
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products of today. No other metal takes 
and holds a porcelain enamel covering like 
Armco ingot iron. The manufacturers 
who put the famous Armco Label on 
their products are offering you the best 
material-value that money can buy. 


It will also pay you to insist on Armco 
ingot iron wherever metal is apt to rust. 
This iron is so pure that it outlasts ordinary 
steel and iron by long years of service. 


Tue AMERICAN Ro.Liinc Mitt Co, 
Executive Offices: MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Export—The Armco International Corp. 
Cable Address: ““Armco— Middletown” 


"Is it made of ARMCO Ingot Iron?” 


Every day more and more people are making sure of endur- 
ing household articles by asking this question. 


In using advertisements see page 6 














Leaves not a trace of stickiness—your skin absorbs this fragrant silvery 


liquid instantly and completely 


Soothes in a single 
application. 


Because of two wonderful healing ingredients — 


this new preparation gives instant, visible relief 


Rae can relieve 
chapping with this wonderful 
new healing preparation . . . The 
effect on your skin is immediate. 

A single application—and that 

dry, drawn, irritable sensation is 
gone. Your skin begins to feel 
smocth, soft—normal once more. 

* Jergens Lotion contains two 
famous ingredients long used by 
physicians to heal the skin and 
stimulate skin repair. With re- 


J ERGEN S tortion 


Now—the large-size trial bottle— free 


markable swiftness it softens and 
whitens the skin—soothes away 
every bit of smart or soreness. It 
leaves no stickiness—your skin 
absorbs it instantly. 

Begin using Jergens Lotion to- 
day—and see what comfort and 
relief it will give you! 

You can get Jergens Lotion at 
any drug store or toilet goods 
counter for so cents. (Or send to- 


day for the large-size trial bottle!) 





Made by the 


Woodbury ’s Facial ** 
City 
Soap 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 3303 Alfred St., Cincinnati, O. 


Please send me—free—the large-size trial bottle of Jergens Lo- 
tion, and the booklet, “ For the Woman with a Sensitive Skin.” 


makers of Pe acsanews 


State 


If you live in Canada, send to The Andrew Jergens Co., Led., 3303 Sher- 


brooke Street, Perth, Ontario 
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The No-Man 
(Continued from page 83) 


in a while, maybe two or three times each day, 
he would nod to her or speak to her, and then 
she would smile. A radiant, hopeful, little 
smile had Cynthia. 

But George Lanson never smiled back. His 
face tried to smile, Cynthia thought, because 
his mouth twisted funnily at the corners, but 
that was all it did. The only times she had 
ever seen Grandfather smile was when he was 
giving somebody hell. That’s what Wallace, 
the chauffeur, said he was doing anyway, 
When he was giving somebody hell her grand. 
father’s voice became very drawly and slow, 
and he smiled so that all his teeth showed, asa 
dog’s do sometimes when its lip gets caught up, 
And people said “Yes, sir” and hurried away 
from that smile just as fast as ever they could, 

It was on a rainy day, naturally, that 
Cynthia walked into the forbidden room. It 
was the third rainy day on end, which made it 
three times as bad a rainy day as the first one 
ever is. Cynthia’s mother and father were 
away—in France, she thought—and the big 
house was even quieter than it was when they 
were home, although Grandfather’s house 
wasn’t really home, but just for summers. Out- 
doors it was all gray and wet and drippy. The 
chairs on the veranda were all tipped front- 
ward on their knees to pray for sunny weather. 
Though their prayers weren’t being answered. 


NDOORS Cynthia had tried every room in 
the house. The guest rooms were too hollow 
and empty. Grandmother’s room had a fire, 
but Grandmother had a headache and couldn't 
be disturbed. The housekeeper’s room, where 
the electric sewing machine buzzed cheerfully, 
grew tiresome after a while. Anyway the 
housekeeper liked to talk too much about 
butchers and things. The trunk room in the 
attic was dusty, dirty dusty, and besides it 
smelt sourish. The room at the other end of 
the attic, Grandfather’s room, of course was 
locked. It had a round, brass lock instead of a 
proper keyhole, so you couldn’t even peek. 
Downstairs Cynthia had started with the 
laundry and worked forward. She made it a 
point to look out through every window of 
|every room downstairs, counting ten in each 
| window to make it last longer. She had to 
climb on the drainboard to get up to the pantry 
windows, but the game wouldn’t be fair unless 
she did that, too. 

She completed the long ‘round at last, every 
window in every room, all except the best win- 
| dow of all, the big church window in Grand- 

father’s library. The game absolutely wouldn't 
be fair unless she looked out through the big 
church window in Grandfather’s _ library. 
Cynthia walked down the corridor to the 
library door. It was shut, but then it was al- 
ways shut except when the maids were clean- 
ing. She stood and regarded the door for some 
moments. 

Her grandfather, she reflected, would not be 
in there today. Only that morning she had 
heard him tell Hendricks, the butler, that he 
wasn’t going to stand this cursed weather an- 
other hour. Or this confounded house either! 
When grandfather talked that way, he generally 
rang for a car and went to New York. 

Cynthia continued to study the door. Then 
she nodded briskly, tiptoed cautiously to the 
end of the corridor for a look about, and tip- 
toed back. The door was heavy and a little 
hard to move, but finally it swung open. 

| Cynthia walked in. 
The first thing she did was to draw a deep 
| breath of relief. She had been right. Grand- 
|father wasn’t there. She closed the door be- 
hind her and hurried ecstatically to the center 
| table. All sorts of books and magazines were 
piled on the center table, books with pictures 
and magazines with pictures. Her hands hov- 
ered over them in a sort of delicious terror of 
indecision. She must find the very best one; 
she must. She pushed the books and magazines 
| around, peered at them breathlessly, snatched 
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hen bones were 
tossed under the 
anguet card 


When bones were tossed under the banquet board . . . and the king's 
henchmen did make merrie . . . floors were just to walk on and to 
catch the scraps and rubbish. 


But nowadays floors must be baseboards, and over doors and 
kept immaculate, gleaming, windows, the detachable handle 
beautiful, to add charm to the has a swivel mounting. No 
home. And what an easy task matter in what position you 
that is with the efficient, time- hold the handle, the mop-head 
and-labor-saving Fuller Dry _ lies flat. 


Mop! & - mn 


Like magic cleaning fingers, the See and try this mop when next the Fuller 


strands pick up all the dirt and Man calls with the many new cleaning 
aids for af which he brings 





hold it until the mop 1s shaken. right to you. Iffiou need it now, just 


The double-size mop is chemi- ‘phone the Fuller Brush Company 
: Branch Office in your city or write 
cally treated—it leaves no grease —dipect to The Fuller Brush Com- 


to soil rugs, and can be washed pany, 1097 Windsor Avenue, 
ich d ° ° d Hartford ,Conn.( In Canada, 
without destroying its dust- fyi Rush Company, 


absorbing qualities. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 
Be sure to ask for 

‘ _ mew booklet, ‘*The 

ver gy cleaning beneath fur Cleaning Problems 


niture, in room corners, along of the Home’ 
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Genuine 
Furier Propucts 
carry this Red Tip Tag 
and trade mark 


Look for both! 







FULLER BRUSHES 


4S BRUSHES - 69 USES - HEAD TO FOOT - CELLAR TO ATTIC 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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The No-Man 


| one to her, and raced with it to the ladder. She 


clambered up the ladder to the top and gy 
down on the sitting place, smoothing her littl. 
skirt to make a lap for her reading, hy 
crooned to herself out of sheer happiness as she 
thumbed open the magazine. 

She had been gorging herself upon pictur 
for a forgotten length of time when she became 
aware of something like a cold draft. But j it 
wasn’t a draft. She saw that when she look 










All from one 
package of 


KNOX 


Sparkling 


‘GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 


PERFECTION SALAD 
(6 Servings) 








1 level t pbieapoontul Knox on arkling Gelatine 
% cup cold water cup boiling water 
44 cup mild vinegar 4 cup sugar 
1 tablespoonful L- mon juice “aspoonful salt 
46 cup cabbage, finely tone ~dded 

1 cup celery, om in smali pieces; 1 pimento, cut in 
small pieces (or red or green peppers) 

ty cup grated raw carrot, if desired 


Soak gelatine in the cold water & minutes, Add 
boiling water, sugar, salt, vinegar and lemon juice 
When mizture begins to stiffen, add remaining in- 
gredients. Turn into wet molds and chill. Remove to 
bed of lettuce or endive.Garnish with mayonnaise dress- 
ing, or cut in cubes and serve in cases made of red or 
green peppers. Fresh or canned fruit may be used 
instead of the vegetables. 


MEAT LOAF 
(6 Servings) 

Take one and one-half cups of any leftover well 
seasoned stock, bouillon or diluted gravy,bring 
to the boiling point and add one level table- 
spoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine softened 
in one-fourth cup cold water. When mix 
ture begins to stiffen, add two cups of 
any cold chopped meat at hand (veal 
ham, beef, or chicken). Also mold ina 
little red or green pepper, celery, onion 
if desired, or parsley. Turn into a square 
mold first dipped in cold water and chill 
Remove from mold and cut in slices for 
serving. 
PRUNE ORIENTAL CREAM 


(6 Servings) 


1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
14 cup cold wat« 4 cup milk 

44 cup scalded milk ‘4% cup cooked prunes 
\%e cup sugar cut in pieces 

Ww hites of two eres 4s cup chopped figs 
46 pint heavy cream Salt 





Soak gelatine tn cold water five minutes, dissolve in 
scalded mtik, and add sugar. Strain into a bowl, set 
in pan containing ice water, and stir constantly until 


H. who sits at the head of the table, likes 


his desserts dainty, but substantial, He likes 


» sols slic rats ' ' mixture begins to thicken; then add whites of egos 
his salads delic sous, but nutritious, too! And beaten until stiff, heavy cream, diluted with milk and 
when he is served with leftovers from ‘*yester- beaten until stiff, prunes and figs. Turn into a wet 


mold, the bottom and sides of which are garnished 
with halves of cooked prunes, and chill. Remove from 
mold to serving dish, and garnish with whipped 
cream (sweetened and flavored with vanilla), forced 
through a pastry bag and tube, and chopped pistachio 


day's dinner’’ he appreciates having them in a 
new form, with a new flavor—so that they don’t 
taste or look like **leftovers’’! Pleasing a man’s 
taste is easy —if you know Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine. It is the purest of gelatine, without 
flavoring, coloring or sweetening. You combine 
it with real fruits and real vegetables — your 
dishes have real flavor, real food value! 


CHC a SPONGE 
} Servings) 
1 level tz sblespoontul Knox Sparkling oe latine 

*4 cup cold w ‘4y cup sugar 

4 cab beliber water 3 eges 

| te aspoonful vanilla Few grains of salt 

2 squares of chocolate or 6 tablespoonfuls cocoa 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, then dissolve 
in dotling water Add cocoa or melted chocolate 
Beat egg whites until stig’ and add well beaten ego 
yolks to the whites. Add sugar, then the dissolved 
gelatine, which has been beaten well. Beat and add 
flavoring 
whipped cream or whipped evaporated milk. 

Note: Chopped nuts or macaroons may be added 
and, for a more elaborate dessert, line mold with lady 


Why not try the delightful recipes on this 
page? In one package of Knox Gelatine there is 
enough gelatine to make all FOUR—six gener- 
ous servings of each! Write for Mrs. Knox's 
newest and most helpful book on dainty cookery 
— it is free, if you mention your grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE Co. fingers or sponge cake 
" » sted and approved b 
140 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. ce ge ee wroved by 
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Pour into wet mold, chill and serve with 


down. It was her grandfather, and he stood 
there at the foot of the ladder, smiling up at 
her with that shivery, horrid smile. 

“So you were foxy, weren’t you?”’ he drawled, 

“You thought I wasn’t here, didn’t you?” 

She stared at him, aghast. 

“You made a mistake,” he informed her 
| widening his toothy smile. “Even undeveloped 
| little girls make mistakes, I have noticed 
I was asleep on the couch. You didn’t think of 
that, did you?” 

She gulped and managed, “N-no, Grand. 
father.” 

“T suppose it never occurred to your intellect 
that I might not want to be awakened?” 

““N-no, Grandfather.” 

The smile widened another notch. 
get down and get out,” 
ing away. “And put that magazine where you 
| found it,” he shot up over his shoulder. 

But Cynthia did not move. Perhaps she was 
too frightened to move. In any event she 
eyed him with a hostile glare that presently 
dragged his own gaze up to meet hers 

“What makes you hate me like that?” sh 
| said. 
| “Hate you? My dear young woman, you 
| must be taught a more careful choice of words. 


“Well, 


he commanded, wheel- 











a 





It would be impossible for me to hate you. In | 


your own place you are a very charming and 
well-mannered little girl. But in my own 
private library, which you have been forbidden 
to enter - 
“I think you don’t like me,” 

“What makes you not like me?” 

“Woman!” he said unpleasantly. “Even at 
your age! You have an instinct to boil things 
down to the ego, haven’t you? Yes, and to 
change the subject, too. What we started to 
speak about was your climbing off that ladder 
and getting out of here before I have to ring 
| for your nurse.” 
| “I’m too old for a nurse. 
Grandfather. 

“Governess then. Call her whatever you 
| like. Here you have a governess and a big 
| nursery all your own. Can’t you stay there?” 

“IT get tired of it,” said Cynthia. 
| raining.” 
| “Ah, you show a meteorological trend, it 
seems. Not a bad profession for a woman, | 
| should imagine.” 


said Cynthia 


She’s my governess 


YNTHIA took this blankly. It meant noth 
-ing to her, and therefore it meant nothing 
“T get lonely in the nursery,’’ she said. 
“You might as well learn it now as later 
young woman. Everybody gets lonely. You 
are giving excuses, not reasons, and there is 
excuse for your coming in here, where you ar 
|forbidden to come, invading my privacy, 
spoiling my quiet, and upsetting my day.” 
“Don’t you ever get lonely?” Cynthia in- 
quired with genuine interest.’ 
“No. Get down or I’ll ring for your nurse.” 
“But don’t you ever get sick of this room, 
Grandfather, the way I get sick of my nursery’ 
“No. Get down, I tell you.” ; 
“T think you do,” she said gravely. “I think 
you get sick of this room, and I think you get 
lonely. You said everybody gets lonely. Any 
way you walk around so much.” 
“Ah, and is walking around a sign of lone 
liness?” 
“T think so,” saia Cynthia. 
ever think so, Grandfather?” 
“No,” said George Lanson. 
She smiled, a queer, maternal sort of smile. 
“Why do you always say ‘no’?” she asked him. 
You always say ‘no.’” 
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Telling the Story in Pictures 


of the great influence the “growth element” in food 
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tellect that difference is. tigations in schools throughout all America prove this to be The oat is the best balanced 
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CHINESE DISHES 
Give New Zest 
to Home'Menus 


OW you may enjoy delicious Chop 
Suey or Chow Mein as often as you 
wish—at a fraction of what you pay at ex- 
pensive restaurants. 
Under the LaChoy label your 
grocer sells every item you 
need for making a wide va- 
riety of Chinese dishes right 
at home. 
LaChoy Soy Sauce, essential 
to the preparation of Chi- 
nese foods, also makes gra- 
vies, sauces and soups more 
tasty and inviting. It is genu- 
ine imported Chinese sauce. 
Be sure to ask for it by name. 
Keepa mony of LaChoy in- 
gredients handy on your pan- 
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ry WE (mPOr 
try shelf, for dinners, suppers, mest = 
bridgeluncheons, etc. Sold by 


leading grocers everywhere. 


LACHOY FOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 


tf 


, DETROIT, U.S.A. 


Chinese Soy SauceChow 
Mein Noodles — Sprouts — 
Bamboo Shoots—Sub Kum 
— Water Chestnuts—Brown 
Sauce Kumquats 
In the La Choy as- 
sortment pate: és 
every needed Chinese 
ya pe gt mak- 
ing real Chop Suey 
and Chow Mein. At 
_ your grocer’s or sent you 
direct for $1. ($1.25 west of 
the Rockies and in Canada. 


FREE BOOK OF GENUINE CHINESE RECIPES 


Fill in and mail this coupon for La- 
Choy Book of Chinese recipes, with 
40 tempting dishes. Write LaChoy 
Food Products, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
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The No-Man 


“What is this—an infant’s catechism? I 
don’t always say ‘no.’ ” 

“But I think you do, Grandfather. Every- 
body says you do. That’s why I think you 
don’t mean it sometimes. Sometimes you say 
‘no’ very loud, and then you go away and walk 
all by yourself.” 

His eyes were narrowing as he peered at her. 
An expression akin to contempt swept his 
features. 

“You are either a very brave young person 
or a very cheeky one,” he said levelly. “Since 
you are too young to know fear, we shall let it 
go that you are cheeky.” 

“Oh, but I’m not,’”’ Cynthia pleaded, sud- 
denly wide-eyed. “I’m not cheeky, Grand- 
father. I thought, you see,” she hesitated, 
beamed upon him, “I thought you would like 
to like me.” 

“But my dear girl, I do like you.” 

“JT would like to like you, too,” said Cynthia, 
still beaming. 
The man at her feet cocked his head quizzi- 
cally at this. His smile was still formidable, 

but it was not quite so wide. 

“T take it, then, you don’t like me now,” he 
suggested ironically. 

She nodded briskly. 
would like to.” 

She held out the magazine. 
this, Grandfather, so I won’t tumble. 
going now.” 


“T don’t, but I know I 


“Please take 
I’m 


AQUEER light danced for an instant in 

George Lanson’s eyes. His lips set them- 
selves grimly, then opened. He said: “I’m 
das'.ed if you’re going. You’re the first human 
being of my own kin who has dared to stand up 
to me since—why, by Jove!” He shook his 
head slowly and muttered to himself, “No, 
that’s right. Not since my father.” 

He whisked abruptly and stared almost 
wildly at the child. “Out of the mouths of 
babes,”” he mumbled. Then: “By jingo, I get 
it now. Yes, there is a resemblance. Same 
dark hair, same blue eyes. Funny, isn’t it?” 

“What?” demanded Cynthia practically. 

“Nothing, except that I believe you were 
I—I think I must have disliked you, 
Cynthia. Or maybe liked you very much. 
They're almost the same thing, you know.” 

“You like me now,” she prompted. 

“Ves, yes,” said George Lanson hastily. 

Said Cynthia: “I like to hear you say ‘yes’ 
that way. Itsoundsnice. Say it again, please. 
Do you truly like me?” 

George Lanson eyed her. Then, “Yes,” he 
said. He rather blurted it out, as if the word 
hurt him. And his face grew very red very 
quickly. But he repeated it after a moment 
bravely. 

“Ves, I like you very much, Cynthia.” 

“Then I don’t want to climb down, Grand- 
father. I want you to lift me down.” 

She reached out a small forefinger, edged it 
out rather, and touched his cheek. 

“Now I like you too,” she said simply. 

And then she plopped herself into his arms, 
laughing a little unsteadily, and a minute later 
—George Lanson never knew how—she was 
sitting in his lap in one of the big leather chairs. 
She explored his face tentatively with that 
same forefinger during a period of pregnantly 
sweet silence, then she patted his face ever so 
lightly. 

“We’re not going to be lonely any more now, 
are we, Grandfather? We got each other now. 
Will you walk around with me sometimes in- 
stead of all alone?” 

George Lanson said, “Yes.” 

“T used to pretend we were trains passing 
each other on different tracks.” 

George Lanson clumsily stroked her hand. 

“Doesn't it feel all warm and tingly to be 
friends?” 

““Yes,”’ said George Lanson. 

“T like you to say ‘yes.’ Will you keep on 
saying it to me, Grandfather?” 

He nodded. Something was happening to his 


face that had not happened to it in a long 
long time. It was crinkling itself into a per. 
fectly human smile. 

“You’re not just fooling me, are you?” she 
asked suddenly, drawing back. Her eyes were 
deep with concern. 

“I’m not fooling you, Cynthia. I—I promise, 
I'll say ‘yes’ to you, I’m afraid, many times,” 

She pondered a while, once more tracing his 
wrinkles with her tenderly reconnoitering fore- 
finger. Her eyes lighted up at length, and she 
carefully framed a question. 

“Will you say ‘yes’ to something I want you 
to say ‘yes’ to very much?” 

He looked at her almost mischievously, 
“You are still a woman, I note.” 

“Will you, Grandfather? It isn’t anything 
hard.” 

“T don’t know,” he parried. 

She wriggled from his lap. “I don’t believe 
you like me at all,” she announced with re- 
proach dripping from her voice. “And | 
wanted you to like me, because I like you. Yes, 
I do, Grandfather, truly, no matter whether 
you say ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ ” 

“T’ll say ‘yes’ then,” said George Lanson 
with what was just short of being a chuckle. 

She clapped her hands, then caught him by 
one of his. ‘“‘Come on, Grandfather, let’s 
hurry.” 

“But where are we going?” 

“We're going to see what’s inside the secret 
room. The one ’way upstairs in the attic.” 

He scowled abruptly. “Aha,” said he with 
his old, biting inflection, “so that’s it, hey? 
Well, I can tell you right now, young woman, 
we're going to do no such thing.” He glared 
at her, his eyes narrowed. 

“But Grandfather, you did promise.” 

“Bah, you’re all alike.” He stood up, strode 
away from her to the other end of the room. 
“Yes, you’re all alike,” he repeated bitterly. 
“Super-cats, flea-bitten by curiosity insatiable. 
Turn men inside out, that’s your mission 
in life. Turn ’em inside out to see how the 
confounded things tick—and then leave ’em 
squirming. Bah!” 

“But, Grandfather, I thought you promised.” 

He wheeled upon her, his face red with anger. 
He started to say something, checked himself. 
Then: 

“You tricked me into it. That promise was 
never made.” 

“But Grandfather, I did want to see it. You 
see, I’ve always played there was a mysterious 
prisoner in there. Or something. I’ve pre- 
tended, lots! Is it—could it be a little girl like 
me?’’ Cynthia’s fingers were twisting nervously. 

“No,” said George Lanson, “‘it isn’t a little 
girl like you.” 

“I’m glad it isn’t,” said Cynthia. “She 
would be very lonely in there, I’m afraid. You 
see, Grandfather, you stand at the foot of the 
stairs and look up there so many times, and 
lots of times you go to the door and stop. But 
you don’t ever go in. You’re not afraid to go 
in, are you, Grandfather?” 


SLOWLY his expression changed. He tried 
to smile as he had smiled a few minutes 
before, but instead he only looked very, very 
tired and a little old. 

“Come along,” he commanded briefly. “I'll 
show you just to stop your infernal questions. 
But if you ever ask me again—” 

He shook away the hand she stretched out 
for his, and stalked ahead of her into the 
corridor and up the stairs. 

The secret door unlocked just as easily as 
any other door. : 

“Walk in,” said George Lanson with ironic 
formality. 

It was a big room, very bare, with a big, 
dusty window through which Cynthia could 
dimly see the water. The whole room was 
dusty, dusty and bare and empty. The only 
recognizable piece of furniture was a plain 
wooden chair, but over near the window stood 
a tall thing with three skinny, wooden legs, 
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The No-Man 


with a flat thing about halfway up leaning 
inst two of the pieces of wood. Along one 
wall were stacked some other flat things, to- 

ther with a homely, low lit.le table and a 
black tin box. 

Cynthia could not help her sigh of dis- 
appointment or her “Oh!” But she smiled up 
at her grandfather. “It’s very nice,” she said 
brightly. “I’m glad I’ve seen it. What's in 
that box?” : 

“Look for yourself,” he told her grimly. 
“Look at everything you want to, and then 
don’t bother me again.” 

Cynthia bent over the box and raised the 
cover, which creaked. Then she said “Oh!” 
again, but in an entirely different way. She 
said it with a little gasp. 

“Paints!’’ she announced and turned a de- 
lighted face. ‘Paints and brushes! Oh, look! 
Can I paint with them, Grandfather?” 

He shook his head. 

“Oh, please, please. Let’s paint. Can you 
paint?” 

“T used to.” 

“Did you really? Oh, let’s paint. What did 
you paint, Grandfather?” 

He gestured wearily toward the row of can- 
vasses stacked against the wall. His smile was 
one of indulgent patience, very much a grown- 
i “There’s one on the easel there,” 
“Tt’s not finished though.” He 
laughed a short, harsh laugh. 

Cynthia raced to the easel, poised herself 
there eagerly. Then she took her handkerchief 
and began rubbing the canvas. 

“It’s dirty,” she told him. “TI can’t see what 
itis. Did you really paint it?” 

“It ought to be dirty,” said George Lanson 
briefly. What he had in mind, of course, was 
that the dust was of many years. 

“No, it shouldn’t be dirty,’’ Cynthia cor- 
rected him warmly. “It ought to be clean and 
nice and pretty. Everything ought to be clean 
and nice and pretty. Come on, Grandfather, 
let's clean it. Oh, look, it’s a lady’s face.” 

George Lanson walked over to the easel, 
stood staring at it queerly. For a long time he 
did not move, and when he did, it was to turn 
sharply upon Cynthia industriously wielding 
what was now a gray rag. 

“Here, give that cloth to me,” he barked. 
“You'll find a washbasin in that closet there. 
Bring me a damp, clean cloth.” 

After a moment he found the damp cloth 


in his hand. Cynthia was dancing up and 
down behind him, but he had forgotten her. 
“By Jove, it isn’t half bad,”’ he muttered to 
himself. “It still carries the air of her.” 
“Will you paint a picture of me?” chanted 
Cynthia. 
He spoke absent-mindedly and over his 


shoulder. “Drag that box over here, will you? | 
thanks.” | 


There—that’s right—yes, that’s fine 
He stooped down, fumbled among the tubes. 
“Hard as bricks. Knew they would be. All 
dried up.” 

He straightened himself, dusted off his hands. 
Then he sniffed loudly. “Dried up, hey? Well, 
I’m not dried up, darned if I am. Wanted 
to finish it all my life, and by jingo,”’ he paused 
here, 


“Where are we going?”’ asked Cynthia. 


“We're going to the nearest store that sells | 


paints. There’s one in Mineola, I’m sure. I’ve 
looked in the window. Come on, let’s hurry.” 

“Are you going to paint a picture of me?” 
squealed Cynthia. 

“When I get this one finished, I’ll paint a 
picture of you. It won’t bea very good picture, 
but just the same—” 

“T couldn’t hear you,” panted Cynthia. “I 
was running to catch up.” 

“T said ‘yes,’”’ said George Lanson. ‘“That’s 
what I said—‘yes.’ ” 

“T love to hear you say ‘yes’ that way,”’ said 
Cynthia trotting beside him. 

“I’m not too old yet,” mumbled George 
Lanson as he stopped in the lower hall and gave 
a tremendous push at the button which would 
bring the closed car whirling in from the garage. 
“T’m not too old yet, Cynthia.” 

Cynthia gazed up at him adoringly. 

“Why, you’re not old at all.” She danced 
up and down again. “Oh, isn’t it fun? Won’t 
it be great when you’re a really truly painter!” 

George Lanson actually put his arm around a 
fellow human being and gave a big squeeze. 
More than that, he kept his arm where it was. 
It was a new sort of feeling, and he liked it. 

The newspapers printed a good many 
columns about Lanson’s retirement from 
business. Too young, they said. 
George Lanson read that part, he laughed like 
a boy. 

Cynthia laughed, too. It was such fun to be 
able to laugh out loud with somebody who 
didn’t go “Shh!” 


How I Reduced My Weight 


(Continued from page 76) 


include cranberries, grapefruit, fresh peaches, 
pineapple, strawberries, and watermelon, a 
serving of any of these yielding about forty 
calories. As a matter of choice, I used sac- 
charin in my coffee and tea and made my 
mayonnaise dressing with mineral oil which, 
though similar in flavor to the usual oil dressing, 
adds no calories. 

Figuring food by calories may seem a long 
and tedious problem to some, but thanks to 
the Goop HovusEKEEPING Institute Daily 
Diet Diary this is simplified to such an extent 
that any one can carry on a similar program 
and have endless variety. In the menu box on 
page 76 is included one of my typical “three 
meals a day,” showing how I balanced my 
meals to keep within my alloted total calories. 
In addition to adhering to such typical day’s 
meals, | made frequent use of agar and mineral 
oil. Neither of these adds calories to the total, 
but aids greatly in the general upkeep of the 
digestive system. After a meal of three hun- 
dred calories there is nothing like one table- 
spoonful of agar in a glass of cold water to give 
one as satisfied a feeling as after a Christmas 
dinner! The quantity of agar taken daily 
varied with the amount of bulk food in the 
meals for that day, from one to two table- 
Spoonfuls. This was taken before meals in cold 
water, A regular amount of mineral oil was 
taken daily—two tablespoonfuls before retiring. 


My “daily dozen 
equipment nor musical accompaniment, but was 
merely a brisk walk of four miles a day. This 
was not done in one long stretch, but taken in 
intervals to and from the school where I am 
teaching. Other than that my physical ac- 


tivity consisted of indoor walking and standing 


at my work, 





When | 





’ required neither expensive 


Any one reducing will have a real thrill every | 


weighing day. One has an idea of beating the 
scales, but this is impossible. 


I should suggest 


weekly weighing on the same scales at the same | 


time of day with the uniform amount of ap- 
parel. Different scales vary, and this is the 


only method of keeping a true proportion of | 


weekly reductions. 

Strange as it may seem, the best of friends 
will try to discourage you. It is more than ever 
difficult for a sensitive person, for it seems the 
customary thing to have your personal ap- 
pearance discussed at all times; being haggard, 


having circles under your eyes, and looking 


pale are some of the usual criticisms. If you 
can laugh these off, you will surely succeed. 
The question of wardrobe is also a trying one, 
as one’s clothes never seem to fit from one 
Saturday to the next. This, however, is a 
grand and glorious feeling. Be honest with 
yourself, so that you can answer this final ques- 


tion, Are you every day, in every way, becoming 


thinner and thinner? 


| Address 
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Physicians Urge Use of 


Delicious Foods; naming 


“I’m going to.” He caught Cynthia’s | 
nal BROWN RICE 


HE popular conception that physicians 

habitually recommend dull foods is 
contrary to the latest medical practice. 
Physicians know that delicious foods pro- 
mote both appetite and digestion. 

So today Brown Rice is to the fore. 
Here in delicious digestible combination 
for breakfast cereal, vegetable dishes and 
gorgeous puddings are mineral salts, cal- 
cium, pew and iron for the vigor 
of child and adult. Very nearly a com- 
plete food. 

For Comet Brown Rice carries its origi- 
nal bran coat and its embryo rich in Vita- 
min B. The wealth of health in this rice 
bran bursts forth in rare flavor when it is 
cooked and it is quickly assimilated; no 
rough bran action. 

It benefits other foods by combining 
with them in the stomach. Reduces sur- 
plus proteins in nitrogenous ivods; bal- 
ances Deef, veal, turkey, beans, peas, cheese. 
Excellent in soups and stews. Send the 
coupon for the recipe of the Comet Brown 
Rice Chocolate Pudding and other famous 
dishes and delightful menus. 

Dr. D. R. Hodgdon of New York University 
says: “All kinds of stomach and intestinal dis- 
orders may be benefited by eating brown unpol- 
ished rice. Since it does not form uric acid, its use 
should be encouraged in cases of gout; it is an ex- 
cellent food for those suffering from heart trouble, 
blood vessel complaints, and liver ailments." 
And here comes Comet “Hot Pan” Rice 
At your grocer’s get Comet Brown Rice and that 
new Comet success,Comet W hite Rice ““Hot Pan” 
processed. This exclusive Comet method makes 
the finest domestic rice cook faster and taste better. 

Send the Coupon for Comet Rice Recipe Books 


for both Comet Brown Rice and Comet “Hot 
Pan" White Rice. > 







The 
health 
rice 
with 
all its 
Bran 


COMET RICE COMPANY, 

189C Franklin Street, New York City 
Please send me your every-meal menu books 
for Comet Brown Rice, with scientific refer- 
ences, and for Comet Hot Pan White Rice. 


Name 


In using advertisements see page 6 





This dirty 
little boy 


bathed 


in this bathtub! 










And look at it! 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 
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E WAS a very, very dirty little 
boy. He left a very, very 
dirty ring around the tub. His 
mother had to scrub the tub very, 
very hard to get off the dirty ring. 
Why do dirty little boys leave 
rings around tubs at all? 

Not because they're dirty. Not 
because they aren’t taught to 
scrub off the rings. But because 
the water which comes out of the 
faucet is hard. 

Hard water combines with soap. 
Scum forms. That scum repre- 
sents the hardness in the water 
which the soap has managed to 
take out. But the usual amount 
of soap can’t take it all out. Not 
nearly. The water is still hard. 
Look at the scum! 

The scum collects dirt. It sticks 


Send 10 cents for a 
full-sized package of Melo. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO., Canton, Ohio 





to the tub. It forms a dirty ring. 
Notice that it forms a dirty ring 
in the dishpan too. Notice that 
this scum gets into clothes in the 
washtubs and makes them gray- 
ish white. 


But use Melo to soften the 
water and it will help to keep the 
scum from forming. Put two 
tablespoonfuls in the bathtub. 
Put two tablespoonfuls in the 
washtubs. Put a teaspoonful in 
the dishpan. Or more in each 
case if the hardness of the water 
requires it. You save '; to 4 the 
amount of soap ordinarily used. 
You save vour hands, because you 
have soft water. 

Keep a package of Melo in the 
kitchen, in the laundry, in the 
bathroom. Get it at your grocer’s. 


A REAL 
WATER SOFTENER 


10 cents 


Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 


February 1928 Good Housekeeping 





The Problem of Popularity 


(Continued from page 60) 


about real things than in any of their more 
frivolous topics. Afterward they laughed at 
the way their mutual fear of being judged too 
serious had kept them from many happy 
hours together. . 

Naturally the right time and place should be 
chosen. I once heard of a girl who tried to dis. 





cuss the immortality of the soul at a bridge 


| table, much to the disgust of her fellow players: 


obviously that was not the right time or place, 

The exactly opposite quality may equally 
be the cause of unpopularity. No one cares to 
be serious all the time, and if, in the carefyl 
survey of your qualities, our patient has had 
to admit that she is dull and heavy, she must 
work for lightness. Not too much wit and 
humor all at once, for if it is not natural jj 
will be too heavy-handed, but a whimsical 
appreciation of the lighter phases of life can 
be cultivated and should be. Often a too 
serious person requires outside guidance more 
than a too frivolous one. If there is some older 
friend, not necessarily the mother, who has 
worked through the same difficulty, they to- 
gether can work out ways in which the girl can 
enter into the gayer moods of her companions, 
| Girls and boys ought to be popular with 
their own sex, as well as the opposite one, 
Every one knows there is something wrong 
about a man or woman whom other men or 
women do not like, and it is the same with the 
younger ones. I should say that of the char- 
acteristics which can be acquired, vitality, 
sincerity, and the power to give pleasure to 
others, by accomplishment or by unselfish 
effort to do for others, are the ones that bring 
the greatest rewards in the admiration of our 
fellows. 


The Charm of Unselfishness 


Unselfishness is a much more subtle and per- 
plexing virtue than most of us realize. Gener- 
|osity is simple and easy to understand and 
| practise, though generosity of mind is the sign 
|of the very highest type of cultivation. No 
| sensible person wants to be given up to con- 
| tinually, nor to have his equals forego plea- 
|sures and advantages which belong to them 
| in order to bestow them on others. That kind 

of unselfishness is a bad habit and invariably 
creates selfishness in the recipient, and nearly 
always a bad reaction eventually in the one 
who practises it. Moreover a willingness or 
desire to think of others continually instead 
of oneself is next to impossible in a vigorous, 
happy young person, and ought not to b 
preached because there is a risk of inculcating 
hypocrisy. What we really do want from our 
young people is freedom from meanness of all 
| kinds—of act or thought or speech—and the 
habit of giving other people at least an equal 
chance with oneself, and reminding oneself of 
this frequently so the innumerable cruel and 
hurtful acts done through sheer thoughtless 
ness may not occur. All this can be cultivated, 
and nothing will bring genuine popularity 
more surely. I have known just two people 
in my life who have had what amounts to4 
genius for friendship, and in each case tt 
outstanding characteristic was a genuine 
sincere, non-prying interest in others. One 
who has that interest can not be selfish, lot 
the moment our imaginations really show Us 
the lives of our friends or acquaintances, It 
almost impossible not to take the same I 
terest in them that we do in our own. 

Here, then, is a fair starting place for the 
young person who feels she is unpopular. Let 
her interest herself in something besides her 
self so intensely that she forgets herself. At 
once the ever-recurring miracle of losing ones 
life to save it is enacted. Interest in others 
inevitably brings interest in return, and in 
terest in things, in something that you can ® 
or be, makes one genuinely interesting onesell, 
and people will not be slow to find it out. 

I have in mind a girl of nineteen who came 
for advice upon the fact that she did not se® 
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The Problem of Popularity 


to make friends, and yet she had a strong desire 
to have others like her and wish to be with her. 
It was obvious where the difficulty lay. The 
irl, while not unattractive looking, was heavy 
and dull; she had nothing to give that others 
wanted. After some discussion it became clear 
that she was genuinely interested in people 
and was a close and intelligent observer of 
their traits and characteristics. She also had 
a good mind and really thought interesting 
things, but she was completely inhibited when 
itcame to expressing them. A course of read- 
ing along psychological lines was mapped out 
for her, which gave her the names in common 
use for the many characteristics and actions 
that she had observed, and set her to looking 
formore. Ina short time she found her powers 
of expression and in a few years was in request 
at intelligent dinner-tables and noted for her 
conversational ability. 

This girl happened to be of the intellectual 
type, though few of her acquaintances had 
suspected it. If she had belonged to the prac- 
tical type, she would have been advised to 
interest herself in what other people did and 
could do, and to talk to them of their own 
interests. The artistic type is rarely tongue- 
tied unless there has been no way of expressing 
the talent; the obvious advice in these rare 
cases is to begin to work hard in the chosen 
line. It is a fact that mastery of one means 
of expression leads to another. 


Boredom is Unattractive 

To return to the quality of vitality, men- 
tioned in the list of acquirable qualities, no 
one is more attractive than a person who is 
genuinely interested in life and living—not 
simply “good times,”’ but life in all its phases— 
and nothing in all the world is more unattract- 
ive than one who is bored and indifferent, 
especially a young person. The expression 
of boredom is usually just a bad habit, and 
those who indulge it seldom realize what a hold 
the habit has upon them, and how thoroughly 
other people dislike it. 

The rule here is absolute. One should never 
allow the expression of indifference to pass one’s 
lips. We should not attempt to fly to the 
opposite extreme, which would be obviously 
forced and insincere, but should express all 
the real pleasure we feel, and broaden our 
interests as much as possible. One must not 
deceive oneself with thinking that it is clever | 
and shows a great knowledge of life to seem | 
disillusioned and cynical. All the greatest | 
creative minds in the history of the world have | 
been hopeful and forward-looking. It is an | 
tternal fact that belief in life and human beings 
makes a bigger and finer person year by year, | 
while cynicism dries up the very fountain of 
youth and narrows and limits increasingly 
those who practise it. 

Sincerity is the final desirable and acquir- 
able virtue that we shall discuss. Sincerity 
and brusk frankness are not the same quality, 
though those who practise the latter are apt 
to pride themselves upon the former. Blurt 
ing out every critical or unkind thing that 
enters one’s mind is not wise and not necessary | 
inorder to be sincere. In fact, it is far better 
to say slightly kinder and more complimentary | 
things than we feel at the moment, and then | 
make them true because we have said them. | 
The word “sincere” is derived from the Latin 
word meaning “pure’—pure in the sense of 
simple and undivided and unspoiled. Direct 
simplicity is what sincerity really means. | 
A mind divided against itself can not be sincere 
in this sense, so one must first resolve one’s | 
own conflicts and difficulties to the best of 
one's ability, and with a genuine interest 
in others turn the light of this single-minded 
interest upon them. | 
¢ en” one who has grasped the meaning 
it as a whole, and has determined to live 
hey it may be complete in all its parts 
aot to snatch merely at pleasure and sen- 
oe the brief period of youth, the reward 

Popularity in its best sense is sure to come. | 
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Caves 
our Hair 


adiant with loveliness 


Brings Out All the Natural Life, Wave and 
Lustre. Gives that Wonderful Gloss and Silky 
Sheen which makes Y our Hair so much admired. 


HE attractiveness of even the most 
beautiful women depends upon the 
loveliness of their hair. 

The simple, modern styles of today are 
effective ONLY when the hair itself is 
beautiful. 

Luckily, beautiful hair is now easily ob- 
tained. It is simply a matter of shampooing. 

Proper shampooing makes it soft and 
silky. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and color and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 

_ When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why thousands of women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
product brings out all the real beauty of the 
hair and cannot possibly injure. It does not 
dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 


























































Just wet the hair ana scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly 
all over the scalp, and all through the hair. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


WO or three teaspoonfuls make an 

abundance of rich, creamy lather, which 
cleanses thoroughly and rinses out easily, 
removing every particle of dust, dirt and 
dandruff. 

It keeps the scalp soft and the hair fine 
and silky, bright, glossy, fresh-looking and 
easy to manage, and makes it fairly sparkle 
with new life, gloss and lustre. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo at any drug store or toilet goods count- 
er, anywhere in the world. 


A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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usT touch the smooth luxurious texture of a 
J Pequot Sheet! How gratefully soothing it is 
how inviting to relaxation and sleep. 

The famous “ Peguot fee/,” which generations of 
women have admired, is not merely a surface finish. 
Even after repeated launderings these sheets retain 
a smooth beauty which makes you proud to put 
them on your bed. 

And best of all, Pequot weavers have produced 
this smooth, lovely finish without the slightest 
sacrifice of wearing qualities! 


WE wis it were possible for you to see the 
multitude of letters women have written about the 
exceptional durability of Pequot! By the hundreds, 
they have sent comments like these: ‘‘Pequots 
withstand hard laundering as noother sheets will”; 
““No sign of wear after four years’’; ‘Pequot will 
outwear any other brand”; ‘‘Pequot has always 
given satisfaction to me, and mother before me.” 

So beautiful, so lasting—small wonder that 
PEQUOT IS THE MOST POPULAR SHEET IN AMERICA 


NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON COMPANY, SALEM, MASS. 





Selling Agents: PARKER WILDER & COMPANY, 


New York, Boston and Chicago 
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The Problem of Popularity 


| Such people, whether young or old, are always 
| interesting and likable. It takes time and some 
| hard work upon one’s own nature to accom. 
|plish this, but even the apparently slightly 
endowed can accomplish it, if they make tie 
necessary survey, take account of stock, and 
work at the points which most need correcting 
and at those that show the best chance fo; 
improvement. 

Life is an art. A few are born geniuses with 

| all the rules at their finger-tips; some one, we 
lare sure, either their ancestors or perhaps 
themselves, has worked to attain this some. 
| where at some time. Most of us are far from 
geniuses—a little talent here and there which 
we have to make the most of, but how tragic. 
ally many bury it, just because it is slight! 
It can be nurtured and increased until it 
brings us the love and admiration of those 
about us, and makes our own lives rich and 
happy. 

Isn’t this worth a little sacrifice of the im. 
mediate cheap popularity which may perhaps 
be gained by less admirable means? 

(Mrs. Cosgrave’s next article, on “The Problem 
of the Affections,” will appear in March 


Nicodemus Calls at Night 


(Continued from page 48) 


stood forth and counseled tolerance and pa- 
tience. 

“There stood up one in the council, a Phari- 
see, named Gamaliel, a doctor of the law, had 
in favor by all the people’”—that was the kind 
of man he was. And he advised that the dis- 
ciples should be neither stoned nor molested. 

“Refrain from these men and let them alone 
for if this counsel or this work be of men, it 
| will be overthrown; but if it be of God, ye will 
|not be able to overthrow them, lest haply ye 
be found even to be fighting against God.” 

How the pages of Christian history would be 
changed if the suggestion of persecution had 
always been met in that liberal spirit! 

There was also Joseph, member of the San- 
hedrin, the Supreme Court. To the end he 
held out against the vote to condemn Jesus 

And there was Saul of Tarsus, a zealot both 
before and after his conversion, but a zealot 
without whose mighty aid Christianity might 
never have spread beyond the borders of Pal- 
estine. 

Finally Nicodemus. We know two other 
incidents in his career. In the autumn before 
Jesus was crucified there was a plot to arrest 
him, and when it failed there was a confused 
notion of accomplishing the end by some other 
means. 

“Doth our law judge a man except it first 
hear from himself, and know what he doeth?” 
Nicodemus cried. 

The Pharisees were staggered. 

“Art thou also of Galilee?” they sneered. 

He was not. But the memory of that first 
talk with Jesus was still strong upon him. He 
would be no guilty participant in the murder ¢ 
the Galilean prophet. It is very possible tha! 
on that day he saved the life of Jesus. 

The other incident came after the crucifixion 
Joseph and Nicodemus, and perhaps others 
had cast their unavailing votes against th 
crime, and they had lost. Jesus was dead, an 
darkness had fallen. We do not know what 
these two thought, but we do know what the} 
did. Neither scorn nor ridicule held them back 
Down from the Cross they lowered the blood 
stained body and wrapped it in clean linen, am 
with the burial of a prince—a hundred pouné 
of spices—they laid it in the tomb. : 

Generalizations are tempting but unsalt 
even concerning Pharisees. 

A second time, when the need and risk wet 
great, and he had nothing at all to gal 
Nicodemus came to Jesus by night. 


Five Thousand,” with full color illustration b) 
Dean Cornwell, will appear in the March numo 
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Mr. Barton’s next article, “The Feeding of t 
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When a little girl needs 


her mother most 


To help you guide her— 
these new, simple plans at home 
and at school 
N the years between 8 and 12, a new set 


of influences begins to shape a child’s 
character and habits. 


at these ages that school authorities have 
started a nation-wide movement to help 
you—to enlist your child’s interest in car- 
rying out the better breakfast program. 


In over 60,000 schoolrooms today this 


slogan is displayed on the walls: 


“Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast” 


mothers and health authorities have rec- 
ommended Cream of Wheat as the ideal 
hot cereal for children are these: 


1. It supplies an abundance of energy. 
2. Cream of Wheat is so quickly digested. 
3. Children love its creamy richness. 


This little precaution which means so 
much to your children’s future—begin it 






























































: now. The simple plan described below 
ed. What questions she asks! Itisa period will help you guide them at the breakfast 
4 "he : that calls for wise handling. You, of course, know from your own expe- table. cto them off - school every 
: : : ; ience that when v hi 5 off morning ready for a good day’s work. No 
rder of It is during this period, too, that mothers Tience that when your child goes off to joubt wo Sages ae he fC , 
le that it ens Sanaa weninn Reena ‘ school with a good hol cereal like Cream of doubt there is a package of Cream of 
e thi most often have cause.to worry about the : egy bs Wheet in ¥ : : _ 
child’s eating habits—particularly at Wheat inside her, she is really prepared to eat in your pantry now. If not, your 
ifixion breakfast , meet the demands of her morning’s work! —_ grocer has it. Give your children a hot 
others ‘ bowl of Cream of Wheat for breakfast— 
st the So widespread are bad breakfast habits The reasons why, for over 30 years, both regularly. 
ud, and 
> what * 1928, C. of W. Co. 
at they 
ach Py yy ] > . pal 
— FREE—Mothers say this plan works wonders. 
1000 ss 
en, and 
pounds To Mothers: A plan that makes your children want to To Teachers: A plan that brings remarkable results— 
- eat a hot cereal breakfast regularly. A youngster’s club, prepared by an experienced teacher to interest children in 
unsafe with badges and a secret, with gold stars and colored wall eating a proper breakfast. Successfully used in 60,000 
charts. All material free—sent direct to your children schools to teach the idea of a hot cereal breakfast to groups 
together with a sample box Cream of Wheat _ Just mail of different ages. Entire plan sent free to teachers or any 
:k wert § coupon to Dept. C-21, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, school official. Mail coupon to Dept. C-21, Cream of 
» gain b Minn. Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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of the 
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“February menu surprise 


EGGS LATTICED 
WITH ASPARAGUS 
IN WHITE SAUCE 





winter appetites 
yearn so hard 
to beat 


the calendar 


Now—when you long for fresh 
greens and vegetables—is just the 
time to serve California Canned 
Asparagus. It brings you the gar- 
den freshness of spring, weeks and 
months ahead of the calendar. 

And, really, you'd be surprised 
at the many ways you Can serve 
it—appetizers, soups, salads, main 
course dishes — endless variety 
and unsurpassed delicacy. 

So why not keep several cans 
on your pantry shelf? Then spring 
freshness need never be out of 
season—as far as your table is con- 
cerned. 


For Free recipe book, address 
Canners League, Asparagus Sec- 
tion, Dept. 331—451 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco, California. 


CALIFORNIA 


A CANNED 
§ 


sEKr\ 


\ 
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$15 and a Little Change 


(Continued from page 41) 


with fifteen dollars—and her ability as a 
shopper—she could make herself over. She 
could recreate—for a little while,.at least— 
the girl with whom Marty had fallen in love. 
One of her hands tightened convulsively, until 
the knuckles of it showed white, upon the 
handle of the baby buggy. The other hand? 
It was tucking the bills, still folded about the 
change—the bills, despite their muddiness!— 
into the bosom of her dress. Which, if one 
would believe Barrie, is where a real lady 


| always carries her money. And— 


“Thank you, God!’ Mamie Flynn breathed 


| softly, as she started to wheel her waking baby 














| toward the place she called home. 


HEN Marty opened the door of the 

dingy flat, that evening, an expression 
of utter surprise, of unbelief, crept over his 
tired, rather miserable young face. For the 
baby—pink and clean—was lying on a pillow 
in the corner. And the table was set with the 
white linen cloth that had been Mamie’s en- 
tire trousseau. And a geranium, in a pot, 
bloomed happily upen the center of the white 
cloth. The change in the nest of bills had 
gone, esthetically, for the geranium! 

And Mamie. Marty Flynn, seeing his wife, 
passed an incredulous hand across dizzy eyes. 
kor Mamie—from the tip of her patent- 
leather shoes to the tip of her shiny, patent- 
leather hair, was perfection. The shop-girl 
of a great city again—than which there is 
nothing smarter! 

Oh, you who do your buying on that other 
gayer avenue may wonder how a woman can 
purchase an entire outfit for fifteen dollars. 
But your Mamie Flynns do not wonder— 
they know! Shoes—didn’t I say three sixty- 
six once before? A dress for six ninety-five, 
and silk, too. Stockings for a dollar—chiffon, 
if you please. A hat for one ninety-four, with a 
gardenia nestled where it would bring out the 
blue-blackness of shining waves. And a 
dollar thirty-nine for a crepe combination to 
make the ensemble complete. Add it up, and 
you'll find that Mamie even had a few cents 
left over! 

During that mad orgy of shopping Mrs. 
Dugan had cared for the baby. She had done 
more. She had returned him with an apple 
pie fresh from her own oven. It stood on the 
table, just to the right of the geranium. But 
although Marty loved apple pie, he had no eyes 
for it just then. He was opening his arms wide 
to the woman who was his wife—the woman 
who, miraculously, was more than his wife. 
Who had become again the girl that he married. 

When she saw the flame leap into his eyes, 
Mamie Flynn knew that she had been right in 
spending the money—her conscience had men- 
tioned, you see, the name of the doctor who got 
the weekly dollar in a neat envelope. Do you 
think it strange that that same conscience had 
never turned, after the first few seconds, to the 
loser of the money? But not at all! The 


money had never dropped to the pavement 
from mortal hands—Providence had placed 
it there. At least, that was what Mamie 


Flynn’s heart had told her. 


ND then, in the twilight, as they lingered 

over the pie, Marty made his confession. 

Haltingly, brokenly, with his wife’s hand 
clutched tight against his cheek. 

“Tt wasn’t extra work—” he muttered thick- 
ly—“this evenin’. It was a girl, in th’ office. 
Sort of a nice kid. I was goin’ t’ take her out. 
She wears sort of pretty things—a feller likes 
to take out a girl he can be sort of proud 
ae 

Mamie Flynn did not scold 
smiled. “I knew,” she told him. 

All at once the man was on his knees beside 
her. Ina crowded room, with unwashed dishes 
on the table and only a geranium daring to 
bloom. On his knees—in the way of all 
romance! 


She only 


“Tt wasn’t that I’d stopped lovin’ you—” he 
half sobbed—“‘it wasn’t that! It was only— 
well, things ’ve been s’ plagued hard. It’s 
only that I’d kind of forgotten you was so— 
sweet!” 

The girl’s thin fingers were ruffling the red 
hair. Oh, why do you even think it? Of course, 
a sleazy silk dress and chiffon stockings and 
cheap shoes won’t last forever! Of course, men 
don’t often kneel at their wives’ fect in the 
twilight— not when they’re shipping clerks by 
day. But can not the Mamies—the Martys- 
snatch their brief moments from eternity? 

“You haven’t gotter explain—” whispered 
the girl, and her voice was very gentle—“I— 
do—unnerstand—” 

Later that evening, while Mrs. Dugan again 
minded the baby, they went to the movies, 
walking hand in hand. Once Marty almost 
picked a fight with a taxi driver who stared at 
his wife. 


HIS is almost all of the story except—the 

girl—this girl that Marty was going to 
meet, to take out because she wore pretty 
things. Sort of a nice kid—even Marty had 
said it—although she knew he was a married 
man. Although she knew he had a wife .. . 
(She didn’t know, at that, about the baby!) 
But— 

“T like him an’ he likes me,”’ she told herself, 
“and what’s the harm in going t’ th’ vaude 
ville with him, anyway? If his wife cared 
about him—an’ took th’ trouble t’ keep him 
I wouldn’t get a look-in, an’ that’s th’ truth 
It ain’t my fault he’s asked me out—it’s his 
wife’s fault!” 

And so, at the appointed hour, the girl went 
to the meeting place that she and Marty had 
agreed upon. In fact, she got there a little 
bit ahead of time. And because she was very 
young indeed, there was a certain thrill in the 
thought that she was breaking through a set 
of age-old conventions. A thrill that the girl 
from the more glittering avenue is just as 
greedy to find! 

She waited there at the rendezvous. For 
fifteen minutes she waited—waited exultantly, 
excitedly. For a half-hour rather anxiously. 
For an hour with an expression that might 
have been anxiety growing in her round, young 
eyes. And at the end of the second hour she 
turned suddenly on the spiky, narrow heels 
of her satin slippers and ran—ran as a hunted 
forest thing runs—toward the cheap lodging- 
house where she lived with her mother. And 
her emotion—though she sobbed convulsivels 
as she ran—was almost entirely composed of 
wounded pride. 

Down the dark streets she ran, sobbing. 
And at last she came to a house with a creaking, 
old door. She opened the door and scampered 
up two flights of steep uncarpeted stairs, still 
sobbing. Until she came to the room where 
her mother sat sewing in a circle of yellow 
lamplight. 

Her mother—it seemed as if her mother 
were always sewing! That was how the girl 
was able to wear such pretty things, you -se 
Always sewing with a fine, fine needle and 
number eighty thread. 

The girl stood in the doorway, trying to 
stifle her sobs, at last. And her mother looked 
up—with a near-sighted puckering of the 
eyes—from her work. 

“T thought you were goin’ t’ a show,” she 
said. “Ain’t it early t’ be home?” 

The girl answered. Her voice—perhaps 
because of the sobs that she was striving to 
choke back—sounded sulky. “I was goin’ out 
wit’ a feller from th’ office,” she said. ‘‘I told 
you so, mommer, when we ate our supper if os 

The mother nodded wearily. ‘So you did, 
she answered, and went on with her sewing. | 

Savagely almost, stung by the seeming 
indifference of the older woman, the gitl 
spoke. 

“He 


“He was a piker,”’ she said briefly. 








ren oe 











didn’t show up. I waited two hours. Two 
whole hours, on a street corner. An’ he never 
. came.” ; 

“Well,” the girl’s mother spoke slowly, and 
bit at her thread between words, “maybe he 


‘ had some good reason for not comin’. Always 
give a man th’ benefit of th’ doubt, my dear.” 

1 Angrily the girl answered. “Oh, he had a 
good reason all right,” she said slowly. 

i And then—the sobs breaking through the 

’ veneer of nonchalance that she had tried to 
assume—she spoke with involuntary truth- 

, fulness. “Oh, mommer,” she shrilled, “he’s 


married. I didn’t tell you that. Prob’ly his 
wife got onto it. Prob’ly she wouldn’t leave 
| him out.” 

The woman laid aside her sewing. ‘But you 
didn’t know at first?’”’ she queried. ‘‘Not—at 
1 first? That he wasn’t—free?” 

Honestly, through the flood of her tears, the 
girl answered. ‘Oh, yes, I did!” she told her 
mother. ‘I knew he was married when I said 
I'd go. But he’s a cute feller, with red hair 
an’ a swell smile. An’ I thought it ’ud be— 
fun. I didn’t know what I was doin’ till just 


—now. It was comin’ t’ me, t’ have him 
, gimme th’ gate. I’m th’ piker—not him. 
| Mommer—” her voice was a broken, child 
| voice—“‘you can say anything you want t’ 
j me. An’ I'll take it! But—” the girl’s eyes 
) were wide, tear-drenched, crowded with reso- 


lution, “but I’m sorry! An’ I won’t never be 
a fool again. Not—never!”’ 

But the mother wasn’t scolding. Instead, 
1 her arms were reaching out, across the fluff of 
material in her lap, to the girl. Who came 
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y the pergola in a few years. At present it is very 
: much underground as to vegetation, except for 
' a slight fuzz which indicates where a velvety 
} lawn will some day be. In imagination I view 
P pools and sundials, a rose garden and a bank 
of iris. The next few years promise to be nearly 
: as busy as the period of real building. 
’ If our work were not play to us, I am afraid 
‘ we should all be very dull Jacks indeed by this 
- time. The Professor in every spare moment 
5 last year was building cupboards and shelves, 
: pergolas and lattices. As for me, I was seldom 
d separated from a paint brush. When the house 
was almost finished, we went down early in the 
4 mornings and spent the whole day puttering 
; around. The children raked and hammered, 
’ collected stray nails, and happily “helped.” 
We usually cooked our lunches on a camp stove 
in the back yard and generally acted as if we 
4 had paid fifty dollars for the forty-two hundred 
‘| square feet instead of the enormous sum of 
i three thousand. It was because of the enor- 
: mous sum that the owner himself had to rub a 
“* sort of dark brown mud all over the floors— 
this is called “‘filler’—and it was partly because 
= of the same enormous sum that I myself made 
' the tiles for the two fireplaces. 


Being related by marriage to the university, 
was allowed, with my two dependent chil- 
dren, to go for about two weeks to the Ceram- 
ics building and indulge in the making of modi- 
4 hed mud pies. Very gay days they were, with 
mother in a brown apron and two helpers in 


. overalls, patting and cutting, rolling and scrap- 

me ing, while the room hummed with the flying 
potters’ wheels and the spring sunlight flooded 
the dusty rooms. 

* Of course the children complicated things 

at somewhat. Once two-year-old Anne got lost, 


‘d and it was rather too long before we found her 
settled down in the dim interior of one of the 

biggest kilns: “Nice little house,” she cooed. 
And once she wandered away from the base- 








‘ ae, where all the workshops were, and went 
i i! into the classrooms above, where one in 

luman Professor after another turned her from 
fe ils door as too blatantly an exponent of the 








The Professor Builds a House 


(Continued from page 37) 


$15 and a Little Change 


swiftly, like a lost, frightened sparrow, to their 
nest-like shelter. 

“There, dearie, there,” she soothed—and her 
tired, near-sighted eyes were looking over the 
girl’s head into a place of vanished dreams and 
lost desires—‘‘there, dearie. Mother loves 
you better ’n any man ever could! An’—” 
her arms tightened around the little, shaking 
figure, ‘‘an’ don’t you worry. We all of us 
make mistakes ... Only some of us never 
do know they’re mistakes—”’ did her voice 
falter ever so slightly?—‘till it’s too late!” 
| 

PASSAGE of days. Not many—perhaps | 

seven. And four women sitting at a bridge | 
table. 

The woman who dealt the cards was laugh- | 
ing as she flicked the bits of 
across the square of shining satin. 

“Don’t worry about my losses :this time,’ 
she laughed. “I haven’t any alibi. I held on 
to my money today. Even after I paid for my 
taxi, I kept it!” 

One of the other women spoke. “You never 
found that other money, did you?” she ques- 
tioned. ‘The money you lost last week? But | 
then, of course, you couldn’t expect to find it. 
Dropping it where—and as—you did.” 

The first woman was arranging her cards. 
“Only fifteen dollars and a little change,’’ she 
murmured absently—‘‘not anything to worry | 
about. Perhaps—” she smiled—‘‘pérhaps | 
somebody found it who needed it more than I. 
It’s a pleasant thought—’”’ She paused, con- 
sidered for a moment, and then— 

“Three hearts—” she bid. 


’ 





freedom of speech of the youngest generation. 
At last she was found by her humiliated father, 
who had just strolled over to see how we were 
getting on. 

“This,” he exclaimed on presenting her to 
me, “‘is not dignified!” 

I was, at the time, engaged upon creating 
the relief of an angel to be glazed black and 
white and scarlet—really very nice—but my son | 
Bob put his admiring fingers upon it while the | 
clay was still damp, and the nose turned out 
to be a little too snubbed. Except for this 
too curious finger Bob conducted himself 
circumspectly, though he did fall into the 
bucket of green glaze. But glaze is difficult to 
remove only when baked, and as we did not 
intend to bake Bob, that was no catastrophe at 
all. 

To immortalize our sojourn in the Clay Age, 
we really have two handsome fireplaces whose 
tiles cost me the sum of five dollars and fifty 
cents. Of course, it cost ten times that amount 
to have a professional tile setter put them in 
place. Downstairs I have a border of square 
tile around the large fireplace opening. These 
are glazed to form a checkerboard of black 
and white. The hearth is of unglazed tile 
made with a dull reddish clay. 

We did not originally intend to have an up- 
stairs fireplace, but a friend made such an elo- 
quent plea for one that we finally incorporated 
a little corner fireplace into the plans. 

“Tf you don’t have a fireplace upstairs,” she | 
wailed, “you can’t have a nightgown parade | 
in the mornings!” 

As the parade forms on cold mornings, we 
are wont to offer up silent thanks. The object- 
ive of the march is across the corner of the big 
bedroom—the ‘“‘master’s room.”’ The opening | 
of this fireplace is arched, and is fitted with 
curved tile for which I had to make a mold 
the square ones being merely cut from flat 
tened clay. The curved tile go around into the 
opening and are glazed alternately blue and 
green, the green tiles being a bit longer. At 
the top is a much larger ‘‘keystone”’ tile, with 


the design of a peacock with a spread tail! 
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“T use KitchenAid 
pasteboard | for Everything.” 


KitchenAid, the Elec- 
tric Maid, is the per- 
fect servant. It is nev- 
er sick—never tired 
—never takes a day 
off—never ‘‘gives 
notice.” 

It does everything 
that takes time and 
muscle in cooking and 
baking and food prep- 
aration in general. It 
mixes doughs of all 
kinds and pastry bat- 
ters—beats eggs, ic- 
ings, candies, ete. 

It whips potatoes 
(better than mash- 
ing)—whips cream— 
strains fruits for but- 
ters and sauces— 
sieves vegetables for 
soups—slices vege- 
tables and fruits. 

It chops meats, nuts, 
raisins, figs, celery— 
chips ice—blends 
mayonnaise— freezes 
all frozen dainties. 
KitchenAid saves 
housekeepers time 
and labor. Makes 
maids contented and 
more efficient, pro- 
motes sanitary meth- 
ods. 

Attaches to any light 
socket. Costs le an 
hour for current. So 
simple a child can op- 
erate it. Will last a 
lifetime. Good for 
families of two or ten. 
In use in thousands 
of homes. 


Write for our Budget 
Plan and the illus- 
trated KitchenAid 
Book. 


Sales Agencies in Principal Gities * 


KitchenAid 


REG US Pat Ore 


Glectrical Food Preparer for the Home 


< 
—T 
The KitchenAid Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio 
Dept. GH 28 
Please send me the illustrated KitchenAid 
Book and letters from users 
5 
, , 
Name 
Street 
State 
a 


| 
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— Kemoving the 
2 “Wet pols 


7 ET Spots” in clothes - wringing 
= hinder rapid drying. These wet spots 
: are due to seams and folds which pre- 


vent the wringer roll from squeezing evenly on 
all parts of the fabric. 


The Maytag SOFT ROLLER WATER RE- 
MOVER eliminates ‘‘wet spots.” Its large, non- 
crush foll (an exclusive feature) conforms to . 
thick and thin places, applying pressure 
everywhere. It squeezes both soap and water 
from the clothes and by taking the soap out 
prevents ‘‘yellow dryness.”’ It does not crush 
buttons, and the soft roll prevents pressing 
hard-to-remove wrinkles into the clothes. 

The Maytag soft roller water remover is the 
greatest development in Maytag history since 
the cast-aluminum tub and the gyrafoam prin- 
= ciple of water action. It makes wash hours 
a easier than ever, and is an added assurance of 
= == cleaner-washed clothes. 








=> Phone your dealer today for a Maytag demon- 
= stration. There’s no obligation. If the Maytag 
doesn’t sell itself —don’t keep it. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Jowa 
Founded 1894 


A postcard request brings our interesting beok- 
et—“Betler Methods of Home Laundering.” 
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The Professor Builds a 


House 


indented in it and glazed in blue, green, 
bronze, and black 

After we have exhibited our fireplace, Bob 
will lead you downstairs to show you his tile, 
This is a most interesting and original square 
which, seen without the historical data sup 
plied by his mother, would probably be placed 
by Ceramics experts as an Early Primitive, 
possibly of Spanish origin. It represents, he 
says, a king’s castle, and is glazed bronze and 
cream in strange, wavering lines. There is 
a mystic symbol in one corner which he says 
is his signature. We have set it in the rough 
plaster of the living-room, where it looks 
rather well under one of the side lights. Most 
people take it for a match scratcher—probably 
because it is under the electric light! 

The electric fixtures are partially home 
made. Over the outside door is the lantern 
(fifty cents) which I have already mentioned 
Just inside the door in the little front hall is 
an indirect light in the center of the ceiling 
which is no more than a Chinese ricepicker’s 
hat hung upside down. In the upstairs hall 
we have a shallow Chinese basket used in the 
same manner. The rest of the lights, except 
the drop-lights on the tables, are side fixtures. 
We bought these at a wholesale house, of the 
simplest design obtainable, and painted them 
to match the woodwork in each room. There 
are no shades used on these, simply a round 
frosted globe, for we light them only when 
we need as much brilliance as possible as, for 
instance, when the Professor carves the roast. 

The painting of the woodwork, which we did 
ourselves, was the greatest labor connected 
with the house. No amount of whistling could 
drown the tedium of four coats of flat paint, 
and in the bathroom and kitchen two coats of 
enamel. Downstairs the woodwork is all a 
warmish gray, which is very nice and discreet 
with our rough plaster walls—which, by the 
way, are the same all over the house. Up 
stairs we were rather more abandoned with 
our painting, being, as it were, in the bosom 
of the family. In the réom with the peacock 
tile fireplace the woodwork is a subtle green 
attained by the addition of both black and 
white to an apple green. The wall fixtures 
are also green, and on the four-poster bed 
there is spread a wonderful patchwork quilt, 
designed and executed by Granny, depicting 
a proud peacock with a spread tail. This was 
really the inspiration for the room. Some 
strong notes of orange keep the whole effect 
from being too monotonous. 


Guestroom and Nursery 

The woodwork of the guest, or visiting ser- 
vant’s room, is gray, except for the framework 
of the window and French door, which are a 
Della Robbia blue. The French door opens on 
a little balcony just big enough to allow one to 
stand there and shake rugs. Some day a sleep- 
ing porch might easily be extended from here. 

The wood of the nursery is principally 
stained a silver gray, just the shade of little 
finger prints, while the wood of the windows is 
a cheerful corn yellow. The furniture is of the 
spindle type, an old set which I bought in 
Massachusetts, paying eighteen dollars and 
a golden oak bureau for the lovely old-fashioned 
bed, bureau, table, and chair. The original 
painting was quaint but too shabby to retain, 
and I repainted 7 the colonial yellow of the 
window frames. I added the decorations in an 
old-fashioned design done with dull greens, 
orange, purple, and a touch of black. An old 
sea chest, redecorated with various legendary 
creatures believed to inhabit the seas, now 
serves as a treasure chest for toys. In_the 
corner of the nursery, under the eaves, is : little 
door opening into a small space originally in- 
tended for a shoe closet. But before it could 
be claimed for the shoes, “Slippery Anne, the 
Pirate Bold,” looking around for a place to 
hide, spied the wee door and cré awled in. Once 
inside she found she could actually stand up 
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SPOTS 
STREAKS 
oo STAINS 


wash out like magic in 


Duz Oxygen Suds 


| ' TOMAN’S wish fulfilled! 
How? By the discovery that puts 
Bubbling Oxygen into soap. 

Now you need not shudder when, as 
hostess, you see fruit juic es, coffee, tea, 
gravy or egg splotch your damask linens. 

Mothers need not worry about spotted 
baby things, sister’s stained frocks,son’s be- 
grimed clothes or dad’s car-greased shirts. 


’ Duz is really changing woman’s ideas 


about home laundering in hundreds of 


thousands of homes. 
So economical, too. 


A little Duz does a big washing. 
** *& * 

All your life you’ve known that the 
Oxygen you breathe “washes,” cleanses 
and purifies your blood. In just the same 
gentle way Duz Oxygen Suds cleanse and 
purify clothes in tub or washing machine. 

You know just the minute your hands 
feel the suds, that Oxygen makes such a 
different soap. 


How Duz Oxygen Suds Work. As 
Duz dissolves it makes millions of tiny 
Oxygen bubbles. These seethe and dart 
about in the water absorbing and dissolv- 
ing out grease, grime and stains—the 
most stubborn stains—peach, egg, tea, 
coffee, even iodine and blood. 


Try this test yourself | 


Spatter tea, coffee, egg, ink or iodine 
on a cloth. Soak one half in any soap 
and the other half in Duz Oxygen Suds. 
Rinse. Compare results! You'll see all 
grease, spots and stains vanish in Duz 
Oxygen Suds. Atall grocers,or write for 
liberal package... Free to thrifty women. 

The Duz Co., Inc., 
254 W. 31st Street New York 
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‘‘Don’t worry, Elizabeth! There isn’t a spots Dux won't take out. 
*Except Rust 
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DUZ, combining soap and oxygen 


does three things—all in one operation—as no other 


soaps do. 


1. Soaks out stubborn spots, streaks and stains with- 
out washboard rubbing. 2. Whitens, without blueing. 
3. Sterilizes (kills germs) without boiling. Thus, su- 
perior for washing machines. : 
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Yet, Duz Oxygen Suds will not harm dainty fabrics, 
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nor fade colors fast in water. Safe as air and sunshine. 8 
, And Oxygen suds soften and whiten the hands, so Duz )> 
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NO OTHER SOAP MAKES OXYGEN SUDS 


In using advertisements see page 6 





























Many a man lets down on the very threshold of success because his health 
bas been a secondary consideration in his ambition to cross the goa 











Waves must share 


this responsibility 


Why risk the family’s health when one of its most 


common enemies Can so easily be defeated ? 


OO little bulk in the food you serve 
5 ews cause a condition that may 
undermine the health of your entire family. 
Lack of bulk is one of the chief reasons 
for constipation to which physicians at- 
tribute a high percentage of ill health to- 
day. Yet in most cases constipation is 
unnecessary. The experience of millions 
proves that it can easily be prevented. 





* [tis dangerous to experiment u ith patent medicines 
and drug laxatives. They bring only temporary relief 
and may make matters much worse. Ordinary cases 
of constipation, brought about by too little bulk in 
the diet, should yield to Post's Bran Flakes. If your 
case is abnormal, don’t experiment! Consult a com- 
petent physician at once and follow bis advice. 





everybody — every day 


POST'S 


BRAN : 
FLAKES 


With Othér Parts of Wheat 


@s an ounce of prevention 


February 1928 Good Housekeeping 


Post’s Bran Flakes is a bulk food which 
acts as a body regulator. Normal persons 
who eat it every morning find it a safe- 
guard against constipation. 

And it is so delicious to the taste that 
eating it regularly is a pleasure. 

Make this two weeks’ test 
Constipation must not be neglected !* Start 
our two weeks’ test now. Mail the coupon 
for a free sample which will show how 
delicious this food is. Or, better still, 
order a package from your grocer. 

Start the test by eating a dish of Post’s 
Bran Flakes for breakfast, with milk or 
cream, and eat it every day for two weeks. 
Vary it, if you like, with fresh or pre- 
served fruits. It also makes delicious 
muffins and bran bread. 

We predict after the two weeks’ test 
you will find that Post’s Bran Flakes has 
acted as a natural regulator, and you will 
notice a difference in how you feel. 

Then follow the example of millions of 
healthy people who eat it every morning. 

© 10928, P. Co., 


Inc. 





SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE 
Postum Company, Inc., Dept. B-328 
Barth Creek, Mich 

Please send me your free booklet and a 
sample package of Post’s Bran Flakes, so I 
can see how good it tastes. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


crry STATE 











“NOW YOU'LL LIKE BRAN” 





The Professor Builds a 


House 


| and leave room for her Pirate brother. So 


tiny, and so impossible of access to grown-ups, 
was this cubby, it was immediately claimed 
by the children as the “‘Pixie House.”’ And 
now we often hear hidden voices talking con. 
fidentially with the elves and strange animals 
of childhood somewhere in the secret and 
invisible spaces of the house. On the little 
door by which the children enter this mysteri 
ous region is painted a Pixie, arms akimbo, 
standing guard: and under him are the fearfyl 
words: 


“This is the Pixie Door, 
Grown-ups, BEWARE! 

Of pirates, gnomes and bears. 

It is the lair! 

But come in, children, do! 

We're all at home; 

With fairies, elephants, and queens 
You’re free to roam.” 


Thus, with fairyland under our roof and 4 
whole meadow encompassed by our studio 
window, we are wont to boast that our Pro- 


| fessor has built us the biggest little house in 


existence. 


People 
(Continued from page 57) 


lot—and not bad fellows either—these play- 
boys of Broadway: 

William A. Brady, husband of Grace George 
father of Alice Brady, big, blustering, heart 
swelling Irishman. 

Sam Harris, former partner of Georgie 
Cohan, present partner of Irving Berlin, big- 
eyed and little-bodied—like Brady, an ex- 
manager of “pugs.” 

Erlanger of “the Trust,” a big, booming, 
Broadway business man, without the flair for 
showmanship, but with a compensating gift for 
picking winners. ‘. 

Edgar Selwyn, curly-haired and slender, 
actor, producer, manager—a thoughtful, for- 
ward-looking, wholly commercial artist of the 
theater. 

John Golden, who once made fifty thousand 
a year as an impeccable chemical engineer 
and now makes many times that sum as the 
producer of impeccable plays. 

David Belasco, the old master, older and less 
masterly than he once was, but the same vivid 
study in theatrical black and white. 

Arthur Hopkins, round, red, and purposeful 
producer of unusual plays in new, and some- 
times dull ways. 

Gilbert Miller, Henry’s son, an impresario 
of distinguished promise, successful in London 
—spotty here. 

Morris Gest, Belasco’s son-in-law, Rine 
hart’s pupil, Otto Kahn’s pet—the Russian 
immigrant who was good enough American 
to give us “The Miracle” and “Chu Chin 
Chow.” 

Brock Pemberton, a silent, solemn young 
man with a Pirandello complex. 


Behind the Box-Office 

Georgie—George M. Cohan doesn’t belong 
in any list of ordinary managers. He 
much more: actor, playwright, composer 
director, the most exciting person in_ th 
American theater. I'll never forget the night 
many years ago, when he leaned far out of his 
box-office window, fixed me with that “dirty 
sidewise look of his, and said “Hello.” It 
wasn’t much—and since he had never seen 
me before, I had every reason to believe that 
he thought I was some one else—but the great 
man had spoken, and that was enough. The 
play was incredibly bad, as even Cohan’s plays 
sometimes are, but it seemed a shade finer 
than “Hamlet” to me that night! 

Cohan’s greatest success as a producer has 
come from his ability to take an utterly bad 
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Men know something 
about good cooking|f 


i [* ideas may be sadly out of place in the kitchen, 


but at the table... there his judgment counts for =e AKER 


something. He knows ae cooking when he tastes it. Dy eee 


Most women realize that food is judged by its flavor If t isn’t Diamond Crystal 

























And many have discovered that the best way to make + it isn’t Shaker 

food flavorful and enjoyable is to use Diamond Crystal 

Salt in cooking. This remarkable salt has a distinctive Diamond Crystal Iodine Salt, prepared 
m ° fae . - at the request of medical authorities, 

way of bringing out the fine, natural food flavors. It can aleb te clecinad of peur qrean’s 


is pure, flake salt, snowy-white, and because it is mild, 
you'd scarcely realize it’s in the food. 


To make sure that your cooking is always flavorful 
and tasty, use Diamond Crystal, “The Salt That’s All 
Salt.”” Ask for Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt (there is 
no other Shaker salt) in the round, handy-pouring 
cartons. Diamond Crystal may also be had in boxes 
and in sanitary cotton bags. 





FREE. May we send you a generous 


sample package of Diamond Crystal Salt and 
the interesting, he Ipful booklet, “101 Uses for 
Diamond Crystal Salt”? 












1. Taste the difference 


} Diamonp CrystAaz Sat Co., j 

i Dept. 124, St. Clair, Mich. 

Yes; send me the trial package and b« 1 

let, free. 

Name ; 

\ . 1 

2. See the diffe rence ~~ p eae 
! 
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3. Fee! the diference 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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of WAMSUTTA PERCALE 
with any other Sheets... 


S a standard to measure 
A your money’s worth, just 
compare the quality of Wam- 
SUTTA PERCALE with any 
other sheets and pillow cases 
that you see at a White Sale. 

Your eye will tell you that 
there is no more closely and 
beautifully woven fabric than 
Wamsutta. The tips of your 
fingers will tell you that no 
other sheet is so caressingly 
smooth and light. 


And, of course, Professor 
E. B. Millard has told you— 
though you may have forgot- 


ten it—that of all the twenty- 
four brands of sheets which 
he tested in a steam laundry, 
WAMSUTTA PERCALE was the 
strongest after the equivalent 
of six years of laundering. 

Let your consideration of 
the price come last, instead of 
first, and your delight in your 
new bed sheets and pillow 
cases will be reckoned not in 
months but in years. 

WAMSUTTA PERCALE sheets 
come in all sizes—for single, 
three-quarterand double beds, 
as well as for little cribs. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS ~ Founded 1846 - New BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
RipLeY Watts & Co. = Selling Agents - 44 LEONARD STREET, NEw YORK 








February 1928 Good Housekeeping 


PERCALE SHEETS 
AND PILLOW CASES 








| was an unquestioned success. 
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play and make it seem good; and a good deal 
of his pin-money still comes from doing the 
same thing to the productions of his fellow 
managers. There are other play-doctors 
Belasco, Max Marcin, Willard Mack, Winchell 
Smith—but Cohan is by far the best. Last 
week, Monday, I went to a try-out perform- 
ance in Atlantic City. It was terrible. Tues 
day morning I ran into George Cohan on the 
boardwalk. Wednesday, and all the rest of the 
week, I met him taking morning air. This 
Monday the play came to New York. I opened 
my papers and, to my amazement, read that it 
Then I knew 
why George Cohan had taken a week off by 
the sea! 

Arthur Hammerstein, son of Oscar, hus- 
band of Dorothy Dalton “and others,” a 
flushed, ponderous fellow, who succeeds won 
derfully with flushed, ponderous musical com- 
edies. 

Stuart Walker, a strange, scholarly chap, 
who knows good actors before they are good 
and insists on gold-starring Indianapolis on the 
theatrical map. 

George White, inventor of the Black Bot- 


| tom, formerly of Ryan and White in the three- 


a-day—a shining-eyed, slick-haired young man, 
whose chief recreation is selling tickets in his 
own box-office. 

Winthrop Ames, of Boston and Harvard, 
lugubrious producer of light-hearted comedy, 
guardian angel of Gilbert and Sullivan, gift of 
the gods to an undeserving Broadway. 

Florenz Ziegfeld, husband of Billie Burke, 
who might do anything, and prefers girls 

Harry Frazee, producer of “No, No, Nan- 
baseball magnate and sporting king. 
Harry wouldn’t have put a nickel in ““The Blue 


| Bird,” but he made a lot of money out of “I 


Want to be Happy,” which is the same idea 
transported to jazz. 

How much one good song means to a musical 
show! I was reminded of that last year by 
seeing Franz Lehar, author of the famous 
“Merry Widow Waltz,” conducting the orches- 
tra in a Vienna theater, and—just a few months 
later—seeing Donald Brian eating sausages in 


a San Francisco restaurant. (Lehar graciously 


autographed the score of the opera he was con- 
ducting, but Brian absolutely refused to share 
his sausages!) How much, too, a good song 
means to the artist who sings it! ‘The Good 
Old Summertime” to Blanche Ring! “Kelly” 
to Nora Bayes! 

When Nora Bayes married Jack Norworth, 
they were both working for Lew Fields; and 
on the strength of Nora’s success with “Kelly,” 
Jack demanded fifteen hundred dollars a week 
for the pair. Lew looked at him solemnly 
through those great, tearful eyes of his, and 
asked, 

“Since when has Nora Bayes been worth 
fourteen hundred and seventy-five dollars a 


week?” 


Paris After the Armistice 

| It always seemed to me that George Cohan’s 
“Over There” dramatized the great adventure 
| of the War more effectively than any other one 
element in our elaborate campaign of mobili- 
| zation. And during those serio-comic months 
in Paris following the Armistice I wished more 
than once that Georgie could have set to music 
the high comedy of the Peace. 

What a cast of principals! 

Orlando, fat, pudgy, soft, and earnest— 
| relic of the pre-Mussolini age of Italian state- 
craft. 

George, cheerful and sprightly, hopping 
around like an English sparrow—and just as 
ravenous. 

Clemenceau, bleary, implacable; grasping 
and revengeful; deviously honest—a true 
patriot. 

Woodrow Wilson, so pathetically gone. 
And what a chorus! aa 
| 1 remember especially one night in the early 
summer of 1918. Barney Baruch was giving 
lone of his big dinners at a huge round table, 
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People 


heavy with flowers, in the crowded dining- 
room of the Paris Ritz. Men in immaculate 
evening clothes and women in gorgeous décol- 
let¢ laughed and talked and drank champagne | 
as if there had never been any war. There | 
were signs, not only at Mr. Baruch’s table but | 
throughout the glittering restaurant, that the 
old Ritz crowd was ‘“‘coming back”’: 

Count Boni de Castellane, ex-husband of 
Anna Gould, soft, blond, waxed and powdered— 
a strange thing for an American girl to want 
to marry. 

Cobina Wright, then Cobina Johnson, wife 
of Owen Johnson, the novelist; gifted concert 
singer and international beauty—with Tito 
Ricordi, who brought the Puccini operas to 
America. 

Paul Poiret, Parisian courturier and eccen- 
tric, the ugliest man who ever designed a beau- 
tiful costume. 

Baroness Wrangel, daughter of an American 
Ambassador to Russia, widow of a famous 
Russian nobleman, dressmaker extraordinary 
in the Rue Royale. 

Prince Troubetskoy, sculptor and bon-vivant, 
husband of Amelie Rives—tall, heavy, slow of 
mind and speech—veteran diner-out. 

Mrs. William E. Corey, wife of the American 
steel magnate, formerly Mabel Gilman of ‘The 
Liberty Belles’—a pursed-up beauty of the 
Ritzy type. 

Reggie Vanderbilt, soft, fat, teetering along 
on his tiny feet, swaying and shaking like a 
dying top. 

Princess Anastasia, then Mrs. William B. 
Leeds, widow of the Tin Plate King, bride-to- 
be of Prince Christopher of Greece, a majes- 
tically beautiful woman, owner of a marvelous 
diamond necklace and a tiara of pear-shaped 
pearls. 

His fat grace, the Duke of Manchester 


At the Peace Conference 

The whole Ritzy world was in the first flush 
of the longed-for Peace. And yet there were 
serious-minded men and women in that laugh- 
ing throng. Paderewski and several members 
of the Polish delegation were at a smaller table 
in the corner, the master viewing the proceed- 
ings silently as if from the lonely heights of 
genius. Poland fared better in the Peace 
Treaty than any other country, except, per- 
haps, Czecho-Slovakia; and it is impossible to 
over-estimate how much she owed to Paddy’s 
gift for sitting apart—and watching. Vene- 
zelos and his son were there; so was Arthur 
Balfour, with Eduard Benes. Later in the 
evening, Thomas W. Lamont of the Morgan 
firm came along and asked me the question 
everybody was asking everybody else, When 
was I going home to America? I told him 
Saturday. And he said: 

“Keep an eye out for Jerry Smith. He'll 
be on your boat.” 

I must have looked my ignorance, for La- 
mont explained, 

“He’s a good fellow and a friend of mine.” 

Good fellow he proved to be, as all the world 
now knows: Jerry Smith was the man who 
turned back the hundred thousand dollars into 
the Hungarian treasury. And he was the friend 
of a good fellow, too; for no one has contributed 
more valuable time to the thankless job of 
world rehabilitation than Tom Lamont. Last 
year, when I was in Rome, he was there con- 
lerring with Mussolini. I run across his trail 
everywhere. He is the best known and best 
liked American financier in every important 
capital in Europe. 

Lamont and Hoover were inseparable com- 
panions during those Peace Conference days. 
They lived in the same hotel, the Meurice. 
And if the Peace Treaty could have been drawn 
up in those high, cool rooms overlooking the 
Tuilleries, with no one present but those two 
Wise, straight-thinking men, the world would 
now be a better and a saner place. Hoover 
knew more about Europe than most Europeans 
did: tar more than any other American; but 
his advice was seldom asked and almost never | 





| in other common forms of 











































Wuen Betty mar- 
ried and left busi- 
ness she thought 
she was the happi- 
est girl in the 
world. A home of 
her own, with the 
leisure to enjoy it 
had been the dream of her life. She con- 
fided to her friends that she was glad that 
her husband was bitterly opposed to the 
idea of a married woman continuing to 
work unless there was a necessity for it. 

But after awhile she began to feel lonely 
and restless. The calm and peace of her 
little house irritated her. She missed the 
pleasant activity of the big office  - 
where she had been employed. 

One night she said to her husband, “I’m 
afraid I’ll have to go back to work. The 
days are too long and too lonesome.” “It’s 
companionship you need, not work,” 
her husband said, anxiously casting about 
in his mind for some way to help her ad- 
just herself to her new surroundings. 

The next day as he passed a pet shop 
and saw the happy faces of the men and 
women who paused to watch the birds in 
the window, he had an inspiration. He 
picked out a lively songster, bought a 








colorful Hendryx 

| home for it, and 

hurried home with 

his new prescrip- 

| tion for domestic 
One oF THe Henpryx happiness. 

Nine Ponts oF aeuny 
PERFECTION” What a dar- 
On all Hendryx brass ling!” Betty ex- 


claimed, “‘and his 
charming Chinese 
red house is just 
the dash of color 
that I needed in my 
living room win- 


cages cross rails are riv- 
eted to the wires, thus 
making it possible to use 
a harder, stronger form of 
brass than can be used 


construction. 





Ty Che Feathered, Guest 
sf | that kept a home together 


dow. Now I can’t go back to work, for 
Dicky and I will have such fun together.” 

This was the beginning of happy, song- 
filled days for Betty. When she sewed, 
when she ran her vacuum sweeper, even 


ra when the clock struck, 
it 
<a}! | 


Dicky filled the air with 
ei \pe | 
=a 
cr 


joyous, care-free song. So 
a little bird sang away all 
thought of business and 
its worries. 


‘Buy a Hendryx Home 
for your Feathered 
Guest 


When you invite a bird to live 
in your home be sure to provide 
a Hendryx bird home. You will find a variety of 
charming designs, each one made with the care for 
every small detail that has distinguished Hendryx 
bird homes for more than half a century. Ask your 
dealer to point out the “Hendryx Nine Points ot 
Perfection.” 

At pet shops, hardware, house furnishing or de 
partment stores, florists and seed stores you will 
find charming new Hendryx designs priced from 
$2.00 to $150.00; stands from $2.50 to $25.00. 
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AY. 
oS, 
In the Bird Store 


“Hear! hear! hear me!"’ gayly sang the Littlest Bird. “Now 
with whom are you flirting?” asked the Wise Old Bird 
“That tired-looking man,” chirped the Littlest Bird 
“And he cheered right up when he heard me singing that 


life is good.” 


fNENDRN 


Since 


"BIRD 
CAGES 


Free—This charming booklet, “The Feathered 
Philosopher,” the story of “Cheri”, a little canary 
and what he taught people about “life, cheerfulness, 
happiness and love.” Illustrated in colors, it makes 
an attractive gift to send to your bird-loving 
friends. A free copy will be sent to you and to any 
friends whose names you send us. Write to The 
Andrew B. Hendryx Company, New Haven, Conn. 


In using advertisements see page 0 
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The BEST COOKS use 














Kitchens of the Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel are exclusively equipped with aluminum cooking utensils 


People 


taken. I hope that he has kept for posterity 
copies of those unsolicited memoranda which 
|he invariably submitted whenever a crucial 
point was under discussion by the Big Four, 
Taken together, these memoranda constitute 
a substantially complete statement of what 
ought to have been done—and what usually 
was not done—at the Peace Conference. ; 

On the boat, coming back from Belgium, I 
asked him what he wanted to do next. 

“Go back to California,” he replied, as we 
circled the great deck of the Aguitania. “Go 
back and build a bridge!” 

The day after that evening at the Ritz, the 
armies of the twenty-six victorious nations 
marched down the Champs Elysées from the 
\rc de Triomphe into the glorious sunlight of 
the Place de la Concorde. I can see them 
coming now. And hear them, too. The Tom- 
mies to “Tipperary.” The Canadians to 
| “Keep the Home Fires Burning.” The French 

to ““Madelon.” And the Americans—God 
bless ’em!—to “Hail! Hail! The Gang’s All 
Here.” 
I stood in front of American Headquarters 
at the Crillon and cheered them as _ they 
| passed: 
Jofire, a funny old fat man with a wide grin, 
a long punch, and a big heart: of all the heroes 
| of the Allies, the most appealing personality. 
If he had been twenty years younger, he might 
have been generalissimo. As it is, he'll get a 
hand in the movie houses long after all the 
other four-star generals have been forgotten. 
Foch, a little, unimpressive, slightly dapper 
man with an unlined, almost expressionless 
face, a finely molded head, and a brisk, busi- 
ness-like manner. In America, he would be 
the successful head of a large corporation. In 
France, as commander-in-chief of the largest 
army in the world, he makes about four thou- 
| sand dollars a year. 

Haig, strangest of all military heroes, who 
looked what he was born to be: a distiller of 
excellent whiskeys. It is typical of modern 
England that it should have turned from the 
deified Kitchener and the idolized French to 
this stolid, dependable, feet-on-the-ground rep 
resentative of the despised tradesman class 
and it is typical of that class that Haig made 
good. 

Pershing, a good soldier. The least likely of 
all choices for our liaison officer with Europe— 
and, as it turned out, a good one. A more pop- 
ular man might not have given orders—or 
taken them—so successfully. I saw him last 
where I shall doubtless always remember 
him—on the dancing floor of the Savoy in 
London. 





Where are they now? And— 


In Distinguished Hotels ps sti on 


5 

Bearing a distinguished name, and the fame of being 
one of the largest and finest hotels on the Pacific 
—t.t Coast, the Los Angeles Biltmore speaks with 
authority on the virtues of aluminum cooking utensils. 

*‘The most satisfactory ware I have ever used . . . lasts in- 
definitely . . . easy to keep clean and sanitary’’—so says the 
chef of this great hotel. Many other exclusive users of alumi- 
num—hotels, hospitals, and other noted institutions — share 
that opinion of experience. 

To the ional, the greatest buyer of kitchen ware, such 
expert evidence is most valuable. This wonderful ‘‘modern 
metal,’’ so economically durable, so easy to keep shining 
clean, cooking everything so well—what can match its use- 
fulness for the foundation equipment of efficient home kitchens? 

The best cooks use aluminum. 





ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 


Please send booklet. “The Precious Metal of the Kitchen,” to address written below: 
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Who was Arthur Guy Empey? 

What did Whittlesey say or do? 

What happened to Sergeant Yorke? 

How much money did Harry Davison raise, 
and for what purpose? 

What, exactly, did Whitlock do? 

Who commanded the American troops at 
Chateau Thierry? 

Who was Peyton C. March? 

Who would wish to be that fragile thing, a 
people’s hero? 

Even Woodrow Wilson, in those hectic Paris 
days, was the victim of his own eminence. 
Europeans, especially the French, take their 
politicians emotionally. They like to make 
heroes and break them. (Look at Caillaux!) 
| They have no interest in the dull business ol 
| sitting at the well-shod feet of greatness. After 
| the first few days, the President bored them 
and when that happened, he might just as well 
have gone home. 

Mrs. Wilson, being less eminent, was more 
popular. She was “Madame la Président la 
belle Américaine.” For her, the European jour- 
ney was a continuing triumph. For her hus- 
band, it was the end! 

(To be concluded) 
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| 1e Warm th Goon circulation, abundant energy and sparkling vitality 


h -are more important than overcoats and rubbers. Good health in win- 
t at Comes try weather is a matter of warmth without weight—warmth that 
° .~ comes from the right kind of food. 
from within You will want breakfasts that build up resistance to colds and other 
sickness. Shredded Wheat contains all the body-building elements of 
whole wheat in palatable, easily digestible form. It is high in calories—high in food value 
—yet has plenty of bran for roughage. 


Your family will be especially fond of Shredded Wheat with warm milk. First heat the biscuits 
in the oven, or cover them with boiling water, then drain and serve with milk or cream. 





led 
Shredded Wheat 
Porridge 

and many other delightful 
Shredded Wheat dishes. 
Our booklet, ‘‘For All 
Ages,’’ tells why as well as 
how. Send for your copy 
today. It is free. 











THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N'Y. 
Oakland, California Niagara Falls, Canada Welwyn Garden City, England 


In using advertisements see page 6 


















































SHELLED, TOO/ 


tender kernels ready for instant 
use~ vacuum packed to reach 
you fresh and sweet 


Unexpected guests to serve! Or a special meal with little time 
for preparation! What a convenience in these emergencies to 
have a supply of plump, flavorful Walnut kernels always handy. 

How easy just to open the tin—and find them ready for in- 
stant use in adding “that final touch” to favorite foods! 

Sealed in vacuum the same day they are shelled and sorted, 
Diamond Shelled Walnuts stuy fresh — regardless of season or 
weather conditions. And, of course, they are California's finest 
Walnuts to begin with — tender, crisp half kernels and pieces— 
the same high quality you have learned to expect from Diamond 
Walnuts in the shell. 

Order from your grocer today. Then write for our new free 
book, “For Tuat Frnat Toucn, Just App Wa nuts.” It will help 
you add new appetite interest to everyday meals. 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Dept. E-18, Los pape , California 
A purely coopera . non-Profit or ! of s54Q growers 
Our yearly product pre perm a 


DIAMOND 
es \VALNUTS 
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Shall I Dye My Hair? 


(Continued from page 25) 


was noticed that the hair of the workers took 
on a greenish-black color as time went by. 
It: was among the workers of the copper 


refineries, too, logically enough, that the first 
knowledge of the poisonous effects of copper 
spread. “Industrial poisoning” brought hun- 
dreds of these poor workers to clinics and 
hospitals. They suffered, in varying degrees, 
from the same symptoms. 

| The toxic effects of copper are not felt only 
by factory workers, however. The society ma- 
| tron who turns enthusiastically to “a wonderful 
| dye”’ that somebody or other recommends to 
her shows exactly the same effects, when tly 
dye is one of the copper sulphate preparations 

One typical case was that of Mrs. S. F., a 
woman of 49, who appeared for treatment at 
my office during the early part of last year 
She was in great distress because of maddening 
itching of the skin back of the ears, with a less 
intense itching of the skin over large areas of 
the arms, neck, and upper part of the body. 
This itching is often present in these cases, 
even though the areas may be far removed from 
the dyed regions. She stated that she had been 
in acute distress for a week, but that about 
six months previously she had had a similar 
mysterious attack which had begun on the 
scalp and spread to the ears. 

Examination revealed that her hair had 
been dyed with one of the most widely used 
copper dyes. She said she had used the same 
preparation over a period of three years, with 
an average of six applications a year. Until 
the attack six months before, she had had no 
indication of harmful results. The hair itself 
was brittle, of a blue black color, and almost 
entirely gray at the scalp line. 

The scalp was swollen and oozing. Back o 
the ears where the condition was most serious, 
the skin was red, swollen, burning, and tautl) 
stretched because of the 


quantity of serum 
gathered underneath. A_ secondary intlam- 
mation showed on the hands and wrists, indi- 


cated that the very handling of the dyed hair 
had produced poisoning. 

Such is the usual case of poisoning resulting 
from this group of heavy metal dyes. In this 
case the patient was warned that any further 
|use of the dye might have far more serious 
| results, and was urged to abandon all attempts 
|at dyeing the hair forthwith. Immediate 
| treatment consisted of frequent shampoos in 
| hot oil, soap and water, with soothing local 
| applications to combat the inflammation. The 

bewels were kept active, and large quantities 
of water were ordered to aid the action of the 
| kidneys in eliminating the poison from the 
body. The eruption cleared gradually and 
has not recurred to date. 


Lead Poisoning 


Another dangerous chemical used in metallic 
dyes is lead. Even those of us who can not be 
expected to know about chemical or medical 
matters usually have heard of lead poisoning. 
| Yet lead hair dyes are still in use, and have 
been since the time of Cleopatra, who used a 
black dye for the eyelashes, made from “gen 
: a leaden 


tian, berberis root, and oil boiled in 
vessel.”’ 
Lead poisoning occurs frequently among 


workers in all branches of industry where mut 
lead is used, and frequently therefore among 
| plumbe rs. Indeed, the word “plumber” comes 
|directly from the Latin plumbum, meaning 
lead, and the technical name for lead poisoning 
is plumbite poisoning. 

Yet with all this common knowledge 
the vicious properties of lead, physi ully, 
lead is still commonly used in dyes. It shout 
be absolutely prohibited. ‘ 

In dyes, the lead acetate plus free sulphur ts 
usually used. The deposit of lead sulphide ts 
of a dull, lifeless, black color, which sometime 
turns purplish, and is therefore not very Vatu 
able commercially. However, it is used a 
great deal because the immediate result, at 
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Children everywhere are making \ 


. | fm a orades 
(- thanks to the help of this 
-  \ health salt y 


Formerly large numbers of children 
were deficient in their studies because 
of simple goiter. 


The easiest and safest way to prevent 
simple goiter is with Morton's lodized 
Salt. Made by one of America’s most 
reliable salt makers, each package con- 
tains exactly 2/100 of 1% of tasteless 
iodine . . . sufficient to make goiter 
virtually impossible but not enough to 
disturb the most delicate system. 


Now Morton's Iodized Salt is protect- 
e ing youngsters from this common cause 
of mental backwardness, thus enabling 
e them to enjoy higher grades. 

When you realize that goiter threatens 2 
out of every 3 children of school age, the 
need for protection is obvious. So insidi- 

ous is this disease that it often exists even 
though there is no noticeable fullness of 
B the neck. 


Join the multitude of mothers who are em- 
ploying this means of guarding against 
childhood’s greatest menace. Change at once 
to Morton's lodized Salt and use it on the table 
and in cooking. Morton Salt Co., Chicago. 


t — 
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MORTON’S SALT 


IODIZED FOR GOITER PREVENTION «+ ALSO PLAIN 
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Hands rejuvenated—hands 
transformed by that wonder- 
worker FROSTILLA. For here 
is a lotion truly unique, that— 


Smooths away the web-like lines 
of wind and time. Quickly it brings 
aew youth to aging hands and makes 
the skin-texture as soft as a baby’s 
palm. Then too, it— 

Soothes the hands when chapped, 
irritated and reddened. It banishes 
all aging discolorations and lends that 
patrician whiteness so often known 
to youth alone. And finally, it— 
Protects hands through the year. 
For every woman’s hands are busy 


Frostilla For the Winter Months 


hands . . . heals cracked lips. .. relieves 
chapped ankles . . . makes dry, harsh skin 





hands today—busy with outdoor 
sports and indoor duties— busy in 
all sorts of weather. Within one 
year, hands live a decade. Night 
and morning and after every cleans- 
ing, insure hand-beauty with a 
FrostiLta Massage. 

For chapped skin, rough skin, red 
skin, wind-burned skin, it yields its 
cooling soothing balm. 


>) 
FROSTILLA comes in a beautiful, large bot- 
tle—at 50c. Many choose the economical 
$1 size for family use. Your favorite store 
will show you FRosTILLa’s new blue-la- 
beled packages. Or order from us by mail! 


THE FROSTILLA CO., Etmira, N.Y. 


Sales Representatives: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
Madison Avenue at 34th Street, New York City. 


softens and cures *‘starched’’ or chapped 
wind sting and frost bites . . . smooths 


silken-smooth and ready for powder. . . 


the tender skin of little folks welcomes FrRosTitLa—as do men for after shaving. 


Send for this Unusual Sample! 


Frostilla offers a delightful 
sample-size bottle. It is fine for 
trying and for emergency uses, 
It fits handily into purses, grips, 
desk-drawers—and is yours for a 
dime, along with a 64-page mem- 
orandum booklet entitled “Keep 
Your Dates."’ 
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The Frostilia Co., Dept 326, Elmira, N. Y. 
Please send me your handy sample bottle of 
Frostilla—and the useful Memo Booklet ‘Keep 
Your Dates.” 1 enclose 10c, stamps or coin, 
Address sshiahacacieiedectabaiaaaiiaie 
iP nenencnsccssescceccnsensnensennsvesensesnonnesacoaneconns 


(In Canada Address 10 McCaul Street, Toronto} 
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least, is the much desired but transitory black. 

Another metal frequently used for the brown 

and black dyes is antimony. This is also 
““pedigreed,”’ as its family tree goes far back 
into the B. C.’s, when the women of early 
Egypt, in order to “brighten their glances,” 
blackened their eyelashes with mestem, a black 
sulphide of antimony. This dye is still used in 
modern Egypt, now known as “kohl.” Anti- 
mony dyes are also used in this country and 
should be condemned as extremely poisonous, 
Of course, throughout the ages antimony has 
been just as poisonous. However, in days gone 
by, bad skin eruptions were not attributed to 
heavy metal poisoning. They were not taken to 
a physician, nor would they have been if there 
were physicians to have them taken to. The y 
were taken, instead, to the temples and chur hes, 
to be exorcised by prayer and sacrifice as an 
evil omen or punishment from on high for 
vanity. 

lor the blonde and light brown dyes, the 
metals used are frequently tin, bismuth, and 
cobalt. Again the shade produced depends on 
the degree of concentration of the solution. 
On the point of color, cobalt is more unsatis- 
factory than the others, because the light color 
it gives becomes dark with exposure to air over 
a period of time. 

All of these, tin, bismuth, cobalt, are physio- 
logically poisonous and should not be used. 
Bismuth, as a matter of fact, is so powerful that 
it is one of the specifics used in the treatment 
of one of the most serious venereal diseases. 
Even in its use in this connection, however, 
bismuth must be administered with the utmost 
care by experts. And the function of the kid- 
neys, liver, heart, and other vital organs must 
be closely watched for any untoward signs. 

Iron, although less harmful than these just 
mentioned, has already been largely dis- 
carded, because the color does not persist. 
While it is black at first, it gradually assumes a 
dull grayish color which is not at all desirable. 
In use, it is often employed in conjunction with 
cyanide, a deadly poisons 

Potassium permanganate, which gives a 
brownish shade and is fairly harmless, is not of 
value commercially because its action is too 
slow, and one can never feel certain of the shade 
which will finally be obtained. 


The Danger of Silver 
Another of the brownish-black dyes in use 
is one made from silver. The developer is often 
pyrogallic acid, the same as for the copper dyes, 
though sodium thiosulphate is sometimes the 


|agent. The method employed is the same as 


in the copper dye, the developer freeing a 


| deposit of silver, which unites with the sulphur 


of the hair to form a coating of black silver 
sulphide. Silver dyes produce unstable colors, 
however. Exposure to the hair over a period 
of time gives the coating on the hair a greenish, 
metallic luster. 

The danger of silver absorption is great. 
In its most toxic form it goes as far as it did in 
the case of Miss R. P., aged 29, who came for 
examination when she found, to her horror, 
that not only was her hair assuming a clearly 
metallic sheen, but that her skin, all about her 
neck, ears, face, arms, and chest had assumed 
a peculiar slate gray color. The patient stated 
that she had used several bleaching lotions and 
creams in an attempt to eradicate the dis- 
coloration of the skin, but without effect. 
This case was e asily traced to silver poisoning, 
technically called ‘“‘argyria,’’ through the me- 
dium of a popular dye. The patient had to be 
told the unhappy truth—there was no way 
known to dermatology to eradicate the slate 
gray color caused by silver. This discoloration 
is seen, at times, in workers in the silverware 
factories, and in those who have had local 
applications of silver over a period of time, 
or who have taken silver internally for some 
constitutional complaint. 

Almost all the metallic dyes are progressive 
dyes. This means that several applications, 
! separated from each other by several days 
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Or: ALL the rooms in 
the house, it seems that 
the bathroom has to stand 
the most unusual punishment. 
One minute it is roasting hot, satu- 
rated with steam and the walls dripping 
moisture. The next, with chill blasts 
coming through the window thrown 
open for airing, it is suddenly cooled off 
. and partially dried out. 


No wonder doors swell and stick. No 
wonder once beautiful finishes crack and 
peel. No wonder joints open up to collect 
dirt and give off unpleasant odors. 

Once it was difficult to guard against 
this rapid aging and disintegration of the 
bathroom. 

Today, Sheet Steel equipment solves 
the problem, Sudden changes of tempera- 
ture mean nothing to the steel equipment 
ina bathroom. Steel doorscan't swell and 
stick. Joints don’t open up due to shrink- 
age, admit dirt and throw off odors. Enamel 
finishes, white and as easily cleaned as a 
china dish, or in any of the popular colors, 





Fi go 
our Bath Room 


with 


Steel Furnishings 










J A Few 
of the Many 
Superior Household 
Appliances Now 
Made of Sheet Steel 
Bedroom Furniture 
Kitchen Cabinets 
Cooking Utensils 
Refrigerators 
Laundry Dryers 
Radiator Covers 
Tables 
Waste Baskets 


Ranges 






































are baked on under high 
temperatures. This is the 
day of color in the bathroom, 
and color enamels, when baked 
on, have an affinity for steel that 
makes them long lasting and most difficult 
to mar. Spilled medicines leave no mark. 
Vermin find too cool a reception. 


These are a few of the reasons why the 
newer and better appurtenances in the 
MODERN bathroom are made of steel. 


The medicine cabinet of enameled steel 
doesn’t retain odors and is so easily kept 
clean. The hollow metal door to the bath- 
room always swings free and quietly. 
Baby's small bathtub, the table upon 
which it sets, the laundry hamper in the 
corner, even the bathroom scales —all are 
made of Sheet Steel in beautiful lasting 
finishes. Sheet Steel provides strength, 
safety and economy. 

For information regar?ing Sheet Steel 
household furniture and e guipment, write 
the SHeet Stee: TRADE ExTENsSION COM- 
MITTEE, Outver Bipc., PittspurcH, Pa. 
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One A. M. 


raiding the refrigerator. Left- 
overs, lettuce—and Durkee’s. 
A savory salad, a snappy 
sandwich spread, aa a happy 
hostess — with an unexpected 
reputation for cleverness. 


Zestful, appetizing. perfectly 
blended, there are always new 
ways that this a useful 
mayonnaise” helps. A subtly 
delightful flavor in hundreds 
of new dishes. Makes leftovers 
really relished. 


And so convenient. Always 
ready for use just as it comes 
from the bottle. Or easily 
modified to suit any taste. 


DURKEES 
* Salad ‘Dressing 


Prepared by the Makers of 


=a — 


GAUNTLET ( = 


Condiments, Spices and 
Seasonings since 1850 


BRAND 





E. R. DURKEE ~ CO., Dept. G-H 
i., N.Y. 


Elmburst, L. 
For the enclosed 10 cents send 
me your unique new Calendar- 
Recipe Book (full of he Ipful infor- 
mation) and trial bottle of Durkee’s Salad 
Dressing. 














Name — 
Address . _ = 


City State 
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must be made before the desired result is ob- 
tained. When used for a period of time, there 
is bound to be absorption of metals with the 
subsequent toxic results in many individuals 
whose skins are sensitized to chemical irritants 
of one kind or another. Often the case when 
brought to the physician’s attention is serious, 
because a great deal of absorption has already 
taken place before any symptoms were dis- 
covered. 

What are the usual symptoms that may warn 
a person who has been using a hair dye con- 
taining a poisonous metal? 

In considering these symptoms, it must be 
remembered that sometimes there is not the 
slightest appearance of any of them for a pro- 
tracted period during which the dye may be 
repeatedly used. This happens with people 
who for some reason are less sensitized to the 
particular chemical which may be present in 
the dye used. There are even cases where the 
period of apparent immunity has extended over 
many years. But nearly always the period 
comes to an end and there aré the first symp- 
toms, more or less serious, again depending on 


| the individual. 


Symptoms of Poisoning 

The usual case of this chemical poisoning 
presents a characteristic clinical picture, known 
to the physician as “Dermatitis Venenata,” 
which means, inflammation of the skin from 
chemical irritation. Generally the first erup- 
tion looks very much like a severe case of 
poison ivy. The first distressing symptom of 
severe itching of the scalp, face, and ears often 
appears (in those who are not resistant to the 
drug), anywhere from three to twelve hours 
after the application of the dye. This is fol- 
lowed by redness and swelling, a burning sensa- 
tion which is acute. The eyelids may become 
so swollen that the eyes become closed. The 
scalp itself becomes red and inflamed, vesicles 
or small blisters form, and crusted lesions 
appear. There is a great deal of serous or 
watery discharge. These symptoms are some- 
times limited to the head and face, but in more 
susceptible individuals the entire body may 
become involved. The distressing symptoms 
may disappear after a few days without having 
been treated, but often, because of the scratch- 
ing necessitated by the severe itching, second 
ary infections may result, and the patient may 
develop a chronic eczema and pus-producing 
infections which are difficult to cure. Fre- 
quently, after the painful active symptoms 
have been eradicated, it is found that the itch- 
ing may remain for as long as several months, 
even when the patient is under specific treat- 
ment. 

In those cases which are retarded by the 
apparent immunity of the individual, the final 
results may be far more serious and may go 
much beyond the sudden surface disturbances 
which appear immediately. In such cases 
there has been continued absorption of the 
poisonous metal, sometimes for years, until the 
body finally becomes unable to cope with it any 
longer. Grave constitutional disorders may 
follow. 

Spasms of the blood vessels and blood 
changes occur. There may be marked anemia 
with attendant loss of appetite, loss of weight, 
and even temporary loss of sight. Vital organs 
like the kidneys, liver, heart, and lining of the 
intestines may be afiected because of improper 
circulation of the blood due to the spasms of 
the blood vessels. Sometimes, after repeated 
applications of the dye, a sufficient dose of the 
poison may have been absorbed by the body 
and the patient will complain of indefinite 
symptoms like that of general weakness, head- 
aches, general pains, colic, diarrhea, gradual 
loss of strength, and nervousness. This in turn 
may be followed by specific blood changes, 
paralysis, and even death. In cases of lead 
poisoning we get the so-called ‘black line of 
the gums, ” a danger signal indicating that the 
body is saturated with the poison, and in the 
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case of silver as has been noted, the entire skin 
may turn a slate gray color never to be eradj- 
cated. 

Unfortunately, the second great class of 
dyes does not offer a safe and effective sub. 
stitute for metallic dyes, either. These are the 
modern dyes, undreamed of through the cen. 
turies, when not a few of the metal dyes were 
used. These dyes are organic, synthetically 
prepared. They are obtained from aniline, a 
coal tar product, and a material widely used in 
the manufacture of dyes for general use. From 
the aniline is obtained the para-phenylene. 
diamine, which is used as the base of all these 
synthetic dyes, of the brown-to-black shades, 

The action of this group of dyes is markedly 
difierent from the metal preparations. The 
immediate results obtained were so remarkable 
that the discovery was hailed as a glorious 
thing. For instead of merely coating the hair, 
which, of course, always made the dye more 
or less apparent, with the “varnished look” 
that is so unattractive, this new dye actually 
was absorbed by the hair shaft itself. 

Now then, the enthusiasm with which the 
discovery of this class of dyes was greeted is 
understandable. Actually, here was a product 
which penetrated the outer horny layer of the 
hair cells. The result looked natural. More. 
over, the color — fairly permanent—what 
the chemists call a “fast” dye. 

The method of applying the dye is much the 
same as with the metallic group. The para- 
phenylene-diamine combines with oxygen 
either from the air or from chemicals which 
yield oxygen easily, such as hydrogen peroxide 
or potassium chlorate. The chemical process 
of oxidation follows, and the brown or black 
color results, the shade once again depending 
upon the strength of the compound. 

However, the “‘great discovery”’ soon showed 
itself as a great source of danger. The first 
warnings about it came from the fur industry, 
where the synthetic dyes were universally 
adopted. Here people were subjected to con- 
tact with the para-phenylene-diamine over 
long periods. In a comparatively short time 
workers in the industry came down with symp- 
toms of poisoning resulting from these dyes. 
Such symptoms as persistent headache, nausea, 
vomiting, anemia, loss of weight, loss of appe- 
tite, and ‘fur dye asthma” were noted. Innum- 
erable cases were brought to the attention of 
physicians, until measures had to be taken to 
protect the people. Cases are being constantly 
observed today in those who wear the cheaper 
dyed furs from which the excess dyes are not 
completely washed away. 


Government Control Is Difficult 

The German government was among the 
first to pass a law necessitating the labeling of 
these dyes as poisonous, and all preparations 
containing them had to have their contents 
listed on the label, marked poisonous. Today, 
almost all European countries forbid their use 
and now, with the adoption of the amendment 
to the Sanitary Code, New York City has taken 
the inevitable step against the use of these 
poisonous substances, specifically naming para- 
phenylene-diamine. 

The difficulty here is twofold. First, laws 
can be evaded, and no mention of the poisonous 
ingredient made on the label. Second, laws 
can be complied with, in the serene confidence 
that nine persons out of ten buying such a hait 
dye and even reading the tiny lettering on the 
label, telling of the presence of para-phenylene 
diamine, will not have the faintest idea of what 
the thing with the long name is, or that it is at 
all harmful. 

The symptoms of poisoning from the sy? 
thetic dyes are very much the same as those 
from the metallic ones. Likewise, some people 
show the toxic results quickly, while others 
do not for a long time. When the eruption 
finally does appear, there is the same itching, 
the same burning, swelling, and eczema, which 
may be recurrent. This means that sometimes 
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a person seems to be cured completely, the 
practise of dyeing the hair is abandoned, and 
yet at periodic intervals there is an exacerba- 
tion of the old eruption. 

Poisoning from para-phenylene-diamine may 
be very severe as in the case of Mrs. X., who 
complained of an itching eruption which had 
been present for one week and covered the 
entire body. She had been referred to me by 
her oculist, who had been treating her eyes for 
an inflammation which had been present for 
one month. The patient stated that for one 
and a half years, in order to conceal some of 
her gray hairs, which had appeared at an early 
age, she had been using one of the famous 
preparations on the market. Applications 
were made once a month, regularly, the last 
having been made just prior to the onset of the 
inflammation of the eyes. The eruption on the 
skin had appeared about three weeks later. 

Examination revealed a generalized eruption 
of the body, involving mainly the trunk, upper 
extremities, scalp and face. The eyes were 
red and inflamed; the forehead, swollen, pufly, 
and oozing. The scalp, ears, and back of neck, 
considerably swollen, showed numberless small 
and large red blisters, many of which had 
ruptured and crusted. Scattered over the 
upper extremities and trunk were large patches 
ofeczema. All over the body there were similar 
groups of blisters. The blood pressure wa 
slightly abnormal, and the patient complained 
of frequent urination, abdominal pains, and 
loss of weight. 

She immediately was cautioned against ever 
using the preparation again. A very bland 
diet, eliminating spices, salt, pepper, and rich 
foods, was prescribed. In addition she had to 
take large quantities of water internally to 
cleanse the system more rapidly of the poison. 
On occasions the itching was so intense that the 
patient was unable to sleep without the use of 
hypnotics. One week after treatment was 
commenced, she began to show boils over the 
body. This was due to the fact that the resist- 
ance of the skin, lowered by the severe inflam 
mation, provided a fertile field for infection by 
the ordinary bacteria and germs usually found 
in the air and on the skin. 

This patient went through a long siege of 
eczema and boils, which finally cleared up, 
after much treatment both at home and in the 
office. But, it left her run-down, anemic, 
underweight, and she was obliged to go to the 
country for a long rest. 

This representative case of “para” poisoning 
shows what may happen from the use of this 
heralded ‘new discovery.’ It shows that in 
this second great class of hair dyes is involved 
a real danger, varying only with the suscep- 
tibility of the individual. 


The Harmless Dyes Are Inefficient 


I have spoken of the two main classes of 
preparations widely used. However, there is 
another group, the vegetable dyes. It is an 
irony that this should be utterly harmless, an 
irony because, with one exception, the dyes in 
this group are unstable and impractical from 
the commercial viewpoint. 

These dyes are prepared from herbs, plants, 
and certain nut shells. The only dye in this 
group, however, which is used to a considerable 
extent, is, as stated before, henna. 


Henna is a paste made from the leaves of a * 


plant found in India, Persia, Africa, and Ara- 
bia. The dried leaves of the plant are made 
into a powder and mixed with water to form the 
paste. It was long used by Orientals as a dye 
lor the skin of the face and hands, as well as 
the hair. 

While henna does not penetrate the hair 
shaft, it does give a fairly permanent color. 
The disadvantage of this dye is that only one 
color can be obtained—red. There have been 
ho successful variations in the color from henna 
dye. Hair which is only slightly in contact 
with the paste or henna preparation turns a 
light red. About ten or fifteen minutes’ contact 
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will produce a reddish-brown tint in dark 
hair. Three-fourths of an hour to one hour 
will produce a very bright, almost unnatural 
red color. 

When a person wishes a reddish tint for the 
hair, this dye is admirable, safe, and adequate. | 
However, it can not be used on blonde or gray 
hair, because the color produced is a peculiar, 
unattractive brick-red or orange-red. And | 
since most of the demands for dyeing are made | 
in cases where the hair is graying, the com- | 
mercial disadvantages of this are readily under- 
stood. A woman who has black hair which is 
beginning to turn gray will naturally wish to 
preserve or duplicate the color of hair by which 
she is known to her friends. 

In an effort to obtain different shades, using 
the henna as a base, the compound hennas 
have been placed on the market. These may 
produce a brown or black color. However, 
they are not safe, for in adding substances to 
the henna paste in order to obtain the new 
shade, metals and pyrogallic acid must be used, 
and that takes us back to the beginning. Be- 
sides, the use of the words “‘brown henna” and 
“black henna” is very misleading, since the 
buyer believes he is purchasing a non-dangerous, 
unpolluted vegetable dye, when as a matter 
of fact, he is really buying a potentially dan 
gerous metallic dye. 


Beware of Henna Compounds 


In speaking of henna, I might mention here 
hat the so-called “white henna’”’ is a misnomer. 
It contains no henna, but is rather a mixture 
of magnesium oxide and magnesium carbonate, 
made into a paste by mixing it with hydrogen 
peroxide or peroxide and ammonia. One might 
just as well be using pure hydrogen peroxide, 
at a much cheaper price. 

Indigo, which does not act as a physiological 
poison, has been used in combination with 
henna to produce brown and black shades, but 
its employment has been unsuccessful because 
it takes too long a time to accomplish results, 
and in addition the hair becomes hard and 
brittle from continued use of this substance. 

Such things as walnut stain and other nut 
and herb extracts, while perfectly safe, are not 
feasible because for one reason the exact shades 
desired can not be obtained, and again it takes 
a long time and many applications to produce 
any change whatsoever in the color of the hair. 

Hydrogen peroxide, although not exactly a 
dye, is mentioned here because of its wide 
spread use throughout the ages, as a bleaching 
agent. This compound is not harmful to the 
human body, when applied locally, but it has 
its disadvantages, too, in rendering the hair 
unnaturally dry and brittle, so that it breaks 
easily. 

This brittleness, as a matter of fact, is one of 
the great problems still to be solved. At pres 
ent, regardless of what dyeing agent one uses, 
whether it is a metallic, synthetic, or vegetable 
compound, the tendency of the hair is inevi 
tably toward dryness and hardness. With 
some preparations the condition is emphasized 
but it is so universally present in greater or 
lesser degree, that I must warn all women who 
have dyed their hair to beware of all waving 
or curling processes which are based on the 
application of heat. For in spite of the glib 
assurances made by some manufacturers of 
hair dyes that it is perfectly safe to wave or 
curl the hair after use of the product, the fact 
is that no dyed hair is safe from the effects of 
the various heating methods in general use for 
marcelling or permanent waving of the hair. 

This problem, I say, is still to be solved. 
But it is almost negligible in comparison to the 
main problem yet to be solved. To wit: the 
discovery of a hair dye which will give a 
natural color in the various blonde, brown, and 
black shades, be easy to apply, be durable 


despite washing and exposure to air, and con 

tain no injurious materials which are harmful 

either to the hair or to the individual. 
Research should also be done to determine, 
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if possible, the agents which predispose an 
individual to reactions, and to discover, jf 
possible, methods of rendering him less sys. 
ceptible to the action of hair dyes—a process 
of desensitization. Then, if an individual jg 
found, after a series of skin tests, to be sensitive 
to the dye, it may be possible to desensitize 
him, just as is done when immunizing individ. 
uals against poison ivy. After this the dye 
may possibly be applied without any ill results, 
It must be remembered however, that even 
then the required desensitization may not be 
accomplished in susceptible individuals, and in 
such cases the project of dyeing the hair should 
be discouraged. 

It would be unduly pessimistic to think that 
it will be impossible for scientists, who have 
already wrested so many secrets from the 
earth, to wrest this one—how to dye 
human hair safely, effectively, and perma- 
nently. It is a piece of research that will be 
done, that must be done, because the need for 
such a product is a widespread and human need, 

But for the present, all men and women 
should be warned, who think about dyeing 
their graying hair, either for the first time, or 
for renewing the dye they already have, that 
these dyes on the market today are potentially 
dangerous, and that in spite of a seeming 
immunity, one can never know just when they 
will begin their dreadful attack. 


Instead of Potatoes 
(Continued from page 77 


Macaroni and Canned Fresh Mackerel en 
Casserole suggests a combination main dish 
which makes use of a new canned fish of un- 
usual delight. Prepare two cupfuls of maca- 
roni broken in inch pieces. Cook in boiling 
salted water until tender and drain. Arrange 
a layer of the cooked macaroni in a greased 
casserole, then a layer of canned fresh mackerel, 


land so on until the ‘casserole is full, having 


macaroni on top. Then pour one cupful of 
well-seasoned thin white sauce, to which one- 
fourth cupful of minced pimientoes has been 
added, over the top of the macaroni. Sprinkle 
with two tablespoonfuls of buttered bread 
crumbs and bake in a medium oven of 400° F. for 
twenty-five minutes. Serves four generously. 

Rice and Tomato Salad can be served with 
the main dish of the meal and replaces not only 
the potato course but the salad course as well. 
Scald, peel, and chill one medium-sized tomato 
for each person to be served. Cut the tomatoes 
in halves crosswise and let stand in well-sea- 
soned French dressing for one-half hour. Mean- 
while prepare one and one-half cupfuls of 
cooked seasoned rice for six servings. Arrange 
beds of lettuce and sprinkle the rice over the 
lettuce. Then lay two slices of marinated to- 
mato on each bed, and serve with French 
dressing. 

Macaroni and Chicken is one of the most 
palatable ‘‘meat and potato” dishes the In- 
stitute has ever served and makes excellent use 
of left-over chicken. Cook one pound of maca- 
roni until tender. Then drain. Meanwhile 
thicken two cupfuls of well-seasoned chicken 
broth with four tablespoonfuls of flour mixed 
with one-half cupful of cold water. Add the 
macaroni and two cupfuls of chicken meat cut 
into dice. Pour into a greased casserole, cover 
with buttered crumbs, and bake in a moderate 
oven of 350° F. for thirty minutes. Serves six. 

For Lima Bean Loaf, soak one and one-half 
cupfuls of lima beans for six to eight hours in 
cold water to cover. Drain, cover with boiling 
water, and cook until tender. Drain and add 
one cupful chopped celery, one cupful bread 
crumbs, one teaspoonful salt, one tablespoonful 
chopped parsley, two well-beaten eggs, one 
teaspoonful of finely chopped onion, and one 
teaspoonful salt. Mix well and shape into 4 
loaf. Bake at 350° F. for one hour. Serve with 
two cupfuls of tomato sauce to which one-half 
cupful of peas have been added. Serves six. 
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(Continued from page 19) 
| 
fished, “when nothing else will. But even 
they have not the power to keep gen- 
yinely selfish parents from parting. And the 
way divorce sets little children adrift is one of 
the strongest arguments against it. 

“Most of the divorces,” he said in conclu- | 
son, “could be prevented by tolerance, for- 
hearance, pooling issues instead of taking 
dvantages, never discussing the courtship an 
tagonisms which so many litigants say began 
iheir troubles, by the wife realizing that the | 
hysband has just as much real temperament 
and is entitled to as much as she, and by the 
parties living within their means. In other | 
words—by being good sports and ‘playing | 
ball.’”” 

On the day following this talk, the writer— 
seated in the courtroom of the Hon. Franklin 
Chase Hoyt, Presiding Justice of the Children’s 
Court of the City of New York, while he dis- 
posed of his morning’s calendar—had an op 
portunity to observe the spiritless selfishness, 
1e materiality, of many married-life part- 
ners. | 





The Children's Side 

In ten years over 100,000 delinquent or | 
neglected children have passed the bench of | 
this most eminent of all Juvenile Court Judges. 
\nd on the day in question the line seemed 
endless. Child after child, accompanied by a 
sullen, vague-faced father or mother, appeared 
before this compassionate judge, around whose 
bench were grouped the probation officers and 
other officials necessary to the untangling of 
little lives. 

One striking thing was the well-dressed air of | 
the women. Smart, high-heeled shoes, silk 
stockings, the shortest of skirts and latest of 
hats, the newest of facial make-ups—plus a 
peevish helplessness; these contrasted terribly 
with the stories of neglect of home and children 
the probation officers related. The children 
seemed aware of the gravity of the occasion; 
their mothers did not. 

And the trials were pitiful—heart-stirring at- 
temps to save these children from the wreckage 
of broken homes. For behind every child who | 
appeared before Judge Hoyt that morning, | 
there had been a married couple who had | 
lacked the grit and sand, the unselfishness, to | 
make good. Trouble had arisen. The bonds | 
had chafed. And one, or both, had taken | 
French leave. | 

Quitters! That was what most of them had | 
been. Just short sports. It was not the insti- | 
tution of marriage that was at fault. It was | 
the poor sports who had thoughtlessly entered 
into it. 
And this was the first comment made by | 
Judge Hoyt as he sat opposite the writer in his | 
chambers. | 

“Has marriage failed today?” he echoed in | 

reply to her questioning. ‘“‘No! Marriage is | 
and will continue to be the rock on which our | 
civilization is built. Oh, I know—I know what 
the radicals are saying: that present divorce 
conditions prove old-fashioned marriage an 
outworn institution. But— 
_ He pushed his chair aside and walked to and 
'ro in his earnestness. “That is absurd! 
Home and family life are the basis of our social 
order. If the family should go to pieces, all 
else would go at the same time. For us to re 
move or belittle one of the responsibilities of 
married life would be to bring on this nation a 
disaster of the first magnitude.” 
_ He seated himself and swung around sharply 
in his chair. “However—a good many thou 
sands of marriages today are a failure! Which 
Is altogether a different thing.” 

Then you regard the prevalence of divorce 
aS Serious?” asked the writer. 

“Ido!” 

a... to what do you attribute it, Judy 
oyt? 

“To selfishness, largely. To the fact th 
numbers of young people today are dashing 
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| AVE you looked at your kitchen 

recently with a critical eye? Do you 
know how inexpensively it can be arranged 
and brightened as a room where routine 
drudgery becomes pleasant efficiency? 
Our kitchen planning department will be 
glad to prepare a suggested layout for 
your kitchen without any obligation what- 
soever, l se coupon below. 
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Walker Dishwasher Corp. 128 WALKER ELECPRIC DISHWASHER SINK 


EW models of the Walker Electric Dishwasher Sink in several 
sizes are creating new enthusiasm for better kitchens. The world- 
wide use of earlier W alkers in thousands of homes and apartments 
assures complete relief from the disagreeable monotony of hand- 
dishwashing as evidenced by hundreds of testimonials from these 
users. QOne’s hands need no longer be scalded in hot, dirty 
water. Hours of extra time are saved for more constructive tasks 
for the enjoyment of that pet hobby long neglected. 


The Walker is so simple to use, so sturdy in its construction, so 
efficient in its performance that it surpasses human effort—a dream 
come true. It has passed the stage of experiment. Approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute, Modern Priscilla Proving Plant, 
Delineator Home Institute and practically every domestic science 
expert in our leading Home Economics Colleges. 

With the Walker as a center, kitchens are becoming modern 
laboratories of efficiency and color in place of the dismal work- 
rooms which women will no longer tolerate. Thousands of users 
are asking us to tell other women about it—may we not demon- 
strate its merit to you? WALKER DISHW ASHER CORP.., Dept. 
806, 246 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


» artksa » 


WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., Syracuse. N. Y. 


Please forward your booklet «The Dawn of a New 
Day in the Kitchen,” telling me about the Walker and 
modern kitchen efliciency 


I am interested in possible rearrangement of my old 


Ee 4 Ee Cc T R | © (new) kitchen, Please tell me how to proceed with- 


DISHWASHER-SINK mw ou. 


Address 


Names of Architect and Plumber appreciated] 
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AHE difference between a night’ 
leep and a night's rest is not fairly 
measured by the faint difference in 
price between bed-linen (in general) 
and Lady Pepperell Sheets and 
Pillow Cases in particular. It is their 
light, firm, smooth texture of lovely 
cotton, and not their price, which 
clothes each bed with gentle rest, as 





well as sleep. There’s no material 
reason in their price why you should 
deny yourself their restful luxury, 
and no reason of convenience to 
hinder — for they’re in almost every 
really important store in America. 

Pepper Manufacturing Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Mills at Biddefcrd, Maine, Lowell, 


Massachusetts, Lindale, Georgia, and Opelika, Alabama. 
Bleachery at Lewiston, Maine. 
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into marriage in reckless haste, then, when 
boredom or friction begins, rushing off to get 
a divorce. I am opposed to these impulsive 
early marriages. And divorce is far too easily 
obtained! There are too many divorce laws 
I should like to see a uniform divorce law 
throughout the country.” 

And he added, as he rose to dismiss the inter. 
viewer: 

““However, in the last analysis, I doubt if we 
can legislate wrong attitudes out of the people, 
or right ones in. Those things have to come 
from the conscience, from a great public reac- 
tion to radical theories. Meantime let us stress 
the importance of unselfishness in home rela 
tions, showing how it reacts to the benefit not 
only of the individual but of the community at 
large. Let us awaken this sense of responsi- 
bility in adults. Then let us teach youth the 
importance of the marital step, and make 
divorce more difficult to obtain. And wherever 
we find a clean and decent home, let us throw 
around it all the protection of law and public 
opinion! 

Several days after this interview at the Chil- 
dren’s Court, the writer, traveling still further 
back along the road of marital trouble, sought 
out the court in which disagreeing husbands 
and wives usually make their first appearance, 
This is the Family Court, or Domestic Rela- 
tions Court as it is called in many states. 

In a startling survey of the findings of these 
courts throughout the nation, which has just 
been completed by John S. Bradway, Secretary 
of the National Association of Legal Aid 
Organizations, the following plea is made: 

“It is evident, from such figures as we have 
been able to gather, that the situation is alarm- 
ing. While we are not perhaps faced with 
wholesale destruction of family life, yet the 
situation is serious enough to cause thinking 
persons to ask what is the trouble with the 
whole arrangement and what is to be done 
about it. 

“The loss to our civilization through divorce 
is incalculable! A divorce is comparable to 
the death of an individual, or the dissolution 
of a corporation. It is the social decease of a 
family.” 


Our Duty to Society 

Back of our divorce problem, Mr. Bradway 
goes on to say, is the “failure of husband and 
wife, parent and child, brother and sister to 
know the meaning and importance of lack of 
understanding on the part of members of fami- 
lies of the obligations which they owe to the 
family. Too much is said about the rights of 
the individual and too little about his duties to 
this immediate group of which he is a member 
by birth or marriage.” ‘ 

Mr. Bradway also offers a table covering 
ten states, regarding the proportion of broken 
homes to marriages in a cross-section of com- 
munities from the size of Chicago, to Shawnee 
Co., Kansas. This table states that in 1926 the 
proportion of broken homes to marriages In 
Montgomery Co., Ohio, was 1 in 2; in Jackson 
Co., Missouri, was 2 in 3; in Omaha, Nebraska 
was 2 in 3; in Duluth, Minnesota, was 1 In 4; 
in Minneapolis was 1 in 5; in Shawnee Co., 
Kansas, was 1 in 2; in Baltimore was 1 1n 3, 0 
Franklin Co., Ohio, was 1 in 2; in Stark Co., 
Ohio, was 1 in 45; in Chicago was 1 in 3; In St. 
Joseph Co., Indiana, was 1 in 2; in Richmond, 
Va., was 1 in 2; and in Milwaukee was 1 10 5. 

But while figures can shock and startle, they 
can not explain. Only from life itself can one 
learn about humanity. ; 

So, turning away from figures, surveys 
reports, the writer of this article commenced 
to attend the sessions of the Manhattan Branch 
of the New York City Family Court, a non- 
support court into which thousands of dis- 
gruntled couples come pouring yearly. I sually 
the complainants are deserted wives with little 
children, though this does not mean that these 
wives are blameless. Many of them, by their 
own blunders, have driven the men from home. 

For a fortnight the writer looked on at the 
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What it 1s and What 


FILM ON TEETH. 


it Does 








A common-sense explanation 


based on dental opinion 


Why film ts charged with most cases 
of dull, ‘off-color’? teeth. Why 
Soremost dental authority urges its 
removal as the first step against 


scrious tooth and gum disorders. 
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HEN your 

_ dentist cleans 

your teeth he re- 
moves a film. Then 
two things happen. 
Teeth become natu- 


Ordinary 
brushing was 
long ago proved 
ineffective. So 
under foremost * 
dental authori- 























rally white and ties great chem- 
bright. And teeth ists at last dis- 
are better pro- covered two effective combatants and 


combined them in a special film-remov- 
ing dentifrice, called Pepsodent. 

It acts to curdle film. Then to remove 
it in gentle safety to enamel. This is the 
outstanding forward step in years of 
dental history. 


tected against 
decay and the com- 
moner tooth and 
gum disorders. 
Dull, gray teeth 
The modern dental 2nd gum troubles 
profession sponsors are now known 


this “fight-the-film” - — from 
movement this specine con- 


dition of the teeth 








Firms gums— combats decay 
Pepsodent also acts to firm and harden 
gums, thus gives that coral tint. 

In still other ways it increases the alka- 
linity of saliva to neutralize the acids 
which form from the starch in foods and 
cause decay. 


known as “coated.” 

Film unremoved develops into tartar, 
which only your dentist can clear off. 
Film removed from teeth twice a day at 
home gives on a smaller scale the same 
result that comes when your dentist 
cleans them. 






Tests show film cannot be removed 
successfully by ordinary brushing 
methods. Use the special film-re- 

oving dentifrice called Pepsodent, 


Why FILM must be removed 


Run your tongue across the teeth. 
If you feel a slippery, slimy coat- 
ing—that is film. An ever-forming 
evil in your mouth. 

It clings tightly to teeth and de- 
fies all ordinary ways of brushing. 
It gets into crevices and stays. It 
absorbs stains from food and smok- 
ing and turns teeth dull and gray. 

Germs by the myriad breed in film, 
and germs with tartar—a hardened film 
deposit—are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Film invites the acids of decay. And 
you will remember that before this special 
film-removing method the prevalence of 
dental troubles was alarming. 


Removing film on teeth is accorded high 
importance by the modern Dentist, so 


Pepsoden: is chosen 


So the fundamentals of modern pre- 
ventive practice are embodied in this 
latest work of science, 


You can see the change 


To have bright, gleaming teeth, to have 
healthy teeth and gums, dentists say, 
“Remove that film.” Patients are told 
this today in 58 nations where Pepso- 
dent is widely used 

Send for free tube. You'll see whiter 
teeth and firmer gums ten days from 
now. See your dentist twice a year. 
Use Pepsodent twice daily. There’s 
nothing more that science knows to do. 








FREE—10-DAY TUBE 








Mail coupon to 
The Pepsodent Co., 


Dept. 182, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


Name...... 

\ddre ss 

City quisadauwedddanntnntetnepntniniamnaaneeel 

Other Offices: The Persedent Co., 

I George St Terontea Can 

42 Youth wark Bridge Rd Lowdton, §.} Eng 

(Australia), Ltd $7 Clarence St. Syduey,N.8. W 
Only one tube to a family 2678 








PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film \"rom Teeth 


ES 


In using advertisements see page 0 
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Whord guess they 
mopped that morning 
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You n a handle griy, 

the Betty Bright wrings i &e 

itself. Your hands stay 4 
an, ary—sa 


OT a sign to betray it. No 
wrinkles; no redness. And 
yesterday's manicure unfazed! 
For, mopping with a Betty 
Bright, hands never for an in- 
stant touch grimy mop water. 


This mop wrings itself! 


You simply turn a handle grip . 


the cloth is wrung! You do it with- 6 


out breaking your back or straining 
wrists. Your hands stay safe and dry. 

Of patented design, square-nosed 
and flat, the Betty Bright Mop glides 
neatly along baseboards, around table 
legs and radiators—never streaking or 
splashing as swishy-tailed mops do. 

And the cloth, a special type, ab- 
sorbs more water than most cloths 


BETTY BRIGHT MoP 


<SELF-WRINGING 


ee ee ee ee oe «(Address mearest Office) me mee me me ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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twice its size.! 
Youcanuse hor 
ter water, too, 

\ since your hands 
\ | needn't touch it! } ) 
| | Why mop again 

the mean, old-fash- 

ioned way? The Betty Bright 

complete is only $1. Sturdy, rust- 

proof, it will last a long time. 
And with an extra cloth at hand, you 
have a dry floor polishing mop! 
Extra cloths are soc. 

Ask your local department, grocery 
or hardware store for a Betty Bright 
Mop. If they don’t have it, the 
coupon below with $1 will bring you 
one by parcel post. 


Parker-Regan Corp., Dept. 302, 925 Broadway, New York City; 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago; 593 Market Street, San Francisco 


Send me a Betty Bright Self-wringing mop, complete; I enclose $1 (money order, currency or check’. 


Name 
City 
This store hadn’t it (name and address) 
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Every Man for Himself 


proceedings of this great court. For hours ata 
time she sat in the crowded courtroom, watch- 
ing. It was all extremely moving! The couples 
were sO young—just boys and girls, really! 
And on nearly every mother’s lap, or holding 
to her hand, was a lovable child, usually dain. 
tily clad. Across this child’s head would rage 
the young pair’s accusations and denials, 
Sometimes the children, becoming startled, 
would cry piteously. Once the Judge caused a 
boy of five to be led from the room so no im- 
pression of the trial would be left on his mind, 

A common complaint was: “I get home at 
night, tired, Your Honor, and she wants to go 
out. I refuse. So she leaves me to care for the 
baby and goes off to the pictures with people | 
don’t approve of. Then she comes in late and 
wakes me up, and the baby starts crying. Fine 
chance I stand of holding my job down. I’m 
not coming back to her! I'll support the baby, 
though.” 

And the young wife would blaze in return: 
“Your Honor, I’m alone all day, cleaning, 
washing, cooking. No one to talk to. I don’t 
see a soul. Then he comes in, in a grouch. He 
eats his dinner and puts his head in the paper. 
Not a word all evening. I can’t stand it. I'll 
go crazy! He doesn’t need to come back to me, 
I'll get a job.” 

And so it usually ended, despite the Judge’s 
pleadings. And one more family had gone on 
the rocks. Yet it all seemed so unnecessary. 
Just self-will and selfishness. Poor sportsman- 
ship! 


Discontent and Selfishness 

Day after day, while the writer sat sadly 
looking on, examples of selfishness passed be- 
fore her in a continuous procession—nagging 
wives; drinking husbands; men who were sick 
and unemployed but whose childless wives 
were there demanding support; men who had 
grown tired of their families and deserted them 
cold-bloodedly; wives who had wasted their 
husbands’ earnings; men who were supporting 
“other ladies” with hungry children at home; 
restless young wives who “needed flirtations”; 
old parents abandoned by their children; a 
little boy with nervous twitchings caused by 
witnessing his parents’ quarrels—but whose 
presence did not prevent their quarreling vio- 
lently in the courtroom; a refined old lady 
who was addressing envelopes twelve hours a 
day to keep food in the mouth of her aban- 
doned grandchildren; a weeping, deserted littie 
mother-to-be who was about to face her ordeal 
alone without money or friend; a slovenly girl 
whose filth had proved intolerable to a husband 
decently raised; and finally, a well-educated, 
handsomely-dressed young pair who wrangled 
savagely over which one “‘owned”’ the car. 

Leaving the courtroom at last, the writer 


| climbed the stairs to the office of Mrs. Viola M. 


Anglin, the splendid, compassionate, broadly- 


experienced woman who is at the head of the 
| probation work of this great court. 


| selfishness? 


If there is any one in the United States today 
who understands the world’s marital woes, it is 
Mrs. Anglin. For years wrangling couples 
have been passing through her office, until 
there is hardly a phase of married-life trouble 
she has not adjusted. Sixty percent of the 
cases brought into this court are adjusted with- 
out trial, reconciliations being brought about 
by court interviewers and probation oflicers. 
About 40 percent of the cases go on to the Judge 


for adjudication. 
| 


““Well—” asked Mrs. Anglin, as I was seated 
in her office, ‘‘was I right in saying that every 
cause of a broken family can be traccd to 

Without waiting for an answer, she went on 
earnestly: “This selfishness takes a hundred 
forms! Gambling, drinking, the interference of 
in-laws—-oh, that is a terrible problem—prima 
donna temperament, adultery, drugs, laziness 
in women, shiftlessness in men, babyishness 1n 
young brides, the craving for gaiety in either 
sex, irresponsibility, jealousy: those are a few. 

“Are men more to blame than women for 
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Every Man for Himself | 


marital smash-ups, Mrs. Anglin?” asked the | 
writer. 

“No. I think the blame is about evenly 
divided. _ cases here put the man in a very 
bad light, I admit. He has ‘left his wife and | 
children 4 starve’! Occasionally that charge | 
js true. There are men with not as much sense | 
cf responsibility toward their young as an alley 
cat. They are utterly worthless. | 

“But they are the exceptions. Many of | 
these men whose wives have had them brought 
to court for non-support, we find, were trying to | 
endure home conditions no man could be ex- 
pected | to live under—filth, half-cooked meals, | 
screaming children, interfering in-laws, scorn 
for his earning power, religious disputes, more 
interest in.shows and parties than in the home, 
or else ne Ugging, né Lgging, nagging, that worst of} 
all feminine faults.” 

The average man, Mrs. Anglin went on to | 
say, will stand almost anything from a woman 
who is not jealous and does not nag. And it is | 
virtually impossible to persuade a man to re- | 
turn to a jealous nagger after he has once left | 
her. 

“But don’t imagine I am attributing all the 
detestable faults to women. As I have said, it 
is fifty-fifty. I’ve known of men deliberately | 
confining their days of work to just enough to | 
support the mselves, so as to deny support to 
their families with whom they were angry. 

“We had the case of a successful business 
man who had numberless suits of expensive 
clothes himself, but was so stingy with his wife 
and children that they were almost naked; and 
she had to pick up odd jobs to keep food in the 
children’s mouths. And I remember another 
cold brute whose pretty little wife was soon to 
become a mother. She had summoned him 
here for non-support; and as the court ques- 
tioned him, his big car stood outside the door. 
‘Give her anything?’ he said. ‘I'll go out and 
burn my car before I'll give her a nickel.’ He 
owned six cars. We sent him to the workhouse, 
but he begged her to get him out, professing his 
repentance and his love. So she obtained his 
release and came in here to meet him, pretty as 
a picture and trembling with happiness. The 
instant he got his release, however, he stalked 
coldly past her. When she called to him, he let | 
the gate bang in her face. She gave birth to| 
her baby. But her father paid the expenses.” | 


Man’s Brutality to Woman 

Tv o other poignant cases of man’s brutality 
Mrs. Anglin cited: One was the story of a re 
fined New England girl, a wife, who came in 
half dead with hunger, and with a pale child at 
at her skirts and a deathly white baby in her 
arms. She declared there was no food in the 
house. 

The husband, when summoned, 
nantly exclaimed: ‘‘No food? There’s 
package of oatmeal!”’ 

“Well, but no milk or sugar, 
protested. 

“You don’t need milk and sugar. 
there was no food!” he returned. 

Later he disappeared. The court wrote to 
his father, a wealthy physician. And the fol 
lowing letter arrived: 

“That woman with my son is his wife; yes. 
But I want you to know that she owes me 
$1000 for lying-in expenses. I was the officiat- 
ing physician at her lying-in. I also purchased 
the coat she is wearing, so that she would be | 
warm enough to keep my son’s children in the 
open air. I want her to know she owes me for 
that coat. Tell her to get out and work.” 

And Mrs. Anglin’s second story, which | 
brought the quick tears to her eyes as she re 
lated it, was about a delicate young wife of six- 
teen, about to give birth to a baby. A sweet 
girl. She was living with her father, her hus- 
band having abandoned her and gone to live 
with his meddlesome, acid- tongued sister. 


indig- 
a whole 


John,” she | 
You said 


The wife had had him summoned for non- | 


Support, as she was desperately poor and had | 
no money for her lying-in expenses. 
‘I saw her,” said Mrs. Anglin, 


“coming | 





1epare...O 


sleep under 


blankets wext summer 


HAT'S the message Southern Cal- 

ifornianswriterelativesand friends 
back East! All summer long, delightful 
days and crisp, cool nights 
yield an average mean temper- 
ature of 69 degrees [official for 
51 years |. You can sleep every 
night through June, July and 
August and aw aken refreshed. 
Plan for days, weeks or months 
ahead—Southern California’ s sum- 
mers are rainless! 

Nearby vast mountain ranges 
outrivalSwitzerland. Capri-like 
islands rise from the blue Pacif- 
c.OneRivieraafteranother,” 
you ll say, as you motor along «= 
the jovous ocean beaches. Old 
Spanish Missions are an unend- » 


ing lure. Glorious mountain Lian 
+S - ° ° a + J 
lakes, groves of ripening or- oe 


anges, billion-dollar oil-fields; 
the picturesque Mission Play at 
Old San Gabriel, *‘Symphonies 
under the Stars"’ 
Bow! unfamiliar 
scenes in this land of romance! 
Los Angeles will hold your , 
interest. It is the fifth Largest aginst 


Southern a 


all are novel, 


‘eA trip abroad in your own « 





at Hollywood ' 


city in the nation! Los Angeles Countv 
is one of the country’s richest in natural 
resources. Its productivity and growth 
are astounding, including such 
things as a billion-dollar oil- 
field in its ‘front yard"’ 
Long Beach. 5,000 miles of 
boulevard roads lead to every 
nook and corner of this fasci- 
nating southland. 


All around Los Angeles, San 
4 Diego, San Bernardino and Riv- 
us erside, there’ saveritablewealth 

. of interesting things to see 
iv and do. Visit nearby beaches 


«4 _ more beautiful than you veever 

TS ys imagined—La Jolla, Laguna, 
* Santa Monica, Santa Barbara. 

J ! . + 

Pa ReturnviaOakland,SanFran- 

wi cisco,Portland,Seattle, Tacoma 


and Spokane. See the whole 
splendid “‘Pacific Highway.”’ 
Plan now to benefit 
low I ulroa | 


October 


by special 
Mav 1s to 
2 1St Consult you 
nearest railroad ticket agent ; 

Mail coupon today “thy 


Vacatit i book 


“=” Califo ornia 


Americal’ 


once. 


~ age 














% + 
All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. V-2, Chamber of Com. Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 
Please send me your free booklet about Southern 
California vacations. Also booklets telling especially Name 
of the attractions and opportunities in the counties 
which I have checked. 
Los Angeles Santa Barbara Street 
Los Angeles Sports San Diego 
San Bernardino Riverside 
Orange Ventura City 
we LL 
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The newest thi 


‘Kitchen-tested” 
recipes with 
“Kitchen-tested Flour 


By BETTY CROCKER 
Renowned Cooking Expert 


No matter whether you are an expert 
cook or a less fortunate one, I believe all 
women have one thing in common. You 
have all had some dainty dish turn out 
badly at a crucial time. 

And the chances are nine out of ten that 
you have never solved the real reason 
for the mistake. 

For it is only recently that chemists and 
cooking experts, working together, found 
that flour was 50% of the cause of bak- 
ing failures 

They discovered that while chemists’ 
tests might prove two batches of the 
same brand of flour exactly alike chemi- 
cally, these two batches might act en- 
tirely different in your oven—bring fine 
resu'ts in one case and spoil a good recipe 
another time! 





That is why we, some time ago, inaugu 
rated the now famous “‘hitchen-test” 
Gold Medal Flour. Every time o 
our mills turns out a batch of flour, 
we bake cakes, pastries, biscuits, breads 
—everything—from this batch accord- 
ing to standard recipes. Unless each 
batch bakes to standard, the flour is sent 
back to be re-milled. 
T his means one flour for all your baking. Over 
2,000,000 women now know there is no better 
flour for cakes and pastries. Why pay more? 


Money-Back Guarantee 
Last year we re-milled more than five million 
pounds of Gold Medal Flour. Our chemists 
reported it perfect, but it didn’t act right in 
our test kitchen ovens. 
So, today, every sack of Gold Medal 
that comes into your home is 
tested” before you receive it. The words 
“‘Kitchen-tested” are stamped on the sack. 
We guarantee not only that Gold Medal is a 
light, fine, snow-white flour. We also guaran- 
tee that it will always act the same way in 
your oven. Your money refunded if it doesn’t. 

Special—for the South 
Gold Medal Flour (plain or self-rising) for 
our Southern trade is milled in the South at 
our Louisville mill. Every batch is ““Kitchen- 
tested” with Southern recipes before it goes 
to yout 


Flour 
“Kitel hen- 


A staunch user! “1 have used Gold Medal 
Kitchen-tested Flour over a year and always 
have good luck with all my baking. Have in- 
terested a friend in it and she likes it very much.” 
Mrs. THesa Davis 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Buys 50-lb. sacks! “1 \ike Gold Medal 
Kitchen-tested Flour. I buy the 50-pound sack 
and have good luck with all my baking. I tell 
my friends what good work it does. 
Mrs. M. Kristorr 
Chicazo, Ill. 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, General Office 


* Mille at Minneapolis, Buffalo, Kansas City 








NE view of the Gold Medal Kitchen where every batch of 

Gold Medal Flour 1s Kitchen-tested before it goes to yc u— 
where wecreate many new and delignttud’* Kitchen-tested’ 
recipes which are rapidly becoming recognized stand ards, 


Special Offer —“Kitchen-tested” Recipes 
Recipes we use in testing Gold Medal Flour 
are rapidly becoming recognized standards. 
We have gnerng these “Kitchen-tested”’ 
Recipes on cards and filed them in neat 
wooden boxes. Handy for you in your kitchen. 
We will be glad to send you one of the new 
Gold Medal Home Service Recipe Boxes, 
complete with recipes, for only $1.00 (less 
than this service actually costs us). Twice as 
many recipes as in original box. Just send 
coupon with check, money order, or plain 
dollar bill. (This offer only good if you live in 
the United States.) 

If you prefer to see first what the recipes are 
like, we will be glad to send you 
selected samples—FREE. Check 
and mail coupon for whichever 


desired. 





Send coupon now 

A new delight awaits you 
MISS BETTY CROCKER 
Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 
De pt. 312, Minneapolis, Mim 

} Enclose od find $1.00 for your box of “‘Kitchen- 
tested” Re -cipes. (It is unde erstood that I may, 
at any time, send for new recines frec.) 

Ple ase send meselected samples of ‘ ‘Kitchen- 
tested’”’ Recipes—FREE. 


Name 





| demeanor. 








s,s MINNEAPOLIS 


, Chicago, Louisville, Great Falls, Kalispeil, Ogden 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


wes By on Kitchen-tested 
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Every Man for Himself 


down the stairs here, one step at a time. And 
he and his well-groomed sister passed her by 
roughly and hailed a taxi. She was very weak, 
She stood there a long time, hanging to the 
banister and looking after them. I shall never 
forget that look. Two months later, she died in 
childbirth.” 

Mrs. Anglin was silent for a moment. 

“Terrible as these stories are,” she added, 
“T could almost match them with instances of 
brutal selfishness in women. A sick man, perse- 
cuted to despair by a ruthless wife, jumped in 
front of a subway train the other day. It was 
one of our cases. She had been torturing him 
mentally for years. And I’ve seen women de- 
liberately ruin their husbands’ business, out of 
spite. I’ve known others to induce their men 
to commit crimes for money. It’s fifty-fifty, 
I’m afraid—married-life selfishness.” 

She rose to terminate the interview. ‘‘These 
horrible instances are the exception. It is the 
little, trifling selfishnesses of every-day life that 
menace most of our homes.” 

After this visit to the Family Court, the 
writer continued her investigations, talking 
with officials of the National Desertion Bureau: 
the National Committee on Mental Hygiene; 
the Big Sister Movement—Protestant, Catho 
lic, and Jewish branches; with Mary Rutter 
Towle, Assistant U.S. District Attorney; with 
lawyers, physicians, ministers, and _ finally 
with clerks at the Marriage License Bureau of 
New York City. 


When Poverty Is Powerless 

Space limitations make it impossible to quote 
here more than a few of these men and women 
But it can be said that all of them attributed 
marital unrest in this country today to tem 
peramental contlicts—the clashing of two self 
willed, selfish individuals—rather than to hard 
times, unemployment, high cost of living, « 
any other superficial condition. That . 
granted that a husband and wife are either we! 
mated, or else have the vision and stamina to 
compromise and keep the home together for 
the sake of the children, no amount of pov 
erty or trouble will be able to disrupt that 
home. 

“In fact,” declared Mr. Charles Zunser of 
the National Desertion Bureau, a Jewish phil 
anthropic organization that locates deserting 
husbands and forces them to support thar 
families, “I have found, in handling some 
eighteen thousand desertion cases, that pov- 
erty is a small factor. Men do not desert their 
families in dire need so often as from restless 
ness in prosperous times. Trouble seems to 
huddle husband and wife together. Prosperity 
rends them apart. Few men really under- 
stand why they desert. They give excuses, 
but can not cite basic reasons, for these li¢ 
deep down in the character of husband and 
wife. Our purpose is to find the men and effect 
a reconciliation if possible, otherwise get them 
to support their families. More than 70 per 
cent of the deserters reported to us are located, 
and of these about one-third are reconciled.” 

At Des Moines last May, at the national 
congress of social service organizations, a mo- 
tion was registered for a Desertion Bureau of 
country-wide scope along non-sectarian lines 
and for all races. It is hoped this will be sté arted 
in 1928. Apart from its helpfulness to de- 
serted wives of all creeds and races, such a 
Bureau would bring about much-needed legis- 
lation. In some states today it is a felony to 
abandon minor children; in some, a mild mis- 
A federal extradition law is needed. 

Mr. Zunser feels strongly on the subject ol 
hasty, youthful marriages. He believes mar- 
riage should be made more difficult and should 
include a physical examination. He also ad- 
vocates the suggested five-day lapse between 
issuing the license and performing the cere- 
mony, provided it can be proved that this will 
not provoke immorality. 

And in the offices of the National Committee 
on Mental Hygiene, Dr. Katharine Bement 
Davis, whose eminence in medical and reform- 
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Every Man for Himself 


atory work needs no comment here, urged 
emphatically : ; 

“There is an absurd over-emphasis today on 
the need of self-expression, which is usually 
just selfishness. I admit there is a grave mari- 
tal and divorce problem before us now. And 
it is true that in many apparently happy homes 
one unselfish partner is having to bear a great 
deal rather than break up the family. But 
there is ample proof that this is less detri- 
mental to the children than what usually re- 
sults from divorce and the forming of new part- 
nerships. I know one child today who brags 
of having two homes and of how both couples 
joad him with presents to make him like them. 
He is a sneering little cynic at twelve. Divorce 
js destructive to childhood. And I observe 
that it seldom brings happiness to adults. The 
constant changing about in search of something 
better does not seem to make for greater happi- 
ness than to bear and forbear in a permanent 
relationship.” 

And Dr. Davis added, with a touch of dis- 
gust: “As for the various new-fangled marriage 
arrangements being advocated now by half- 
baked thinkers and reformers—these will never 
be adopted! Some slow changes may come 
about in marriage in the future, as history 
shows constant change in all our institutions. 
But marriage will never degenerate into free- 
love or trial arrangements. Time and testing 
have proved legal, monogamous marriage the 
best thing for the development of our western 
civilization.” 

Shall We Have Trial Marriage? 

And speaking of this same ‘“‘trial marriage, 
express yourself, live your own life’ propa- 
ganda, Lady H. Gloster Armstrong, wife of the 
british Consul to New York, head of the 
Catholic Big Sisters, and Chairman of the 
Cooperative Big Sisters Committee; Mrs. 
Charles L. Parmelee, acting head of the Protes- 
tant Big Sisters; and Mrs. Sidney Borg, head of 
the Jewish Big Sisters, spoke vehemently. 

“The English language is not strong enough,” 
exclaimed Lady Armstrong earnestly, “‘to ex- 
press fully what I feel about that propaganda. 
What we need today is not more selfishness in 
home life, but less. Any departure from old- 
fashioned, legal, family marriage would be 
ruinous—for the state, the couple, the child. 
Even legal marriage, between right-minded 
persons, is intricate enough, requiring constant 
bearing and forbearing. To complicate it 
further by withdrawing from women and chil- 
dren the protection of legality, and permitting 
promiscuity, would be to plunge the whole 
social order into chaos.” 

Said Mrs. Parmelee, with equal force and 
emphasis: ‘‘Self-expression and sex experi- 
mentation? No. A nation can not live that 
way. Life is not just whims and selfish desires, 
not just the pleasures the world owes the in- 
dividual. It is the individual’s duty to the big 
social structure. Centuries of thought have 
been required to build up legal family marriage. 
No cheap idea can destroy it. Legal marriage 
will always stand, subject to slow, wholesome 
changes. In oriental countries, for example, 
polygamy is passing. How shameful for us 
even a parlor-radical few of us—to suggest 
plunging our clean monogamous race into a 
Sex promiscuity the old races are outgrowing! 

“The spiritual idea of marriage,” concluded 
Mrs. Parmeiee, “is based on the protection of 
the child. This should be a couple’s first con- 
cern, and divorce should be contemplated only 
when necessary to protect children. As ob- 
tained today, the average divorce is a degrading 
thing, involving perjury, collusion, and trick 
try. Itisa breaking of vows. It is the spiritual 
wounding of a man and woman. And the 
tragic fact is that most divorces today are un- 
hecessary—just selfishness and _ self-indul- 
gence,” 

Finally, at the office of the Jewish Big Sisters, 
—_ Sidney Borg, who is noted for her own 

eautifully reared daughters and happy family 
ife, declared 











EAT GRAPEFRUIT FOR HEALTH 


Evrida’s Finest 
Grapefruit 


selected and now stamped 
— Seald-Sweet 


HOICEST table grapefruit, the juiciest 


and sweetest of all the Florida crop, 





are carefully selected and now stamped 
Seald-Sweet. 

This name is your guarantee of grapefruit 
that are extra heavy, brimming with juice 
Thin skin, easily peeled for delicious salads 
an 1 lesse rts. 

You may buy Seald-Sweet grapefruit in 
various sizes—with skins “bright,” “russet,”” 
or “golden” —but the rich juice content, 
the sweet flavor of grapefruit stamped 
Seald-Sweet are always the same. Eat 
Seald-Sweet Grapefruit for health. It 
counteracts acid, helps ward off colds, 
“flu” and grippe. 

You'll find it real economy to insist on 
Seald-Sweet fruit. Better quality when you 
buy—more enjoyment when you eat them. 
Every one a prime, tree-ripened, extra- 
juicy grapefruit. 

Just try them! Be sure to ask for Seald- 
Sweet next time you buy. +4 

Ask your grocer about the 
Seald-Sweet“DollarWrapper”. wif 

Florida Citrus Exchange, ny oa 
Tampa — Distributors of Flor- v4 3 


ida’s Finest Oranges, Grape- — 
; ——— 
fruit and Tangerines. ; 


—— 





To: Florida Citrus Exchange 
> Citrus Exchange Bldg., Tampa, Fla 

Cross here is for one Seald-Sweet juice ex- 
tractor. I enclose $2.00, 1 Seald-Sweet 
wrapper and my dealer's name (regular 
price >3.0 
Cross here is for Mrs. Frederick's free book 
of Seald-Sweet recipes. 

My name 

My addr 


My dealer's name and address 


Seald-Sweet 


FLORIDA’S FINEST GRAPEFRUIT 


In using advertisements see page © 
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OU'LL see for y ow charming this 


a 


period model willlook in your own home 


surroundings, when a White representative 


brings one for your inspection. 

You'll be surprised how much easier it is for 
you to sew on this newest White Rotary Elec- 
tric. Then, the White fepresentative will ex- 
plain howyouare taught every detail of making 
fashionable clothes for yourself at the nearest 
White School of Sewing and Dress Creation. 
Over 125 cities now) have White Schools. 


White Sewing Machife Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


t 
C5297 - 
“White _* 
Rotary Electric 


Sewing Machines 






The Martha Washingtons 


A beautiful period model White Rotary 
ectric, Complete with modern attach- 
ments to do all your sewing + + $165.00. 

« dso two console types: 

The Vanity + + + + $180 

The Mt. Vernon + $190 


© 1928 W.S. M,C 
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SINCE 1870 ~~ THE SERVANT OF THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN 


| to get ignorant and ordinary types. 


| continually in the courtroom. 


Every Man for Himself 


“Marriage has not failed! Our monogamoys 
ideals wil always be upheld by the greatest 
number of Americans. The other propaganda 
is wicked and pitiful! We see its results here, 
for we have an unmarried-mother department: 
and the girls who come into it today are high 
school graduates, and refined, whereas we used 
These 
girls we get now have been led by insidioys 
propaganda to live Bohemian lives, thinking 
they were doing something intellectual, artis. 
tic, or different. Poor children! At the end 
of a year or two they come trailing in here. 
desperate, abandoned, with an_ illegitimate 
child to support. Nearly all such girls have 
come from broken homes. It is seldom that a 
girl living with both parents, in a normal home 
atmosphere, goes adrift. 

“The cure for it all? Unselfishness. Parents 
who will forget their own quarrels, stay to- 
gether, and provide a right home atmosphere 
for their daughters, and who will then give 
these girls a thorough education in sex. | 
would advise parents to discuss the radical 
modern theories with their daughters frankly, 
so as to show them the advantages of old- 
fashioned family marriage. Girls need to have 
such things put before them clearly. Also, 
every girl must be given some understanding 
of what a truly spiritual interpretation of life 
means. So equipped, any girl is safe out in the 
world. And the husband she selects will bea 
real mate, sharing her own ideals. This is 
crue home-building.” 


Have We the Right to Do Wrong? 

Finally, in the old Post Office Building on 
lower Broadway, New York, where the As- 

sistant United States District Attorney’s 
offices are located, Mary Rutter Towle said 
briefly: 

“What underlies the marital unrest in the 
United States today? One thing: the theory 
of self-expression and self-indulgence sweeping 
over this country.* It is appalling! I see it 
People today 
seem to resent the idea that they should exer- 
cise self-control. They see no reason why 
they shouldn’t please themselves, regardless. 
They blink at any sort of moral irregularity, 
in themselves and others.” 

The Assistant District Attorney went on to 
say that lawyers find it almost impossible today 
to get a jury to convict, even for vicious crimes 
such as murder and grand larceny. There isa 
moral blindness. The old standards are re- 
garded cynically, and nothing has taken their 
place. Perjury has increased alarmingly. 
The public seems to have lost its sense of right 
and wrong and embarked on a reckless “Live 
your own life’’ cruise. 

“The condition of society behind this state 
of affairs,’ continued the Assistant District 

Attorney, “is serious. The divine right to do 
what we please—drink, steal, smuggle, commit 
adultery—is a code that will destroy any na 
tion if persisted in. If our standard is to be, 
‘What can I do, without getting found out? 
where are we to draw the line? Why is murder 
wrong? Our trouble today is a lack of definite 
standards. We learned at our mother’s knee, 
most of us, that the desires of the individual 
| must often be sacrificed for the common g00d. 
Have we ceased to believe this? Have we 
abandoned the old teachings of revealed relig- 
jion? If so, let us admit it frankly. If not— 
and underneath all our cynicism we have nol— 
then let us live them in our homes. Let parents 
instill them in their children. Unless we do 
this, we can expect nothing of American home 
life but increasing misery and unrest. 
“It is easy to trace our divorces to this lack 
of firm code,” she added. ‘Consider the hasty 
| boy-and-girl marriages, inspired by impulse 
and self-will. And consider the attitude to 
ward adultery today. We attend plays which 
excuse it. We tolerate books advocating # 
modification of marriage to suit self-indul- 
gence. Why, it would be like changing our 
laws to suit the hungry man outside the bakery 
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ELIZABETH ARDEN EVOLVES FOR YOU 


A tiny Treatment of tremendous importance 


ao 
= 


LIZABETH ARDEN makes it pos- 
EK sible for you to achieve loveli- 
ness in a few minutes, even at the 
end of a weary day. By aclever, yet 
soundly scientific treatment, requir- 
ing only a brief half hour, you can 
banish your weary six o'clock look 
and recapture the fresh eagerness of 
morning. 

Like all Elizabeth Arden Treat- 

ments and Preparations this tiny be- 
fore-dinner Treatment has been per- 
sonally planned by Miss Arden and 
is based on an understanding and 
application of fundamental health 
rules. 

At the end of the day your skin is 
filled with impurities, weary and re- 
laxed. Therefore this concentrated 
treatment cleanses, refreshes, and 
tones — rapidly, but ‘thoroughly. 

First there is a generous applica- 





tion of Venetian Cleansing Cream 
(applied with a cotton pad moist- 
ened with Ardena Skin Tonic) that 
melts into your very pores and dis- 
lodges every tiny particle of foreign 
matter. When the face is beautifully 
clean it is ready for the soothing 
mellowness of Anti-Wrinkle Cream, 
containing rich oils which smooth 
away wrinkles and erase droopy 
lines. If you have time to rest for 
ten minutes while Anti-Wrinkle 
Cream is doing its work so much the 
better. And if you have ten minutes 
more do have an Arden tie-up! Ice 
should be smoothed over the tie-up 
so that your skin is freshly cold and 
tingling. Now comes a brisk patting 
with Ardena Skin Tonic. Then the 
magic touch, a sparing application of 
Venetian Ultra - Amoretta Cream, 
that makes your skin softly peach- 


Write for Elizabeth Arden’ 

book, *“THE QUEST OF THE 

BEAUTIFUL,” cehich will tell 
you how to follow her scien- 
tific method in the care of 
your skin at home. And a 
second book, “YOUR MAS- 
TERPIECE—YOURSELF,”’ 
will tell you about Elizabeth 
Arden’s Home Course for 


beauty and health. 


like and exquisite. 

Rouge? The merest whisper of 
color if you have none of your 
own. But remember that natural 
loveliness is the order of the smart 
world to-day. 

Dust on the powder you have 
chosen so carefully that it blends 
imperceptibly with your own color- 
ing. Brush your brows and lashes 
with Eyelash Grower to enhance 
their natural richness. 

Emphasize the lips if they are 
lovely—or just one lip if it has a 
truly lov able line not shared by its 
companion. 

And there you are—quite trans- 
formed from the weary, wistful per- 
son who looked in the mirror before 
the treatment. Elizabeth Arden has 
shown you the way, as she always 
does, to recapture loveliness. 


Elizabeth cArden recommends these Preparations for your care of the skin at home * 


VENETIAN ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM 
A reju enating and astringentcream. Fills out 
fine! nes and wrinkle » leaves the skin smooth 
and firm. Excellent for an afternoon treatment 
athome, $2, $ 3.50. 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 


Tones, firms and whitens the skin. Use with 


and after Cleansing Cream. 85c, $2, $3.75, $9. 
VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM 

Melts into the pores, rids them of dust and 

impurities, leaves skin soft and receptive. $1, 


$2, $3, So. 


$2, $3, 
VENETIAN ULTRA-AMORETTA CREAM 
Slightly more oily, An excellent “nose cream.” 


Use nder powder to prevent faking or shine. 
$1, $2. 

POUDRE D'ILLUSION 
Powder of Mj perb } lity, fir adherent. 
Tinted with “‘pure food” color "IMusion 2 
peach blend), Rachel, cre, Mine rva, Banana 


and White. $3. 


On sale at smart shops all over United States, Canada, Great Britain, in the principal cities of Europe, Africa, 
Australasia, the Far East, South America, West Indies, The Philippines, Porto Rico and Honolulu, Haveaii. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 


CHICAGO: 70 E, Walton Pl 

BOSTON 24 Newbu y Street 
2 ry Street 

PALM BEACH: 2 via Parigi 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA : 133 South 18th Street 


LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th Street 
In using advertisements see page 6 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Avenue BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 


WASHINGTON : 1147 Connecticut Avenue ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 
DETROIT; 318 Book Buil ding 


© Elizabeth Arden, 1927 
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New magic for « vervday menus. New ways to prepare soups, entrees, vegeta- 


bles, salads, sauc es, uppetizers ~even sandwi« h spreads Here's tempting news 


for « very woman Ww ho has to plan three meals a day, seven days A week 


This new menu magic hides in tiny cubes. ‘Send me ‘STEERO’ bouillon cubes,’’ 


you say to your dealer. hey are as easy to use as salt and pepper. Dissolved 


in boiling water, they make a delic 10us bouillon. Used asa flay oring, they add a 


new and piquant zest to 101 different dishes . These dishes have been pre- 


pared and tested for you by Bertha M. Bec ker, well-known dietitian and home 


economics expert. Every recipe is new, vet each dish is easy to make and fits 


right into your daily menus. For a free copy of this brand new book—‘‘10] 


New Dishes’’—and free samples of the magical cubes to use in your own 


kitchen, just send the coupon below. 


s 7 . r ml . s > | a, 
‘so A CUBE MAKES A CU P 
Choice beef, vegetables, and of delicious bouillon to serve on 
spices are the flavors combined any number of occasions. You 
simply add boiling water and 


in each tiny “STEERO bouillon 


serve 





cube. “A cube makes a cuy 














* 
r : Boxes 
[ ubes, tins of 
100 cub 
Ame rican Kit he n Produc ts Co NAME 
278-B Water St., New York, N.Y. 
Please send me, free of ¢ harge, your new STREFT : 
cook book, “101 New Dishes, "and 
samples of* STEERO”™ boucllon cubes. CITY STATE 
be 8 a Oe Se ae a mah are DOE ee... EG 
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Every Man for Himself 


window, so he may steal. The change would 
not help him and would only throw society 
into confusion.” ; 

“Do you advocate a uniform divorce law?” 
inquired the writer. 

“It would help, but I doubt if one acceptable 
to all states could be secured. Uniformity of 
divorce procedure, however, is possibk ‘and 
would do away with some of the chaos. But 
divorce legislation will not touch the deep 
problem underlying it all. That is selfishness! 
And only a national swing-back to the old 
moral standards will effect a cure.” 

With this great lawyer’s earnest, almost pas- 
sionate plea ringing in her ears, the writer 
made her way thoughtfully through the cheer- 
ful clatter of the tratlic in downtown New York 
to the Municipal Building, where the Marriage 
License Bureau is located. Here, as she 
climbed the broad staircase to the second floor, 
she found herself in the midst of eager young 
couples, who hurried past her up the stairs, 
calling jokes over their shoulders to mothers or 
aunts or big sisters trailing behind. 

As Marriage Begins 

And the License Bureau itself, with its long 
lines of giggling youngsters, and its indulgent 
throng of future in-laws! Family Court? 
Divorce Court? One could hardly believe that 
such things existed, while in the center of all 
that youthful flippancy and chatter. 

From end to end of the Bureau the writer 
wandered. And everywhere she found opti- 
mists. Of course, these young couples would 
be happy! Why not? Yes, they were most of 
them pretty young, but And there would 
be an expressive shrug 

“Well, young folks today—you can’t tell 
them anything,’ commented a silver-haired 
employee at last. “If 1] had a daughter, would 
I want her to marry at seventeen?” A license 
had just been issued to a pretty, dimpling girl, 
whose parents had heartily endorsed the pro- 
ceeding. ‘‘No. And I wouldn’t want her to 
marry that boy! He has a nice face. But he’s 
just a kid.” 

From the License Bureau the writer strolled 
upstairs to the chapel connected with it. And 
here she beheld nearly forty laughing. joking, 
teasing couples waiting their turn. The Deputy 
Clerk had married twenty couples since noon. 

“All right,’ he was saying. And he calleda 
name. 

Phe boy and the girl came in. The clerk 
mounted the stand. The couple stood on the 
worn carpet before it. The clerk mumbled 
some words with terrific speed. The pair gave 
bewildered responses. 

* All right,” he said. 

It was over. 

“How many couples have you married alto- 
gether?” asked the writer. 

“Oh, pretty nearly a hundred thousand 
now,” he re plic d, and called “Next!” 

The writer escaped from the place 
sordid, that little “chapel,” with its dirty, 
threadbare carpets, its shriveled potted plants, 
its grimy desk and greasy walls! 

Returning to the Marriage License Bureau, 
she took a quiet seat in a far corner and 
watched the throngs of shrilly excited young 
people come and go. Every class was repre- 
sented. The millionaire’s daughter rubbed ei 
bows with the huckster’s daughter here And 
in one thing all seemed alike. In their flippancy. 

So this was how it all started—that wave ol 
sorrow that washed into Family and Divo 
courts. It started with spoiled youngsters 
foolishly indulgent parents, thrills and higa 
hopes—based on nothing real; hasty plans 
and a quick ceremony in city hall or minister s 
parlor, or even in some little church hurriedly 
spoken for. And it resulted in—the awakening. 
In lawyer’s offices, in courtrooms, in hospitals, 

n parents’ arms! : 

The terrible casualness of it all! The flip- 
pancy! The reducing of the most sacred step 0 
life to the level of a lark! . 

The writer recalled what a cynical divorce 
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Every Man for Himself 


court judge had said the week before, “It’s 
easier to get a marriage license than a dog} 
license. —: 

As the writer watched a giggling group ap- 
proach the license window, her thought turned 
back to the stately marriage traditions of a 
past day in America, and the home life of some 
of our greatest men. 

She thought of Thomas Jefferson, who was 
charm and graciousness personified in the home 
circle, and whose grand-daughter has written of 
him, “I have never known anywhere under any 
circumstances so good a domestic character as 
my grandfather.” 

She recalled Nathaniel Hawthorne, whose | 
exquisite love letters to the frail invalid who 
was too unselfish to inflict her invalidism on | 
any man, have become history. Of Sophia | 
he wrote on one occasion, “She is a flower to | 
be worn in no man’s bosom, but was lent from 
Heaven to show the possibilities of the human 
soul.” It was years before he was able to win 
and marry her. And it has been written of 
them, “Their mutual affection was truly a 
moral reverence for each other.” 

The writer thought of Lincoln, gentleness 
itself in the home; of Grover Cleveland, of 
whom a friend has written, ‘His home life was 
beautiful”; of William McKinley, whose com 
panionship with his wife was idyllic; of Presi 
dent Roosevelt, whose love of wife and children 
it is an inspiration to read about; of Thomas 
Edison; of John Sharp Williams, the famous old 
Mississippi Senator who so recently celebrated 
his fiftieth year of happy married life; and a 
host of others. Great men and women—out 
in the world! Great men and women behind 
the doors of their homes! 

This is the old American tradition. 
how we must swing back! 
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Thrush 


(Continued from page go) 


Then the first few drops of milk should be ex- 
pressed by the mother’s fingers and discarded. 
If the baby is bottle fed, boil the bottles each 
day. The nipples should be freshly boiled 
before each feeding, and the nipple put on the 
bottle in such a way that the part taken into 
the baby’s mouth is not touched by the moth- 
er's fingers. 

Re-infections may occur. Usually they are 
from some slip in management, or from some 
dirt or dust which is allowed to find its way 
into the mouth. Here we can logically blame 
the “pacifier.”’ 

You who are members of the Health and 
Happiness Club do not need to be told that 
pacifiers are an unmitigated evil! Aside from 
all the other counts against them, the fact that 
they so often drop to the floors, are picked up 
and casually brushed off and again inserted 
into the unsuspecting baby mouth, makes them 
amenace as a carrier of all sorts of germs. Also 
the continued sucking is harmful, as it produces 
4 constant stimulation to mouth and stomach 
secretions and may start a sucking habit which 
ls extremely hard to break. In the lean-type 


baby, with a high arch to the roof of the mouth, | 


any unnatural amount of suction tends to exag- 
gerate the narrowness of the upper jaw and 
may lead to more crowding of the permanent 
teeth later. 

_Remember that any infection of the mouth 
of a baby may be serious. Some of the light 
cases of thrush seem to do very little harm. 
But one diflicult case is enough to make physi- 
lans sound serious words of caution. Don’t 
blame any one for the first white spot of thrush, 
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ow to Remove That 


“YELLOW MASK” 





That repellent yellowish tinge on 
your teeth... Here is how millions 
banish it for glorious white teeth. 














but because you now know how to look for it, | 


me yourself if you do not look into your 


indication of trouble. 


Next month Dr. Kenyon’s article 
will discuss “Rickets,” and the 


value of sunshine as a curative agent 


Maby’s mouth often enough to catch the first | 


Teeth of slightly yellowish hue can 
now be made to gleam like pol- 
ished pearls. The method is safe, 
simple and pleasant. We ask you 
to try it—today. By this method 
you can accomplish this miracle 
of teeth beauty . . . whiteness that 
charms and enchants! 


"Yellow Mask,” as this condition 
is called, is caused by a “liquid 
cement” in your saliva. It glues 
to your teeth, then hardens. 
Tobacco, food and coffee stain 
this glassy mask an unsightly 
yellow. Ordinary brush- 


that banishes this unlovely dis- 
coloration swiftly. Your dentist 
uses it to clean and polish teeth. 
That's what gives enamel that 
glorious whiteness. Yet this sub- 
stance cannot harm the softest 
tooth surface. 


Now dental science has succeeded 
in composing a tooth paste of 
this marvelous substance. It is 
pleasant, tasty and a magic beau- 
tifier. Use it and your teeth will 
dazzle. Your smile will radiate 
new charm. How white your 
teeth will be! 

The name of this new dentifrice is 
ORPHOS TOOTH PASTE. Women 
are delighted with it—the noted 

movie and stage stars 





ings Cannot remove this 
mask—they gloss right 
over it. 

But there is an unusual sub- 


stance known as “Tri- 
Calcium Phosphate’’ 





Doesn’t foam 

— but oh, how 

it cleans and 
whitens! 


use it. Don’t you deprive 
yourself of this new 
teeth beauty. Get a tube 
today or mail coupon 
below for FREE 20-Time 
Tube. 











The ri-Calcium Phosphate Does Ii! 








f 





FREE 20-Time Tube 


Mail this coupon to Orphos Co., In 
Dept. G-1, 22 West 32nd St., New York City, 
jor free 20-time tube 
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“Get the 
Message Through’ 


CT An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE Sixties the ‘pony express” 
carried the mail over mountain 
and Indian wilderness from Sct. 
Joseph, Missouri, to San Fran- 
cisco. The express riders and sta- 
tion keepers won undying fame 
for getting the message through, 
regardless of hardship or danger. 

Today, in the city of Denver, 
there is rising on the site of one 
of the old pony express corrals 
another splendid structure dedi- 
cated to the service of modern 
message-bearing—the new head- 
quarters building of one of the 
companies of the Bell System. 
In a and in spirit, the Bell 
System is the lineal descendant 
of the pony express. 

It is this spirit of responsibility 
that causes operators to risk their 
lives by remaining at their switch- 
boards in the face of fire, flood or 
other great danger. The same 
spirit calls linemen or repairmen 
to go out, even at the risk of their 
lives, to repair the lines in time 
of accident or storm. 


There are no instructions re- 
quiring Bell System employees to 
endanger their lives. It is the 
spirit of communication that bids 
them, ‘‘Get the message through.’ 









ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 


CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO 
433 EVENING STAR BLDG WASHINGTON 0.C. 













































ALWAYS Ask For DENISON’S—52 Years of Hits 





FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $1.0 
re $100 Musical Readings, Comedy Songs, Chalk Talk Books, Min- 

strels, Blackface Skits, Make-up Goods. Catalog FREE 

T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 23, CHICAGO 










High-Salaried Positions ~~ in Hotels, Clubs, Apartments, Institutions 


Managers, assistant managers, floor clerks, 
te P F 





os. ete., 





Manager, etc 
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ast experience unnecessary 
Many Lewis Students are winning success in 





ine daily calls 

You can quickly learn at home with the 
Lewis Simplified Study Plan 
Hotel Hostess or other executive, Cc — Bhop 


Free Book “YOUR BIG OP 
WIS HOTEL TRAIN 
Room AR-2411 
Charter Member National Home gute a 


am now Assistant Manager of Standish Hall 
Hotel—a 15 story residential hostelry 
not thing of te ane K pusiness until I began your 
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Those People Upstairs 


(Continued from page 29) 


and never wholly caught up on her Dickens, 

After a long season of being father and 
| mother both, Andrew returned to his w riting 
| with fresh zest and double need of money, 
| Whether it was inspired by Dickens or scarlet 
| fever, he had a brand-new idea for a comedy, 
which wrote itself, miraculously, in no time 
Not only was the idea new, but it was so 
delightful, touching, human, and modern that 
they all—Alicia, Peggy, Paul, and Constance— 
almost laughed themselves ill the Sunday 
afternoon Andy read them the finished manu. 
script. 

When he was through, the children were 
stretched on the floor in exhausted mirth, and 
Constance herself ached with laughter. And 
they all, including the author, had wept, un- 
ashamed, at the place near the end when 
something so beautiful happened that you 
could hardly bear it; when a character you had 
thought of as the meanest of skunks turned 
out a prince. It was the kind of weeping that 
made one feel even better than laughter. 

Curiously enough, this play, which had 
written itself, sold immediately, and what was 
even more unheard of, it was put into rehearsal 
at once. 

“I must buy my ticket for the opening 
night,”’ declared Constance, though she couldn't 
help inwardly hoping that Andy would take a 
box and invite her. 

“You aren’t going to the opening,” said 
Andy. “You're going to a movie with me, 
instead. For I never can stand my own first 
nights! I’d go raving mad. After the movie 
you are going to sit up all night with me so 
that we can read the morning papers and know 
the worst together. I know I’m asking for the 
moon, Constance, but please may I have it 
this once?” 

“Of course. But it seems as if you ought to 
enjoy your success from the minute the curtain 
rises. It’s bound to de a hit.’ 

“Cross your fingers—don’t say it will bea 
hit—it’s a bad omen!” 


O ON the great night Constance and Andrew 
Pryce went to the silliest movie they could 
find. From there they wandered to a night 
club, where they danced until three. Neither 
one had ever been to a night club before, and 
afterward they couldn’t remember anything 
about it at all. Around four A.M. they strolled 
into Constance’s apartment, where Andy 
smoked, talked and paced until the papers 
were out. 
As they were both nearly dead with fatigue 
and anxiety, they had no strength left to 
voice their rapture when they found that the 
critics were unanimous in saying that at last 
Andrew Pryce had crashed through to fame. 
After Constance had shooed the sleepy, 
incredulous author home with his gorgeous 
notices under his arm, she took an hour’s nap, 
from which her maid wakened her. A long, 
hot, simmering bath was followed by a cold 
shower, a light breakfast, and then Constance 
set out for school, half-mad with exhilaration. 
By night, she was correspondingly depressed. 
The evening papers were so enthusiastic that 
the second night of the play sold out, which 
was in itself epochal. 
Constance, completely worn out, went 
straight to bed after dinner. And that was 


| where Alicia, Peggy and Paul found her when 


they came down with the news that their 
father, after sleeping all day, had gone to a big 
dinner got up on the spur of the moment by 
some of his enthusiastic friends. After dinner 
the whole party was going to the play. 

“We are going Saturday afternoon and study 


| the stage business, So we can act the play our- 


| selves on Sunday.’ e 
“My father is a very great author, 4m 


| nounced Peggy dreamily, from the foot of the 
|bed, where she sat with her arms around 4 
| mahogany post. 


And she lovingly enumerated every book 
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OU KNOW how it used to be... even 
in the most perfectly kept homes... 
waste pipes would slow up—clog now and 
then, and always, it seemed, at the most in- 
convenient moments. Then out would come 
the wire, and tlie tea-kettle, too. Such prod- 
ding and poking and pouring... worry and 
waiting and wetting. What a mess! 
But you won’t find this sort of thing hap- 
peningtoday—notinmanyreallynicehomes. 
For, last year alone, over three million 
housewives banished sulky drains forever 
with Drano. And we expect there'll be a few 
million more this year . . . women are wise 
in this day and age! 


Swish! And the drain is clear 


Drano works like magic! See that there is 
about a cup of water in the sluggish drain— 
next shake in Drano—now rinse it into the 
trap with a little more water. The 
instant that Drano and water —_ 
get together, there will be 
a boiling and bubbling 

as the grease, lint, / 













25 ¢ acan 


Slightly higher 
mn Rocky Mt. States 


35¢ in 


Canada 






To every modern housewife— 


(except the 3,000,000 who are using Drano regularly) 


Today's household need never 
be at the mercy of a lazy drain 


Cleans and Opens Drains 


... keeps them free-flowing 






hair, or other obstruction is dissolved. Give 0 
it a few minutes to do its work... thena ’ 
rinsing flood of clear water ...swish!... . 
and the drain is clear—clean—free-running! / 


Drano keeps drains free-flowing ; 


Most housewives dose every drain in the # 
house—not forgetting the oneintheice box , 
—with Drano every Saturday morning. It’s , 
no more bother than winding the clock— / 
and it absolutely prevents the annoyance # 
and mess of sluggish waste-water. Also, it’s 

a cleanly habit, for Drano, you know, actu- 
ally scrubs the insides of waste pipes, and, 

as it scrubs, it sterilizes . . . leaves the 
“innards” of the pipes as clean and sanitary 

as your brightest saucepan! 


And, what’s more, itcan’t harmenamel, 
porcelain, or plumbing. 

Of course, your grocery, drug or hardware 

storecarries Drano...orderasupply 

a today, or send 25c for a full- 

~ sized trial can. The Drac- 

.. kett ChemicalCompany, 

\ Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Deodorize and sterilize 
the garbage can 


To scrub the inside of the gar 


bage container, sprinkle Drano 
freely into the can and add a 
cup or two of water 

On the Drano can are printed 
many other household uses of 
this wonderful disinfecting 


scrubber Try them 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Valuable Book—FREE 


The latest ideas on window and 
door draping treatments 


Read this valuable book before buying your curtain rods and 
drapery hardware. Get the latest ideas on window and door 
draping treatments before selecting your drapery materials and 
deciding on how your curtains and draperies should be made. It 
will save vou money. 
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\\}\ 









































































Whether you plan your own draperies or use 
theservices of an artist-decorator, you will get 
valuableideasfromthedraping treatments pic- 
tured for everyroomandevery kind ofwindow. 


cAsk your dealer to show you the Kirsch *‘Modern 
Draping’’ 160-page book, and the Kirsch catalogs on 
Kirsch Extension Curtain Rods, Kirsch-Kraft Drapery curtains that open 
Hardware with or without Perfected Draw Cord Equip- and close noise- 
ment, Atavio Work (Ornamental Decorations) and lessly and over- 
Better Wood Poles. Kirsch stands for “‘The Last Word"’ lap four inches 
in Drapery Hardware. Over 100,000,000 Kirsch Rods when closed. Draw 
giving satisfactory service cords entirely con- 
KIRSCH MFG. CO., 154 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. cealed. Drapery 


Send This Coupon for FREE BOOK ms Saline 


that blend with 
KIRSCH MFG. CO., 154 Prospect Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan, U.S.A wood work— cither 
Send me your free book on latest Win- 


invisible or deco- 

dow Draperies and Drapery Hardware rative. Ornamental 

metal and wood 
poles, etc. 


Book Shows 
Style Trend— 


For instance, draw 
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FURNITURE 
entu r jet The Shop that is Different 
| Here is a true copy of an old 


S |New England chair. You 
HEET 


pe PURNIT 


Mus Ic | will love its prim lines and the 
Say “CENTURY” and get the world’s | Sense of poise it conveys. 
Best Edition of the world’s Best Music| Would go well almost any- 
by the world’s Best Composers. It's|Where-, It is only one of 
1S cents (20 cents in Canada); 2500 many Early American pieces 
selections for Piano, Piano Duos, | Xclusive with us. We sell 
Violin and Piano, Saxophone, Mando- junfinished, or will decorate 
lin, Guitar and Vocal. Get free cata- |*° Your order. 

logue at your dealers, or write us. | 
Century Music Publishing Co. 

227 West 40th Street 
New York City 





unfinished, ie $13. 
Our beautiful new catalog showing many new 
and original pieces, is now ready. Contains full 
descriptions and prices. Sent on receipt of 25c 


5¢ = 5 ARTCRAFT FURNITURE CO. 
203 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Corner 32nd St. Phone: Caledonia 3144 
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Sold maple, genuine hand- 
woven rush seat. The price 


Those People Upstairs 


, 
|and every play Andrew Pryce had written, 


| topping off with his brand-new success. Then, 
feeling as if his greatness hadn’t yet been 
properly expressed, she proudly continued, with 
a fine air of veracity, 

“And my father wrote ‘Little Women,’ and 

‘Little Men’ and ‘Hamlet’ and ‘Little Lord 
| Fauntleroy’ and ‘Mother Goose’ and Robert 
| Louis Stevenson.” 

| “Yes, he did,” agreed Alicia, who hugged 
the other mahogany post. 

Constance didn’t mar their perfect moment 
or spoil their dream. For as they all snuggled 
round her, she knew that they knew she knew 
Andrew. Pryce hadn’t written quite all the 
world’s masterpieces. They just wanted to 
express their love for him, and these were the 
only words they could find. 

“Don’t you love having us on your bed?” 
inquired Paul, almost dead with bliss and 
sleep. 

It was a great triumph for Constance, when 
her important aunt, who had been asking at 
intervals, “Who are those people upstairs?” 
and “Who is this Andrew Pryce?” now tried 
to corral Andy for one of her parties. But 
Andy refused to be lionized, so the aunt went 
back to her old tune. 

“You are throwing your life away—devoting 
it to those people upstairs! That Andrew 
Pryce will accept everything and forget it. 
Or—if he thinks of it at all—he will decide you 
are nice to the children in the hope of nabbing 
him.” 
| “But I don’t want to nab him!” protested 
Constance. 

“Maybe not, but you are, and have been, 
very foolish over those people upstairs.” 


| THE prosperous, fame-bringing months 

that followed Andy’s “arrival,” Constance 
began to see that her aunt was annoyingly 
|right. She Aad made a mistake in letting her- 
self love Andy’s children so much. She had 
acted almost as if they were her children, too. 

Her only comfort was that she had saved two 
or three of their childhood years and made 
them as happy as childhood ought to be. If 

letting herself love the children had been a 
mistake, allowing herself to love Andy was a 
still greater one. She hadn’t planned on (hat! 
Too late she realized that one doesn’t plan such 
things. They happen. It was not a nice pre- 
dicament. 

Andy himself hadn’t changed; his success 
didn’t go to his head. And he stowed away his 
fat royalties as cannily as if he had been a 
Scotchman. He changed none of his ways of 
living, and yet—there was about him the 
indefinable aroma of success. His neckties 
had been tied with a dejected knot; his 
clothes had sometimes looked tired. But now 
those same ties were knotted by a sure hand, 
and the tailor who before had been negligent 
now took a personal interest in having Mr. 
Pryce’s clothes pressed on time. 

Andy still came down to spend evenings 
with Constance, but he came less often. To 
put it baldly, the women were hard after Andy 
now. Gossip had him engaged to the leading 
woman in his play because he sent her roses at 
the hundredth performance. It was whispered 
that he was to marry a Park Avenue débutante 
whose father was a college friend, and because 
| an English Duchess took a fancy to him, every 
lone began linking their names. Although 
there are no cases on record of death from 
jealousy, Constance often felt as if she would 
perish when she read the society notes. And 
Andy didn’t go to a tenth of the places he was 
invited. 

Everybody saw the play. Even Mrs. 
Culporp finally voiced her desire to see It. 
When she came home, she told Andy she didn’t 
see why everybody was making such a fuss 

over it. To be sure, she nearly died laughing 
except where everybody cried in that place 
near the end. She had cried herself nearly sick. 
But she could have written a play like that 
| herself. 
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Do what she did. First let him lend you this machine 3 days FREE 


T’S well worth any woman’s 

notice that significant things are 

happening in the world of washing 
machines, 


Household ap- 
pliance dealers 
who merit con- 
fidence are @ 












“T’ve told a lot of 
friends about the 
Meadows. And it’s 
so easy for one to try 
it out! Three 
words describe 
what I think?’ 


CLARA KANE 
Chicago, Ill. 





Balloon wringer rolls were dis- DEALERS interested in open territory should 
covered to have all the safety write or wire us immediately 


features of soft rubber rolls. Yet 
a single wringing through the 
Meadows is sufficient! 

The square steel tub, copper- 
lined, was a novel discovery that 
proved to have all the rust-resis- 








friction. No power is wasted. All 
the driving power goes into making 
water-action. 
Twice the water-action means 
twice the washing speed. That’s 
why the Bakelite impeller can 








the ones who 
Cof hands come out of intelligently 
- Sonn melee keep oF with 

the times, 
Women agree to that. 

Dealers of this class are fast being 
won by a new leader. Because the 
Meadows was made by people who 
said “This washer must use water- 
action—not clothes-action!” 

Clothes-action machines survived 
because amy washing machine was 
a godsend. And most machines 
made until 1926 were on the 
clothes-action principle. It took 
Meadows to discover that not only 
did water-action mean a_ faster 
Washing. But a water-action washer 
is safe for even lace! Many call 
the Meadows performance Monday 
magic! Especially if they’ve used 
4 washing machine before. 

But the Meadows people didn’t 
stop with the discovery of just a 
new washing principle. They said 
Let’s make a new kind of washing 
machine,” 

A host of refinements were intro- 

uced. The kind of improvements 
that only women know how to ap- 
Preciate. The kind of refinements that 
always had been strangely lacking 
m former washing machines. 






























wash in less time a tubful of 
clothes that’s actually oversize! 

It is apparent that enough 
sheer newness has been built in- 
to the Meadows to make it worth 
your while seeing the Meadows 
man when he calls. Thousands of 
women are doing it. He’ll lend you 
this machine 3 days without a 
shadow of obligation. 

Let us prove that your present 





Dirt that’s ground into 
towels is an easy job for the 
washer with the Bakelite 
impeller. 


laundry expense will more than 


tance of copper tubes. The speed ad- Cover any of the brief payments on 
vantage of square tubs for ma- % Meadows. . , } 
chines of this type. And the added Don’t lose any time seeing this 
durability and strength of steel. arene leader among washing ma- 
The Bakelite Impeller made pos- chines. For the same price, the same 
sible a washing machine safe for %°W" Payment, the same monthly 
the filmiest fabrics. Even lace, Payments you can have loads more 
Friction between clothes and metal Value. Write us for the name of 
working parts willslow some wash- the Meadows dealer nearest you. 
ers to nearly a dead stop. But the THE MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Bakelite impeller works without Established 1892 + Bloomington, Illinois 


In usin: 





advertisements see page 0 
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é iy 
; Constance tried to get over her madness by 71 
: wy | seeming more matter-of-fact and sisterly than d 
: wa | ever. Asa punishment for herself, she encour- F 
ii 7 = |, 3 wa | aged Andy to be confidential over women who vi 
eer | i 4 | chased him, in order that these idiots might lg 
ae? | serve as warnings for herself. She wasastounded Ol 
Bat / 3 s. ie | by the few cave-women episodes Andy brought b 
| himself to tell. At least two unblushing ladies t! 
| had proposed, and the Duchess, who afterward d 
was found not to be a Duchess at all, had ‘ 
bought tickets for an elopement with Andy, h 


| They got right out in the open and pursued 
Andy. 

They came to his apartment, and told him 
that he had sent his children to the wrong 
school, and that the children didn’t look well, 
and that he ought to live where they said he i 
ought to live, and send his children to boarding. 
school, and enjoy himself. 

Constance’s aunt dropped in one day and, ] 
finding Constance in the depths, said again, | 

“T told you you had been foolish about those 





people upstairs!” 

After the aunt’s departure, Constance came 7 
| to a decision. It was not a pleasant decision, f 
| but then nothing was pleasant now. And it I 
|might be the beginning of a way to forget ¢ 


Andrew Pryce. Alicia and Peggy and Paul 
| were older now, and besides, Andy could hire 
all the help he needed. There was already a ( 
cook who did nothing but cook, and a part- : 
time governess. \ 
So—one night in the latter part of May, 

( 

1 





’ fry . ° ) jf. 
Waals Bewilching Joveliness 
‘ oo ee 


when Andy had come down to read the first act 
of a new play he was working on, Constance 
had two callers. They were a man and a 
of Old and New World charm inte woman who had come about sub-letting Con- 

of vood taste --- a vogue any characterful living room stance’s apartment. To Andy’s open-mouthed 
S 2 Each, with matching bench, but surprise, Constance calmly showed them about, 


ARKS an entirely Eight charmingly authentic new Art 


and Period Styles by Van Domme 


new vocue in homes len, Grand Rapids, breathe an air 


| 


_ - i 
for Beauty, Luxury, Style BFT> wonards Mm | with — result oe they came to terms at ' 
‘ ' Mi |once. They would move in the first of June. 

and Smartness in the We shall be delighted to correspond ? 
with those who would love to own ¢ 
Grand Piano ---- The a really beautiful grand ) V HEN they had gone, a death-like stillness 
E Me settled over Andy. Constance wondered if ( 

Everett Period Vo gue. Vou simply must see the Everett 4] | there was anything one could take when one 
~ found oneself shaking from head to foot, as if | 
EVERETT PIANO COMPANY with palsy. | 
Sensis Shoven., bikinieen EC Are you going to let those unspeakable | 


people have your apartment?” asked Andy 
at length, in a voice which sounded as if it was | 
4 | down cellar. 
( 5 Fr “Why, yes.” 

Yompleting Ti U¢ A in j in “And use your things?” | 

“Why not? Do go on with the play, Andy.” 

“Are they even going to hire my corner of 
your sofa?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“But—well, but what are you going to do?” 

“I? Oh, I’m going abroad for a year.” 

“Listen to the airy and gay way she says it! 
Off-hand, just like blowing smoke. ‘I’m going 
abroad for a year!’ Are you, indeed?” 


@ 

The Studio’s COLOR CHART ‘ _ 
2 
2 


Boston New York Chicago CD ° Sr eB) = 




















When decorating — 





“I don’t know why people always think 
| school teachers are poor. My financial affairs 
aren’t at all what you infer. You needn't pro- 
claim it from the housetops, but I can’t even 


J : : ‘ : . . : spend the income from my income!” 
Nothing contributes more to the charming interior than color “Then why do you hide yourself here and 


correctly used. A room which just misses being a truly delightful Ree eee net: O 

place may be made quite-perfect by changing a certain color note. “Because I love teaching school, and I don't 
Good Housekeeping Studio has laid out a series of rooms in love society. I'd rather teach English thenest. 
“Color in Your Home’’ which will guide you in the use of color. If you so love teaching school, which 

; é ‘ doubt, why do you leave it? 

Complete color groupings for walls, floor cov erings, upholstery, “Because I’m getting stale and absent- 
draperies and accessories are arranged in chart form for halls, minded. I’m going to visit some English 
living-rooms, dining-rooms, sun-rooms, bedrooms and kitchens. cousins and be presented at Court and gen- 


Printed in full colors, these charts are among the most useable erally have some fun. 


e ~ Andrew rose. ‘What a fool you must think 
ever devised. The price is only $1.00. me!”’ he shouted inexplicably. 


Then he picked up his play, and without 
another word he went out and banged Con 
stance’s door. He took the stairs in two leaps 
and banged his own door even louder. - 

“What in the world is the matter with him’ 
thought Constance. “If he loves me, why 
doesn’t he say so? And if he doesn’t, why did 
he slam upstairs in such a temper? I never 


LAL AL BBALAL BL BA A AALALaALaALaALaL®! knew he hada temper, before.” 


February 1928 Good Housekeeping 


offers dozens of Color Groupings for every room 


Color in Your Home, with Charts in Full Color—$1.00 


Send stamps, check, or money-order (not cash) to Good Housekeeping Bulletin 
Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THOUGH they had, of course, seen it many 
times before, Constance and Andy’s chil- 
dren had a farewell party at Andy’s play. 
For they loved to see the audience laugh in the 
very same places every audience always had 
laughed. And most of all, the wicked quartet 
openly enjoyed looking about and seeing every- 
body cry. It was a lovely farewell party for 
the children and Constance. But actually she 
didn’t see Andy again, except for one morning 
when he knocked at her door and stiffly told 
her good-bye. 

Constance wanted to ask the children down 
to see her off, but she didn’t dare. They had 
all been dear intimates for several years, and 
now she felt self-conscious about everything 
she did. If she asked them, Andy might think 
it was an indirect way of trying to get him to 
come and see her off. 

So, after all, there was only the perennial 
Henry at the steamer, and the unmarried 
principal of her school, who brought a huge 
bunch of flowers, and was startlingly pale, and 
upset her fearfully by kissing her good-bye. 
There were interesting letters and packages 
from acquaintances, but not even steamer 
letters from Alicia, Peggy, and Paul. And of 
course, not so much as a syllable from Andy. 


ONSTANCE, for once, didn’t stay on deck 

to watch the boat leave. She was afraid her 
resolution would give way when she saw the 
gangplank pulled up, and that she would rush 
back to Turtle Bay and become cave-womanly 
over Andy. Now that she was safely away, 
she would give anything to be back again, at 
the height of her misery, anything to be near 
him. 

After unpacking, she lay down on the sofa 
in her commodious stateroom and tried to 
read. Instead, she fell asleep, worn out and 
exhausted by the long strain. When she woke, 
it was dark and dinner time, and she heard the 
dinner music, and felt the unmistakable swell 
of the deep sea underneath. 

“T'll begin at once, xow, to forget him,” she 
thought, as she put on a new geranium evening 
gown, vastly expensive and becoming, a gown 
she had bought in one of her blackest moods. 

“Thank Heaven, I don’t look disappointed 
in love!” she thought, as she put the last touch 
of powder on her charming little nose. 

And then—and then—as she went to the 
dining-room, who should block the hall but 
Alicia and Peggy and Paul, and behind them 
Andrew, all four looking lonesome and guilty 
and delighted! And although such things are 
usually done in gardens by moonlight, or by 
hrelight in dim drawing-rooms, when the inter- 
ested pair are at least alone, Andy said, right 
then and there in the electric glare of the pas- 
sage, with a man coming along who heard 
every word: 

“Oh, Constance, Constance, will you please 
marry us? Quickly, too, for we can’t one of us 
live without you!” 

“Sh!” replied Constance in a business-like 
Way, quite as if she had known all the time that 
this unheard-of miracle would occur. 

Then she added in a low, stern whisper, 
“Of course, I'll marry you, all of you, but 











please don’t let this man hear what we are | 


saying.” 

Alicia, Peggy, and Paul shouted their joy and 
ran oti down the passage to tell the governess. 

Which was lucky, because, although you 
may marry four people, it is possible to kiss 
but one of them at a time, especially if you find 
yourself drowning in the heaven of doing it. 

“I didn’t know I loved you until those 
wretched people hired the sofa out from under 
me. At the same time I found you were 
Croesus’ wife, and I wouldn’t tell you how I 
felt, because it would have sounded too raw 
and mercenary. Now I’ve reached the state 
where I don’t care how I sound. I brought the 
children along to help, because I knew you 
couldn't resist them! You're going to marry 
me to-night—in that pretty red dress!” 


“But—but they don’t let the Captain marry 
People any more.” 
I know that, and I gave an old country 





COLORS 
that please 


(ler is all-important in decoration 
today—bedrooms particularly. Scranton 
Lustre Spreads are colorful. Yet the wash- 
tub hold no terrors for them. They are 
as colorfast as any fabrics can be. They 
wear well. For these two reasons they rec- 
ommend themselves to thoughtful women. 


Spread No. 


79 


LUSTRE SPREA 












72 or 90 inches wide by 
108 inches long. 6 colors. 
Bolster sets to match, 


: SCRANTON 


2100. Either 
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Tea RoomManagersWanted 


Splendid opportunities open in tea rooms, motor inns, coffee 
tea room of your own. 

quickly train you by mail in spare time and 
show you how to start your own tea room, or 
put you in touch with desirable 





Wy shops. How to start a 
Managers, assistant managers, hostesses 

table directors, buyers, and other executives 

- are needed in tremendous new field for 


by this new field of opportunity 
No previous experience necessary We Write for it today. 
Dept. AR-2410 LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 


Charter Member National Home Study Council 





did opportunities in this prefit 


positions 


women rhe tea room industry is sweeping Hundreds of Lewis graduates winning hand- 
America, creating splendid opportunities for someearningsin this wonderful new profession 
trained women and girls A real income, fi-page FREE BOOK “Pouring Tea for 
fascinating work, quick success, are offered Profit,’’ illustrates and describes your splen- 


able profession 


Washington, D. C. 





MAKE STEADY CASH INCOME NEXT WEEK | 


and every week thereafter A steady de- 
pendable income for men and women to sell 


7 wists 
} ’ 
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CUT 








THIS our wonderful dress materials. handker- = 
chiefs, ete Experience unnecessar) sam } 4 
ples make selling easy. Hundreds making ‘ 
Ou T good So can you Whole or spare time { * \ 
I'ry this. Write today »- 4 ! 
MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Dept. 176, BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. TounING can {Pel4 Do, coacn” |X HI 
¢ SEDAN , CouPt L- ‘- J 


fortable way to carry bab wr) 








-~ mother For babies up to IS month 
Prevent Radiator Smudee tract n cond a oneien pe 
- neg pictures, and hanging Sian ~ ta - 4 aoe 1 — —T] 5 
orations Save expense Folds flat Thousands 
| i are custom built to fit any earr nd A model for 
only pace above radiator S 
' Stays clear Write today for full details or b 


nherm-\- 
Heal~defle-ting’ radiator shields 


The J. D. Gerken Co., Dept. 2, 27 Ontario St., 
Toledo, Ohio 
Representatives wanted tn every locality. 


name of nearest dealer 
Name 


Open 
Btyle Address 





= Recommended by Baby Specialisis 


veYour Walls 


Without obligation, please send illustr 


In using advertisements see page 6 


for Comfort, Convenience, Safety 


Gordon Motor Crib or Bassinet Sucn 
y! Now 


and com- 


a safe 
tired arms for 
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NNow—furniture that 


acts like music on the 
senses 





A way is offered to give any 
section of your home as 
spirited or soothing an ap- 
pearance as you wish. The 
secret is in furniture colors. 
No redecorating or expen- 
sive refurnishing required. 


Every woman who has ever been dis- 
tressed by the problem of enlivening a 
dreary room—or of toning down a room 
too vivid in appearance—will be inter- 
ested in this new 
decorating method. 


An approved sci- 
entific principle— 
long used by artists 
in painting pictures 
—is now put to serv- 
ice in the home. 


Rooms that de- 
press are now made 
cheerful—by intro- 
ducing mew colors. 
And colors likewise 
are used to subdue 
over-animated ef- 
fects. Yourspiritsrespondas though tomusic. 
Yet, you don’t redecorate; you don’t buy 
expensive new things, 


You use Lloyd furniture 
for your color notes 


This new art of color control becomes pos- 
sible because the makers of the famous 
Lloyd loom woven furniture are now offer- 
ing their smartly designed pieces in every 
conceivable tint and shade. Innumerable 
color combinations and an endless variety of 
upholstery fabrics are at your command, 

To change the atmosphere of a trying 
room, you simply introduce a piece or two 
of Lloyd loom furniture. Its smart design 
harmonizes nicely with your other things 
—but its color—from faintest pastel to most 
solid basic hue—is what works the real 
transformation. The whole feeling of the 
room becomes pleasingly different at once. 


L] PATENT PROCESS 
cus Y ore 














Lloyd furniture 
takes color tones 
beautifully be- 
cause it is made 
of specially pre- 
pared, smooth, 
durable fabric 
which is woven on 
marvelous looms 
invented by Mar- 
shall B. Lloyd, In 
every upright 
strand an invisible core of tested steel wire 
insures great strength, long life and per- 
manent shape holding qualities. By weav- 
ing 250 times faster than human hands, 
the looms achieve such economies that prices 
for a whole suite are frequently less than you 
expect lo pay for a single piece, 


“The Effect of Color on Our 
Moods’’—sent free 


Your furniture department or store can 
show you Lloyd loom woven furniture in 
pieces that cover the entire range from easy 
chairs to lamps. And, upon request, we will 
mail postpaid a very interesting treatise on 
decoration entitled,“‘The Effect of Color on 
Our Moods.” This offers invaluable sugges- 
tions of many kinds—how to make a cold 
room seem warmer—how tocreatean t//usion 
of size in a small room—how to use brilliant 
colors to fone down very vivid effects, etc. 
Simply address Lloyd Loom Products, 
Dept. F. G. 2, Menominee, Michigan, or 
Orillia, Ontario, Canada. 
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| mind and get off the boat. 


| people upstairs. 


‘Sow You Can Get It In 








Those People Upstairs 
minister the shock of his life by inviting him to 
Europe as my guest.” 

“But—but the license?” 

“We don’t need any! We're on the high 
seas now, in a French boat!” 

“Just a moment!” said Constance. And she 
rushed out on deck with Andrew Pryce at her 
heels. 

“What’s the matter? Did you forget some- 
thing?” he asked, as he saw her looking back 
toward America. 

“T just wanted to be sure we were out of sight 
of land! I was afraid you might change your 
_Andy, I can’t wait 
another minute to send a wireless to my aunt.” 

“I'll do it for you. What do you want 


yo” 


“You might just say, ‘Am marrying those 


>” 


Color 
(Continued from page 87) 


Now, as to the housekeepers’ problems. 


| They must choose wisely so as to keep harmony 


and balance in their color schemes. If the 
walls and trim as a background are in neutral 


| tones, one can be a little more lavish in the 
| use of colored equipment, whereas if the color 
| scheme of the kitchen has been built around 


the walls and floors, there must be no jarring 


' note of color in the furnishings of the kitchen. 
e Neither should a new piece of equipment, espe- 


cially a large piece, such as a cabinet, introduce 
a jarring note by being entirely out of tone. 
One is tempted to buy impulsively—here a 


| bright-colored tea kettle, there a few brushes 
| with colored handles, but such buying may 


only bring chaos in color. Choose the de- 


| sired color or color combination and buy in 
| harmony with this. “However, a collection of 
| colored enameled cooking utensils need not be 


all of one color. Combinations of apple green 


| and ivory, or canary yellow and Delft blue are 
| very efiective. 
| handles of all accessories, such as brooms, 


With such color schemes, the 


brushes, dust pans, and carpet sweepers may 
be chosen in the same color, so that even the 
cleaning closet comes in for its share of trim- 
ming up. 

The kitchen cabinet shown in the illustration 


| on page 87 is a delightful shade of green; the 
| bowls are of gleaming green glass, making a 
| pleasing combination. 
| colors, too, in the electric dishwashing sink. 


We now have lovely 


If your kitchen cabinet is white or gray, a 
note of color may be brought out in your own 
work dress. The attractive cotton dresses we 
are wearing at present here in the Institute 


| have the advantage of being not only colorful, 


but also color-fast—as all colored cottons 
should be. We recommend to every house- 
keeper that she wear in the kitchen dresses that 
are easily washed and ironed. They should be 
perfectly comfortable to work in, as well as 
smart in line and color. 

The dress shown in the illustration on page 
87 has been laundered many times in the Insti- 
ture test laundry. Due to its color-fast quali- 
ties, no special care has been necessary in 
laundering it; but it has been washed with the 
rest of the clothes in the ordinary way. 

Closing the kitchen door, let us take a pees 
into the dining-room to see the lovely colored 
damasks and other table linens blending with 
the sparkling colored glass. The selection 0! 
china has for centuries been an absorbing 
occupation, because of the wide variety of his- 
toric patterns, as well as the new patterns just 
out of the pottery. 

Color has also entered the bathroom, and the 
color in the bathtub now challenges the gay 
shower curtain. A 

We hope color has come to stay, but if it Is 
to be “a thing of beauty and a joy forever, It 
must be handled with artistry, restraint, and 


| forethought. 
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No Balm 
(Continued from page 23) 


for a poor little half-wit who was just out of 
college and who thought he knew it all. It 
was almost pathetic, it was so easy, and in the 
morning it'll be a great joke.” He turned to 
her squarely, and his mouth was grim. “But in 
the morning, Allie, when they begin to laugh 
—I won’t be here.” 

There it was again. She got up swiftly and 
came to him. 

“Why not, Bridge?’”’ she demanded with soft 
insistence. ‘Why don’t you stay and face it 
—with me?” 

“You don’t understand.” He shook his 
head miserably. “It’s not a case of facing 
anything, dearest; it’s just that I’m—stony 
broke. I can stay and face it with you. I 
can’t marry you now, Ailie, you must see that.” 

She shook her head blindly. “No, Bridge, 
I don’t. What does money matter if—if we 
care for each other?” 

“It matters,” he told her without hope, 
“terribly. Both of us have always had every- 
thing.” 

“We can still have everything, Bridge.’’ She 
looked up steadily into his eyes. “I have 
plenty for us both.” 

He stepped away from her sharply. “Don’t!” 
he said harshly. “Please, Allie, don’t say that.” 

“Why not?” Her voice was almost fierce. 
“Why shouldn’t I say it?” She was pleading | 
now, pleading with soft desperation. “I’m 
fighting for happiness, Bridge: Bridge, dear, I 
want most awfully to be happy.” 

He took her hands and it was a long time be- 
fore he spoke. ‘“‘Allie,’’ he said unevenly at 
last, “nobody wants you to be happy more than 
I, God knows that, but we can’t be happy that 
way. If you’ll only wait a little while, I'll 
come back to you—but don’t ask me again to 
take your money. Promise me that.” 

Allie drew a long breath. She knew, at last, 
that she was beaten. ‘“‘All right, Bridge,” she 
answered him gently. “I'll promise, and—I’ll 
wait.” 

She was brave almost to the last, but when 
he kissed her good-bye, she clung to him 
desperately. He tipped back her chin and 
looked down into her white face. 

“I want, dearest,” he said in slow pain, “to 
kiss you just once more, but I think I’ll wait— 
till I've earned it.” He had the courage to 
smile. ‘Will you have it ready, please, when 
I come back?” 

She watched him, dry-eyed, as he went from 
her, up the hill to Gilead. 


” 


HE Ainsley failure caused, of course, a 

great amount of excited chatter. Thirty 
millions! It had been there only yesterday, a 
great, substantial, almost tangible force, and 
now it was gone—wiped out as swiftly and as 
surely as a chalk mark is wiped from a slate 
with a bit of damp cloth. It gave a man doubts 
as to the permanency of anything. 

_And where was Elbridge Ainsley? He had 
disappeared with the same speed and com- 
pleteness as his fortune. There was some rumor 
of suicide and some that he had fled to avoid 





his creditors, but no one really knew, unless it | 


was— What about Allison Wayne? Hadn’t she 
and Bridge Ainsley been engaged to be married? 

Really, it was things like the Ainsley failure 
that made life worth living. : 

_And then, just when the turmoil was begin- 
ning to subside, Tom Hapgood vacated the 
great house he had just finished building, and 
moved into Gilead. That event caused almost 
more stir than had the crash itself. 

: “Now,” said the wise men at the club, 

‘things are clearing up. Tom Hapgood is one 
tough customer, and it looks as though Bridge 
Ainsley picked out the wrong bird when he 
chose to become insulting.” They laughed 
grimly. “Tom got his money,” they opined 
shrewdly, “and now he’s got his house. Pretty 
soon, probably, he’ll be after his girl. Kind of 
tough, all around, on Allie Wayne.” 








son Wayne, as a matter of fact, was not 





There is a reason why 
so many of the coun- 
try’s leading hotels, 
which provide luxuri- 
ous beds, use Utica 
Sheets and Pillow 
Cases. 


. . . And why literally 
millions of women dress 
their own beds with 
this brand of sheets and 
pillow cases. 


Both seek the same 
qualities—soft texture 
for comfort but prin- 
cipally, longer life 
durability. 








You can order Utica 
Sheets dy telephone with 
absolute assurance. 


Utica Steam & Mohawk 
Valley Cotton Mills 
Columbia St., Utica, N. Y. 


“Restful Sleep” tells how 
to make beds for the max 
imum of appearance and 
comfort. It's free. Send 
for a copy. 
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Dolly Madison 
Brocade 
No. 6204 
“Duo-Tone’ 

lustrous color 
harmonies 


HE woman who selects Dolly Madison Bed leek i 1s 
doub ly secure. The exquisite individuality of her bed 





cov erings and the permanence of their beauty are both 
a sured Te An unrivaled range of designs sail colorings 


on display at the better stores and all are fast colors. 


GEORGE ROYLE & CO., MFRS. 
De pt. Zu; Torresdale and Frankford Ay es. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for fre w illustrated booklet Send 25 for Doll's Bed Spread 
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Bed ~opreads 


You May Get | Newest Aiea 
through the Rainbow Club c~ 


Members of the Rainbow Club may order the new books, just published, through 
our “BooKSHELF”’ at considerable reduction, in exchange for a few hours ser\ 


Or, cash or gifts may be earned instead. Fill in and mail coupon for information. 


Iic'en Willard, Director The Rainbow Club 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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| finding it so terribly “‘tough.”” When the first 
| pain of separation had passed, and when she 
had fought off the storm of tactful questioning 
to which she was submitted, she began to dis- 
cover in the situation a certain thrill of antici- 
| pation. Bridge was out in the world, fighting 
for her, and before long he would conquer, 
His letters told her so. 

“I have a job,” he scrawled in pencil from 
New York. “Not much of a job, you under- 
stand, old dear, but it’s something, and it will 
lead to something else. I’m not going to give 
you any details, for I want to surprise you. 
One day I shall come home bearing the world 
by its caudal appendage in one hand, and a 
large sack crammed and bursting with yellow 
gold in the other. After that—” 

There were several pages dealing with “after 
that,” and they were the best pages of all. 

Allie began to see quite a bit of Tom Hap- 
good. Their meetings at first were not de- 
liberate, taking place only when he came upon 
her trespassing on the grounds of Gilead or 
when their wanderings sate them together 
unexpectedly at the gap. Tom Hapgood, she 
decided after a time, was rather nice. 

He treated her with a certain grave courtesy, 
and he did not intrude personalities. It was 
because of the fact that he never alluded to 
the former owner of Gilead, and because she 
was desperately in need of some one in whom 
to confide, that she finally told him about 
Bridge and he rself. 

“You see,”’ she said almost shyly, “it makes 
it so much easier—talking.”’ 

He listened with sympathY*and understand- 
ing, and he offered her encouragement—en 
couragement that was the more forceful be- 
cause it was so carefully ——. _ 
think he'll do it,” he said slowly, “because 
he has the best incentive in the world. Love 
can do wonders.”’ He was thoughtful. “But 
I think you ought to Know, Allie,” he warned 
her, “that it will take some time. This busi- 
ness of getting ahead—it isn’t easy.” 


BRIDG I. found, after six months, that it was 

not easy. His letter from New York was 
deliberately careless but it reflected, neverthe- 
less, his discouragement. 

“Genius,” he scribbled brightly, “is not 
appreciated, and I am going to leave this tow! 
to get along without me as best it can. I'm 
going farther west where I have a line on 
something that sounds really good. I’m sorry, 
\llie, because I had hoped to be back with 
you by now, but I’m afraid we'll have to 
wait.” 

She waited bravely through three more dis- 
appointments and while Bridge moved farther 
and farther west, but at the close of the year 
there came an end. 

“I feel, dear,”’ she wrote him desperately, “as 
though I couldn’t stand it any longer. What 
is the use in be ating both our heads against a 
stone wall this way? You've tried, Bridge, 
and it isn’t your fault if you haven’t suc 
ceeded. Please, for my sake, forget your pride 
and come back. I need you—terribly.” 

That plea remained unanswered. Allie 
waited a month and wrote him again. Then 
she sent off three telegrams in quick succession. 
There was no reply. Bridge had vanished, ap 
parently, from the face of the earth, and after 
twelve long months Allie announced her en 
gagement to Tom Hapgood, the pickle prince. 

The betrothal of Miss Allison Wayne to Mr. 
Thomas Hapgood, the owner of Gilead, created 
something of a sensation. The newspapers 
greeted it with a great splash of flattering 
verbiage on the society pages and in the news 
columns as “the union of two great fortunes. 
The wise men at the club winked solemnly. 

“He got his money; the triumphant proph- 
ets chanted, “he got his house; and now he’s 
got his girl!’ 

\llison’s friends were rather smug in their 
disapproval, and the slight cynic: ul shrugs of 
their shoulders seemed. to imply a resignation 
to the weaknesses of human nature. 
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“J hope,” said one of them sweetly to Allie, 
“that you'll be very happy.” 

Allie’s eyes were dark and wide. “Thank 
you,” she said gravely. “I hope I shall.” 

Two weeks later a telegram came from 
Bridge, a telegram sent from some small town in 
California. 1t was complete as to punctuation, 
but rather vague in meaning. It read like this: 

“1AUGH QUESTION MARK I THOUGHT I’D 
DIE EXCLAMATION POINT LOUD CHEERS FULL 


STOP BRIDGE” 


Allie read it calmly three times and then 
consigned it to the waste basket. 


There was another interval of weeks and 
then, one afternoon, she was called to the 
telephone. 


“Hello,” said a troubled but familiar voice. 
“Allie?” 

She was quite calm. ‘‘Yes?” 

“Allie,” the voice stumbled, “this—this is 
Bridge.” 

“Oh.” She shifted the receiver from one 
hand to the other and then replied with un- 
surprised politeness. “Hello, Bridge, how are 
you? Have you come back for the wedding?” 
” There was a silence at that, but when he 
replied, his voice was as coldly polite as hers. 
“No,” said Bridge, distinctly, “I have not 
come back for the wedding. I want to know 
if you'll meet me, in ten minutes, at the gap.” 

She deliberated. ‘“‘I don’t see,” she replied 
slowly at last, “just what would be gained by 
that.” 

His voice came back to her swiftly. “I 
don’t know,” he countered frigidly, ‘“‘whether 
anything will be gained. I am merely asking 
you if you’ll do it. Don’t you think, perhaps, 
that you owe me that much?” 

Once more she considered. “Well,” she 
consented reluctantly in the end, “if you 
insist.” 


H E HAD changed hardly at all. He was thin- 

ner, perhaps, and there were lines about 
his eyes and mouth that had not been there 
when he went away, but otherwise he was the 
same. He watched her somberly as she came 
down the hill to meet him. 

“And so,” he said bitterly without any 
salutation at all, “it’s true. You're engaged to 
that—” he made the familiar vague gesture 
with his hand—‘‘you’re engaged to Tom 
Hapgood.” 

She looked at him steadily. “Yes,” she 
agreed with a little nod of the head, ‘I’m en- 
gaged—to Tom Hapgood.” 

Bridge laughed, shortly. “You seem,” he 
said heavily, “to have the engagement habit. 
Aren’t two men almost too many for one girl?” 

Allie was faintly surprised. ‘“‘When I don’t 
hear from a man,” she said calmly, “for more 
than a year I hardly consider myself engaged 
to him. That would be a bit too much to 
expect, wouldn’t it, Bridge?” 

“Please don’t quibble!” He was bitterly 
angry. “You know perfectly well why I 
didn’t write to you. You know I was only 
waiting until I could have something to say— 
something besides disappointments.” 

She shook her head. “No,” she contra- | 
dicted him, “I did not know. How could I?” 
She shrugged her shoulders and turned slightly 
away. “And now that I do know, Bridge, 
don’t you think it’s a bit late?” 
gti looked at her hungrily and wistfully. 

‘I’m not so sure.” ; 

She turned to him almost wearily. “What 
have you come home for, Bridge? Have you 
come to ask me to marry you and go back to 
California and live on—on whatever you 
make?” y 

Bridge flushed, slowly and hotly. “No,” he 
Said savagely, “I have not. I’m not such a 
fool as that.” He came toward her, his eyes 
Pleading. “I’ve come back, Allie, to ask you 
to wait—only a little while more.” : 

She looked at him wonderingly. “To wait!” 

He flushed again. “Yes. It may interest 





oe know that I’ve got a good little business 
W, a business that will give me the right to | 
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A SCHUMACHER, UNIT 


O those familiar with these beautiful Prints, their widespread 
S popularity is not surprising; for they are so quaint, socharacter- 
ful, and withal so bright and cheery that their appeal is quite irresist- 
ible. Developed in a multitude of diversified patterns, each in a 
variety of color combinations sufhicient to meet every requirement 
of harmony, Waverly Prints are charmingly decorative, yet sur- 
prisingly inexpensive, ranging in price from fifty cents to a dollar 
and a half a yard, +--+ + Send coupon for samples of some of the 
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% Waverly Fabrics are carried by the leading stores. 
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WHEN DECORATING— 
these Studio Folios will Guide You 


So clearly written, so practicable in idea and method, the illustrated 
folios Good Housekeeping Studio has prepared will bring new and 
distinctive charm to your home. The newest folio—’*Dining-Rooms 
of Various Types for House and Apartment’’—is especially fascinat- 
ing. It tells how to make a delightful place of the dining-room, 
whether you prefer it formal or informal, large or small. Send for 
those folios you need. 
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Every Home Owner Should Have 
Really an Encyclopedia of Everything for 
garden, lawn, orchard 164 illustrated 
pages; packed with information on flow- 
ering shrubs, vines, roses, trees and seeds 

andscape suggestions and cultural di- 
rections. Send for it today! 
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you before long.” He grinned, even in his 
pain. “It may also interest you, Allie, to know 
what it is. I—I make pickles!” 

Allie did not smile. “And so,” she said 
slowly, ‘‘until the pickle business picks up— 
I am to wait!” 

He nodded his head stubbornly. “Only a 
little while!” 

She looked at him in increasing wonder, 
“I’m sorry,’ she said almost gently at last, 
“but it’s no use. In the first place, there’s 
Tom. But even if it weren’t for Tom, it 
seems to me that I have already waited—long 
enough.” 

His anger mounted savagely. ‘Tom!’ he 
mimicked viciously. ‘Precious Tom!” 

Allie turned to him with finality. ‘There’s 
nothing gained,” she told him calmly, “going 
on like this. We'd better say good-bye.” She 
held out her hand. ‘Shall you be here, Bridge, 
for long?” 

He ignored her hand. “No,” he said, his eyes 
dark with hurt, “I shall not. I have a com- 
partment on the eight o’clock train tonight 
for the West. It can’t go too far or too fast for 
me.” He turned away. “God!” he said 
brokenly; “what a world!” 

That was the way they parted. 


BRIDGE stood on the back platform of the 
long train as it rumbled heavily over the 

trestle. The lights of the city were fading in 
the distance, and he was going away, away 
from He flicked his cigarette suddenly into 
the darkness and went back into the train. 

He was met by the colored porter as he came 
down the lurching corridor toward the door of 
his compartment. The porter touched his cap. 

“The lady,” he grinned broadly, “the lady, 
she tells me—”’ 

Bridge scowled at him savagely. ‘What 
lady?” : 

The porter seemed surprised. ‘‘Why, your 
wife, suh! The lady in your compartment.” 

Bridge scowled even more deeply. “I have 
no wife,”’ he said with asperity, ‘‘and if there’s 
a lady in my compartment it’s a mistake!” 

He swung open the door of Compartment E 
and there in the corner by the window was 
Allison Wayne. Her hat was on the seat be- 
side her, her luggage was neatly stowed on the 
racks above, and she was reading a book. 

Bridge’s jaw dropped. ‘‘Allie!”’ 

She looked up at him with a little smile. 
“Hello,” she said cheerfully. ‘“Aren’t you 


| coming in?” 


Bridge stared at her in blank amazement 
until the porter touched his arm. 

“Is it all right, boss?” he inquired anxiously. 

Bridge ran a bewildered hand through his 
hair before he spoke. ‘“Yes,’”’ he said heavily 
at last, “it’s all right. Get out!’ 

When the door had closed behind him, 
Bridge strode across the little room. ‘‘May I 
ask,” he demanded elaborately, “just where 
you think you are going?” 

Allie sighed and closed her book. “And may 
I ask,” she countered politely, ‘“‘where you are 
going?” 

Bridge groaned. “You know perfectly 
well,”’ he said with some heat, “that I’m going 
to the Coast.” 

She nodded. “That being the case,” she 
observed softly, “I think I'll go—to the Coast.” 

Bridge sank down heavily on the opposite 
seat. ‘Well,’ he remarked with weary sar- 
casm, ‘“‘won’t that be nice! I’m sure your 
fiancé will be particularly hysterical with glee.” 

Allie shook her head. “I’m not,’ she ex- 
plained, “engaged to Tom Hapgood.” 

He regarded her for a time in growing won- 
der. “Don’t tell me,’ he marveled, ‘that 
you’ve done it again! Am I informed that 
you have thrown over our unpleasant friend, 
Mr. Hapgood?” 

Allie shook her head again thoughtfully. 
“No,” she informed him, “I haven’t thrown 
him over, and he’s not unpleasant.” c 

Bridge sighed. “Apparently I’m wrong, 

She smiled. “Perhaps I’d better explain. 
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You can do it yourself, ex- 
Ppertly and at small cost, with 




















the aid of our book “How to 
Lands scape Your Own 
Grounds.”” Compiled by a 


prominent Landscape Archi- 
tect, written in language 
anyone can understand. 
Gives Complete Instructions 
Tells how to arrange trees, 
shrubs, vines, etc., how to 
select the right varieties for 
each location; every step 
illustrated by simple :charts ; 
cost estimates included for 
each plan. 









“The Storrs. &H Harrison Co. 
Box 353 Painesville, O. 
Enclosed find 10¢ for your book 
“How to Landscape Your Own | 
Grounds,"’ | 
BNI daticasiatintabetshishialeistibidelbantsiais 
Address | 
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gardens, “‘78 Years 
New manual for be- 
ginners and others. Our illustrated catalo 4 
“New Guide to Rose Culture,’’ offering over 
500 roses, plants, seeds and bulbs, also free 
on request, Dingee roses favorites for 78 
years Grown on own roots Safe delivery guaranteed 
Send $1 for our trial offer of 8 bust hes Use coupon 
ee tT ee ee mee 
The Dingee & Conard Co., Box ‘251, West Grove, Pa. 
Please send me “‘78 Years Among the Roses” 
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KDE TO THE BEST 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants 


Roses, perennials, dahlias, ete., to 
beautify your home and make your 
orchard and garden profitable. New 
red barberry and other new rare vari- 
eties. For 50 years devoted to grow- 
ing the best at surprisingly low prices. 

y rite today for 1928 
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SERIES 898 Garson Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. 
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“Best for 100 YEARS” 

and still Serving the Wisest Buyers 

Our 1928 Garden Guide and Catalog 
Contains ——, Anniversary Offers and Free Premiums 


Vrite for 136-Page FREE Copy Today 
ROBERT BUIST CO..Dept.K, Phila., Pa, Seedsmen Since1828 
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is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of | 
roses and other plants; gives expert experience 
of a lifetime. Exquisitely illustrated in natural 
col rs; Gos and tells how to wow or. comes 
pla e for your copy_ tod 


HELLER ‘BROS. CO., Box 215, New Castle, ‘ind. 















| the time you didn’t write to me or answer my 
| letters, Tom Hapgood was asking me to marry 


| “Marry you!” 


a quick step in her direction. 


| minutes in Pittsburgh. 
| ately, for a minister to meet us at the station, 


Ps. 


| She leaned forward, studying the palms of her 
hands. “You see,”’ she began seriously, “all 





Urp 






him. I wouldn’t, of course, because I didn’t 
care about him and—I was waiting for iy 
you.” / Ay 


His smile was bitterly incredulous. “Yes?” 

“Yes,” she continued, even more slowly, 
“and then Tom had an idea. He said: ‘Allie, 
I'll make you a bargain. Announce your en- | 
gagement to me, and then if Ainsley loves you, | 
he’ll come back. If he does come back, our 
engagement is off. If he doesn’t—well, then 
we'll wait awhile and see.’ 

She looked up at him, and there were tears in | 
her eyes. “You did come back, Bridge, and | 
he kept his bargain. He sent you a message, 
too. He said, ‘Inform him, just in case he 
wants to know, that there is no balm in 
Gilead.’”’ 

She leaned forward almost fiercely. “Now, 
tell me,” she demanded, “is Tom Hapgood an 
unpleasant person?” 

Bridge shook his head in stunned bewilder- 


The Flowers or 
Vegetables you 
would like to see grow- 
ing in your garden— 
read all about them 
in Burpee’s Annual; 
The World- Famous 
Seed Catalog. 

Write for your An- 
nual — It’s free. 


AGrow 
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ment. ‘Apparently,’ he admitted wonder- 
ingly, “‘he’s a darn good sort.” Y W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
“Yes.” Allie nodded gravely. “And now Seed Growers Philadelphia 


do you understand, 
have to marry me?” 
He gazed at her stupidly. 


Bridge, why—why you ll Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual 
33 


“Marry you!” 





“Yes.” She smiled. “I think you’d better. | Name............ 
You see, I sent the notices of our wedding to 
the papers, and they'll all be printed in the} R. D. or St....... 
morning.’ | 
Bridge threw his hands aloft in anguish.| p 9 State 





he demanded feebly of an un- | 
heeding world. ‘Why, I came to you only this | 
afternoon on my bended knees and begged you | 
to marry me. You treated me—” he struggled | 
helplessly for words—‘‘like somebody’s old | 
shoe!” 








Allie shook her head in denial. ‘No,’ she 
Allie she k h T he 1 ir d nia Nc she Free Gladiolus Book 
contradicted him “you did not ask me to “Notte “pe 28 
> ps ‘ OLLO on underd’s free 
marry you. You asked me to wait, and I’m Glediolu: —_ L ron lag vec gael AP oc 
tired of waiting. The only thing I could do | in town. Directions are imple, but 
was to make you marry me, whether you make succes . Hundreds of varie- 
7 ” Cg “. | ties described ‘Al © two new types, the 
wanted to or not.” She looked up at him. Suapdragon and Recurvii Gladioli. Siaty- 
“Will you do it, Bridge?” eight pictured in color, Use the coupon. 


A. E. KUNDERD, Linesi Way West 
Goshen, Ind., U. A. 
The originator of the eegues and the 
Laciniated Gladioli 


OR a long time he stared at her, compre- 
hension dawning in his eyes. Then he took | 


A. E. KUNDERD, 


449 Lincoln Way West 
Goshen, A. 


“Allie!” ind., U. S. 
“Wait a minute!” She reached in her bag Des Ger: Gane 
and extracted a timetable. ‘This train stops,’ ee ee ee ee ee ee 
she announced with composure, ‘“‘for fifteen 


If you wire, immedi- 


Book. 
Name— 


. or R. F 


oe ae 


there’ll just be time.” She reached up and 
| pushed the call-button. “I'll get a blank.” 

Bridge was observing her in awe, when he 
had a thought. “What,” he demanded 
weakly, “about a license?” 

She smiled and, again delving into her hand- 
bag, produced the document. “Anything 
else?”’ 

The porter interrupted and was sent to find 
a telegraph blank. Bridge sat in dumb amaze- | 
ment and regarded Allie. 

“Ts there anything,” he marveled, “that you | 
have forgotten?” 

doubt it.” 
looked at him. 
you’ve forgotten.’ 

“J?” 

“Yes. When you left me, that night at the 
gap, you asked me to keep something for you, 
and to have it ready when you came back. 
It’s ready, Bridge, and I think you’ve for- 
gotten to collect it!” 

Bridge was still collecting when the porter, 


Send today for a FREE copy of 
our Big Golden Jubilee Book; 


tells all about the amazing bar- 


gains in Shrubs, Flow- 
ers, Trees, etc., we are 
offering to celebrate our 
Golden Anniversary. It 
also tells how to beau- 
tify your grounds. 
GREEN'S NURSERY CO. 

| 51 Green Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Fractic al, Proven Power Cultivator for 

Gatdeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 

Fidrista, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers, 
American Farm Machine Co. 

1117 33rd Av. S. E. esusenanie ate Mina. 
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Her eyes were soft as she 
“But there is something that 








Catalog 
Free 


without knocking, returned from his errand. Vi K’ Garden 
x ; and Floral 
If any one bs as embarrassed it was the porter. 1928 issue now ready. For 79 years a leading authority 
He grinned in amazement at Bridge’s extrava-| on vegetable, flower and farm seeds, plants and bulbs. 
Better than ever. Send for free copy before you forget 


gant tip and touched his cap. 

“Boss,” he inquired fervently, “‘is there any- 
thing else that you all desires?” 

“Yes.” Bridge looked up, his pencil poised 
over the yellow form. “Tell me, porter,” he | 


| 
requested earnestly, ‘““do you happen to know | 
} any good ministers? 


JAMES VICK’'S SONS, Rochester, N.Y. 12 ‘Pleasant St. 
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}  Wparagrened beautiful interiors 
are now achieved through 
the wizardry of color upon birch 
trim and veneer paneling in 
cozy flats and charming homes 






















It is now possible to have a dif- 
ferent color effect for each room 

from light, cool green to deep, 
mellow brown, from delicate 
orchid to a rich, rare ebony—all 
equally attractive. 


And, these new 





transparent 


stains bring out the full riche 
ness of the beautifully figured 
grain of the wood. Beauty that By | 
wins the enthusiastic admira- Mg? 
tion of your friends and adds & 


to the value of your property. 
The close grain and nearly mar- 
proof hardness of Michigan- 
Wisconsin birch make it one 
of the most enduring and per- 
manently beautiful finishes. The 
beauty of birch floors is only 


equalled by their serviceability. 
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Books of Escape 
(Continued from page 51) 


love-affair between the two reporters through 
whose eyes we see the trial, but even that could 
not divert me from the hunt for the murderer, 
for it soon developed, of course, that the reader 
could not be certain the prisoners had really 
done it. 

And then, of course, he, with all the other 
by-standers at the trial, becomes a detective, 
seeking to fix the guilt. More than this I must 
not tell. Detective stories can be recom- 
mended; they must never be outlined. But 
for the benefit of ‘“‘fans” I must say it is well 
done and altogether a fine dose for the wakeful 
husband. Small wonder that it found itseif on 
Harry’s stack and on my honor list of Escape 
Books! 


Detective Stories 


“Just above it that find of last spring, 
“The ‘Canary’ Murder Case” by S. S. Van 
Dine (Scribner, $2.00). It, too, kept its 
readers guessing, as nearly every dinner-table 
conversation proved. A girl was found dead 
on her couch. It seemed impossible for any 
one to have entered her apartment, or, having 
entered, to have left it. Yet the murderer was 
found. 

There is no use trying to describe the thrill 
such a book gives, for the true detective “‘fan”’ 
needs no description, and those who know it 
not can never be made to understand it. But 
no books in my library are so popular as these 
detective tales. Once they have dropped from 
my husband’s sleepy hands at four A.M., they 
are placed upstairs in their own library and 
then circulated rapidly among a favored group. 
For be it known there is a certain fellowship 
among detective “fans,” and great is the re- 
joicing at a new thriller. 

Joining them only lately were ‘The Dale- 
house Murder” (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.00), in 
which Francis Everton leads through eight 
suspects to the criminal after hours of high 
tension; ““Who Killed Coralie?’”’ (Ives Wash- 
burn, $2.00) in which the Aresbys, whoever 
they may be, take us through San Francisco’s 
Chinatown; “The Crookshaven Murder” by 
Alexander Morrison (Houghton Mifflin, $2.00); 
“The Astounding Crime on Torrington Road” 
by William Gillette (Harper, $2.00); ‘““The 
Mysterious Affair at Styles” by Agatha Chris- 
tie (Dodd, Mead, $2.00); “‘Cat’s Eye” by R. 
Austin Freeman (Dodd, Mead, $2.00); and that 
incomparable collection of short mystery tales, 
“Great Detective Stories” (Scribner, $2.50). 

Not all detective stories deal with murders. 
Sometimes, as in “‘The Emerald of Catherine 
the Great” by Hilaire Belloc (Harper, $2.50), 
they deal with robbery. Has any one ever for 


gotten Wilkie Collins’ “The Moonstone,” 
classic of the genus? And sometimes, as in 
Louise Gerard’s “The Golden Centipede”’ 


(Dutton, $2.00), mystery alone is enough to 
lure us on to the surprises at the end. One of 
the very best of recent years is George Agnew 
Chamberlain’s “The Silver Cord” (Putnam, 
$2.00). But Mr. Chamberlain is more than a 
maker of puzzles. He is an artist, too, and 
although there is mystery enough to lure the 
most bored, and action enough to thrill the 
most sated, there is also thought for those who 
think. It isa story of a man who is the victim 
of circumstantial evidence without which no 
detective tale could be written, and of a voodoo 
doctor in black Haiti who learns that life is no 
man’s private property. 

But in spite of the escape yielded by these 
and other books of their kind and value too 
numerous to name, it is a murder story that 
makes the most exciting quarry for the sleuth, 
with whom the reader identifies himself, t 
run to earth because his crime, more than any 
other, clears the reader of all pity and so he can 
with the more alacrity take to sleuthing. To be 
pitiful would spoil the game. The successful 
detective story must be able to fix the writer's 
mind on the clues, and this it will not do if his 

i emotions become tee much involved. 





ose Fault 
When Children 
isobey ? 


BRINGING up children—making them into the right 
> kind of men and women—is about the most important 
thing in life. Think how much is at stake—the whole 
future of those precious little lives! Whether we can be 
proud of our boys and girls—both while they are growing 
are grown—depends more upon intelli- 
an upon inheritance. Far more depends 
upon the qualitics we help our children acquire than upon 
the qualities they are born with 

Recently there has been developed a system of child 
training which is founded upon the latest principles en- 
dorsed by leading national a 














thorities. It accomplishes resu 
never dreamed of by the average 
to instruct children in the J parent—results which forever 
delicate matters of sex banish disobedience, wilfulnes 
to obtain cheerful obedi-f and untruthfulness with their 
ence always? consequent worry, strain and 
to correct mistakes of J nervous fatigue. 


early training? FR EE BOOK 


to keep a child from cry- 
ing? 


Do You Know How 


ne p We shall be glad to senc you 
to develop initiative inaj free of charge our new booklet, 
child? “New Methods in Child Train® 
to teach children instant-f ing,’’ together with full particu- 
ay to cx ly with com-§ lars of the work of the Parents 
mand “Don't touch"?—) Association and the special bene- 


to ess temper in 
en without pun- 
nt 


fits it offers to members 





toteach punctuality? Per 
severance? Carefulness? 
» overcome obstinacy 
These are only afew of the 
hundreds of questions ful- 
ly answered and explained 


can mothers the easy and r J 
train their children And it is only a 
matter of sending a post card 


ight w 


The Parents Association 
Dept. 652. Pleasant Hill, Ohio 











Lingerie V Chain 
Wont 
let them slip 


Hew easy now to hold lingers 
straps securely in place. Here 
is new comfort for women--the orig! 
nal *‘V’’ Chain, acharming, dainty bit 
of jewelry serving a most practical put- 
pose holding straps without tearing 
the fabric. a 
Our White Gold Filled 
Only $1.00—or with 





WOMEN 
Guasing cnceuee Pets Perfumette $1.35 


EARN 


ing Original © Perfumette Style permits use of your 
Chains. Noexperience favorite perfume in center medallion. 
needed, 0 matter Thousands of women declare delight 
where you liveyoucan With this new invention. Ge nuing 

y Ss & 4 st sold in_ stores. ol 
earn much extra mon- Sneine ire Mat eed itr bani fo 
ey. For details write ever 

today. slipping straps. ORDER TOD. 
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The detective tale is only one form of the | 
novel of escape. There is its first cousin, the 
adventure story. For it, too, I am ever on the 
look-out, and a good one finds a place on a sec- 
ond stack beside my husband’s bed. Its writ 
ing, too, requires a special knack that must 
command respect for the author. It is not to be 
labeled ‘“‘trash,” although “‘trash” too often 
appears in this guise. A popular species of it 
js the picaresque novel, in which a series of 
events are tied to a single personality. Re 
cently such a book came my patient’s way, 
“The Black Douglas” by Donald Douglas 
(Doran, $2.50). Did he choose his hero be- 
cause he was of his own clan and because of his 
own name? If so, thanks be that Douglas was 
his name, for in this tale he has relit for one 
reader, at least, those days in the fourth grade 
when “Marmion” and “The Lady of the Lake” 
spelled romance. 

And yet with what a difference! Tor there 
are no false values here; there is no playing 
with sentiments. It isa straight tale straightly | 
told, of a man in whom was no illusion, a man 
of the flesh, a man of war, who looked at life 
in the raw and met it without apology. A 
modern of the moderns is this Black Douglas 
though he gives his service to his king, Robert 
Bruce, and starts to the Holy Land, for he sees 
his king as he is, with all his weaknesses and 
mistakes; he faces life squarely and asks no 
quarter. A brutal man, believing in the sur- 
vival of the fittest by the sword, yet acknowl- 
edging the need of loyalty and yielding the 
knee to beauty. He made me skip the cen- 
turies and see the relationship of this, our 
mechanistic, industrial age, to that old feudal 
one. Stern stuff both of us, fighting our way 
and striving each in our own way for the power 
and the virtues that make for security. 

I believe it is the most beautifully written 
adventure book I have ever read, bar none. 
At least 1 feel so now, with it just behind me 
and the others far in the past. And I wish that 
every one who needs a novel of escape—indeed, 
all who love beautiful words beautifully 
wrought into pictures of fine detail without 
waste of material—might enjoy it with me. 
Through it are wrought historic bits like Robert 
Bruce’s communion with the spider and his 
burning of the cakes, like Edward Longshanks’ 
and Bruce’s and Douglas’ own deaths. But 
what remains with the reader is far more than 
anew and poetic rendering of these old legends. 
It is the picture of a hero marching across a 
page of history to his fate, marching victoriously 
though conquered, because a spirit such as his 
can never know defeat. 
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An Exquisite Fantasy 

But lusty and beautiful as it is, there are 
many to whom it would not bring escape. To | 
each man his own door. The wise physician | 
knows his patient's idiosyncrasies and makes his 
diagnosis accordingly. For some he recom- 
mends intensification of life; for others, refine- 
ment of life. For these latter there are the 
fantasies by which one enters into another kind | 
of world where perspective or values or mate- | 
tials or beings have changed the relations of | 
things as they are. Whereas adventure is pre- | 
ferred by those who find life dull, fantasy is | 
preferred by those who find it cruel. For them | 
[ would recommend that most exquisite of the | 
new books, “The Woodcutter’s House” by | 
Robert Nathan (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.00), which | 
may, it is freely prophesied, “still linger in the 
memories and loves of our people when most of | 
our far more exalted contemporary master- | 
pieces have passed the bourn limiting the lives 
of books as of men.” Story, prose, poem, ro- 
mance, idyl, argument, the publisher gives us 
our choice to call it what we will. But into 
none of these categories does it really fit, al- 
though it will seem to most people, I fancy, to 

> more nearly qualified as “idyl.”” But what 
matters its classification? It is a book not 
often come by, these days. 
a! simple story of Metabel, a simple girl of 

tly, whose father, dying, leaves her a corn- 
- pipe, bedding, an old hammer, some pans | 
or cooking, and a broken chair. Not because | 





There’s a right 
paper for each 


this portfolio 
will help you 
find it. 


S A PRACTICAL HELP 

to home-owners, the 
Service Committee of the 
Wallpaper Manufactur- 
ers’ Association has se- 
lected 25 representative 
wallpapers, actual sam- 
ples of which are in- 
cluded in this illus- 
trated po:tfolio 
These designs are widely 
distributed and priced to 
offer papers suitable for 
almost any kind of room 
in any type of home. 


If I were a 
Mother 


I’d be listening at all hours of 
the night for those wistful wails 
that every mother knows. I'd 
sleep with a flashlight nearby, 
knowing that its soft rays and 
quiet switch wouldn’t disturb 
the lightest sleeper. 

I'd use it, too, for examining 
the children’s throats—the place 
where most troubles start. When 
I had the dealer reload it, I 
would stand by to see that he 
put in genuine Eveready Bat- 
teries. You bet it DOES makea 
difference. 

Get the flashlight habit. A 
flashlight is always a convenience 
—often a life-saver. 


G.u 
Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Association 
i61 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Send me your Portfolio of Selected Wallpapers 
for which I to cover mailing 
cost 


enclose 10 cents 
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bath 
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NURSES.. 
recommend it 


cA new soap —as pure as genuine Castile 

far safer than many soaps sold as 
*“Castile’’—is recommended by doctors 
and nurses for the tender skin of babies. 

Mild, soothing, finer even than genuine 
old-time Castile, it has the additional 
merit of lathering plentifully and rinsing 
perfectly. It is safeguarded against imi- 
tation 

Get a cake of Castolay today for your 
babv! 20c¢ at any drug store 


Free Ofer: Send today for trial- 
*, Cas The Andree Jergens Co., 4303 Alf 


baPry a*, ¢ 
yin i, O., er 4303 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 
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a hot, wholesome, nourishing drink 
that sends children skipping off to school 


full of life and spirit 


NSTANT POSTUM made with 
| milk contains no trace of the 
artificial stimulants that make 
many hot drinks bad for chil- 
dren. It is a drink made of 
roasted whole wheat and bran, 
plus all the body-building nourishment 
of milk. A drink with a delightful fla- 
vorthat appeals tochildren—even chil- 
dren who don’t like milk alone. And 
it’s made so easily! 

Thousands upon thousands of moth- 
ers serve this wholesome drink to their 
children every morning. Schools, too, 
have taken it upand madeit partof the 
noon-day lunch. Now you try it. Serve 
it to your children at breakfast tomor- 
row.Andtryityourselfatthesametime! 

Better still,make Postum yourmeal- 
time drink for thirty days. Then you 
can test its value fully. Postum can’t 
interfere with sleep, doesn’t excite the 
nerves or cause indigestion, as caffein 
beverages do. Carrie Blanchard, food 

© 1928, P. Co., Ine 





(Postum is one of the Post Health Products, wi 
clude also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flak 
nd Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum 
forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by 
he easiest drinks in tt 


1 ol tt world t 


Cereal is also easy to make, but 
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demonstrator, will help you 
start this 30-day test. 


Carrie Blanchard’s offer 


“Tet me send you, free, one week’s 

supply of Postum, with my personal 

directions for preparing it, as a start 
on the 30-day test. 

“For Postum made with milk, you will need 
Instant Postum, the soluble form made in- 
stantly in the cup. For Postum made in the 
usual way, with water, you can use either 
Instant Postum or Postum Cereal, the kind 
you boil. Just indicate on the coupon which 
kind of Postum you prefer. 

“If you wish to begin the 30-day test today, 
get Postum at your grocer’s, It costs much less 
than most other mealtime drinks—only one 
half cent a cup.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 








P.—G.H .— 2-28 
Postum Company, INCORPORATED, 
Battle Creek, Mict 
\ y test of Postum 
or obligation, 





Stat 


idress CANADIAN Postum Co., Lp. ; 
tan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario : 

















Books of Escape 


of her scanty inheritance, but because she can 
not face the people who will want to take her 
to live with them, she starts out to walk up 
Hemlock, the insurmountable hill of her 
dreams, with Musket, her retired dancing-dog, 
and walks straight through the night intu a far 
country which never heard of Barly. There she 
finds Uncle Henry and Joseph. Uncle Henry 
grows lettuces, the biggest on the mountain, and 
his ambition is to grow them bigger and bigger 
Joseph cuts timber, and his ambition is to cut 
it neatly. They have never heard of Barly, 
and so, because she is lost, there is nothing for 
Metabel to do but settle down with them. 

There is a lady from the village, Prissy 
Deakan, who has her eyes on Joseph as Metabel 
has her heart on him, and the little green man 
of the forest who talks to Metabel as do the 
mice and the beetles. Prissy goes after Joseph 
and his timber, but with the help of the little 
green man it is Metabel who wins him, wins 
him so completely, found under the felled tree 
as she is, that he wants to get her a new dress 
and other things. Now, the only way he can 
do this is to fell the ash on the mountain, to 
change from a Joseph of dreams to a barter- 
and-sale Joseph. Then Metabel realizes that 
she can win Joseph only at the cost of making 
Joseph over, 

What she does I must not tell, for though it 
sounds like an allegory it isn’t. It is a fairy- 
tale, a fairy-tale of escape. And one must 
never, never, tell the end of any story of es- 
cape. But Metabel had rain-colored eyes and 
thrush-colored hair. What should one expect 
of a girl like that? Yet she opens the door to 
peace, the peace on Old Hemlock. She is 
worth meeting and worth loving, even though 
one disagrees earnestly with those old gossips, 
Musket and his friend Isaiah and the flirtatious 
Susan. And as a piece of writing ‘The Wood- 
cutter’s House” is pot behind “The Black 
Douglas.” Can I say more? 


A New Setting 

Sometimes a book offers us escape not 
through its story but through its background, 
as when it carries us into new surroundings 
that refresh us like a summer trip abroad. 
““Basquerie” (Harper, $2.50), as Eleanor Mer- 
cein (Mrs. Kelly) calls her novel laid in the 
Basque mountains, introduces us not only into 
a new country, but into an entirely new kind of 
country. 

This little territory on the border of Spain 
and France is different from anything we have 
known. It takes us back through the centuries, 
past a layer or two of what we call civilization, 
and introduces us to old values new to us, old 
types strange to us. A fascinating story, it will 
open doors to those who find escape not through 
a game, or adventure, or other-worldliness, 
but through a romantic view of this world 
Not that Mrs. Kelly is a romanticist. On the 
contrary, she handles her characters witha 
realism that is probably the gift of her French 
blood. Her romance is that offered by the 
strange and foreign, the rare and not under- 
stood, a compound of mystery and novelty in 
character as in manners. It is a tale of roman- 
tic love, and for many the identification of the 
self with a passionate lover is the happiest es 
cape of all, which accounts for the popularity 
of the trite love story as for the greatest ol 
epics, for maid and mistress, office boy and 
president, alike are subject to this lure. : 

A cosmopolitan flirt and husband-hunter 3s 
rescued from drowning at Biarritz by a hand- 
some fisherman, inevitably falls in love with 
him, is taken to his feudal home to be looked 
over by the family matriarch, and runs away 
from him only to find that he is also an Amer 
can oil millionaire. Finis Chapter One. Witd 
this situation this dramatic writer with het 
heart of young love spins sentences that the 
sympathetic reader repeats for the vicarious 
thrill they give her, weaving their story in and 
out of a background of Continental society an 
a rich, rare life in a secluded mountain valley 
where the people trace race to the Cro-Magnon 
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Books of Escape 


and custom almost as far. A golden escape 
this! a 

Escape through books of far countries is one 
of the easiest obtained. When detective and 
adventure tales fail Harry, this third stack al- 
ways remains. The latest to charm my hus- 
band from his wakefulness was ‘““Timbuctoo” 
(Harper, $4.00), in which Leland Hall takes his 
readers to that lonely spot in western Africa 
under the heel of the Sahara Desert and dis- 
plays and interprets, with all the fervor of a 
missionary desiring his home people to love his 
converts as he does himself, the black people 
and their civilization. Mr. Hall has apparently 
achieved that almost impossible thing, ability 
to evaluate another’s civilization first hand 
without the handicap of seeing it through his 
own—what Keyserling attempted in “The 
Travel Diary of a Philosopher.’’ This book, 
my husband says, with Jack McLaren’s ‘““My 
Crowded Solitude” (McBride, $3.50), Theodore 
Arthur Willard’s ‘“The City of the Sacred Well” 
(Century, $4.00), and C. A. W. Monckton’s 
“Taming New Guinea” (Lane, $5.00), com- 
poses a treatment for insomnia hard to im- 
prove. They almost, so he says—and he 
speaks from the laboratory, as it were—justify 
insomnia. Can praise go further? 


A Modern Munchausen 


In choosing medicine for my wakeful hours, 
I] should prescribe pellets of ‘Trader Horn” 
(Simon & Schuster, $4.00) taken a chapter at a 
time. But then, of course, I am not a bad 


case, and a small pellet would send me off. | 


And if I had no wakeful hours I should take 
them anyway, while waiting for the pot to boil, 
or the dinner hour to come. For this offers 
escape from a number of things, the drudgery 
of the daily grind, the tediousness of familiar 
things, the boresomeness of the intimate—even 
the irksomeness of landscape and the thrust of 
our own desires and repressions. It does this 


by painting for us the opposite of all these | 


things, all these conditions, and painting them 
in such a way that while we are amused, enter- 
tained, we never once desire to discover these 
opposites for ourselves. We return to the old 
things refreshed, satisfied, and content. 
Reading ‘Trader Horn’”’ is like listening to 


some old adventurer we have known, a friend | 


of our youth who has returned as a prodigal son 
with tales of what befell him in far countries. 
The fact that we know them for lies in no wise 
lessens their value as entertainment. 
ten, but we do not envy. 
Horn, as probably every one knows by this 
time, stumbled one morning as just such a 
wanderer on Mrs. Ethelreda Lewis’ veranda in 
Johannesburg, selling wire kitchen goods. He 


was old and worn with living from hand to | 
Mrs. Lewis talked to him, savored | 


mouth. 
some of the experiences of this modern Mun- 
chausen, and then and there arranged to mar 
ket them for him. In a series of twenty-six 
short chapters Trader Horn wrote down his 
tales, and as each chapter was brought to his 
editor she catechised him on the various points 
involved, these questions and answers appear 
ing at the end of each chapter. As a result, we 
have this queer book which naturally, in an age 
that loves the new and strange, has turned out 
to be a best-seller, at last reports having sold 
almost 100,000 volumes in six months and re- 
moving Trader Horn forever from want or 
need. Since nothing would seem more unlikely 
than this history of the making of this book, 
why doubt anything in the book itself? It is a 
weird conglomeration of remarks on human 
nature, on his own almost dehumanized nature, 
on trade, on savage and civilized society. And 
a8 a door it has uses. After reading it, Joplin 
and Saginaw, Dallas and Phoenix, Seattle and 
Jacksonville, Appalachacola and El Centro 
will all Wear a more hospitable face. 

There is still another species of book which 
ollers escape, perhaps the most popular of all, 
of which Susan Ertz’s “Now East, Now West” 
(Appleton, $2.00) is a good example. Such a 

0k, usually what is known as “‘a good whole- 





We lis- | 
Alfred Aloysius | 


OU’'LL never have enough of these 

fragile, lacy little wafers. Brer 
Rabbit Molasses gives them just the 
right delicious touch of sweetness—the 
teasing flavor of the old-time plantation 
molasses you have always loved. 


And you can gaily eat as many as you 
want. For Brer Rabbit sweets are actu- 


ally good for you—they are rich in iron 
and lime. 


Give the children plenty of molasses 
foods. For molasses is the wholesome 
way to satisfy that craving for sweets 
all normal children have. And they 
adore its fragrance, its tantalizing sugar 
cane taste. 


~ Molasses \Wafers-- 
thin-- delectable 


Brandy Snaps—The recipe is in 
the free cook book offered below. 


The new Recipe Book contains many 
delicious new recipes—and the wonder- 
ful old Southern dishes, too. Send for 
your free copy today. 


Lace Molasses Wafers 


Slowly heat to boiling point 1 cup Brer 
Rabbit Molasses, 1 cup sugar, 1 cup 
butter. Boil one minute, then remove 
from fire. Add 2 cups flour, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder and 4 teaspoon soda 
sifted together. Stir well. Set pan in 
vessel of hot water to keep batter from 
hardening. On buttered baking sheets 
or inverted dripping pans drop )4 tea- 
spoons of batter 3 inches apart. Bake in 
moderate oven until brown. Cool slight- 
ly, then lift off carefully with thin knife. 


Two grades: Gold Label — for the 


Brer Rabbit Molasses 


table and fancy cooking. Green Label 
— darker, with a stronger flavor. 





PENICK & FORD, Dept 


Please send me the free book of new and easy-to-make 
recipes for using Brer Rabbit Molasses 


RECIPE 
BOOKLET 


Name 


. Address 
Many new recipes — 


delicious and whole- 
some—in this latest 
Brer Rabbit Booklet! 


Town 


H-24, New Orleans, La 


State 
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If Planning to Build 
or Buy a Home Write for 
these Useful Books 


“The Story of Brick”—an attractive 
booklet with beautiful illustrations of 
modern homes and chapters on such mat- 
ters as Comparative Costs, Basic Require- 
ments in Building, The Extravagance of 
Cheapness and kindred subjects. Sent 
free on request. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” embrace 128 designs of 
houses, unusual and distinctive in design, 
convenient in floor plan and economical 
to build. Four booklets showing 3 to 4- 
room, 5-room, 6-room and 7 to 8-room 
houses. Each 25 cents. Entire set $1.00. 


“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 
two-story, six-room houses, submitted by 
architects in a nation-wide competition. 
Sent for 50 cents. 

“A New House for the Old.” Stop re- 

airing and painting by veneering the old 
10use with beautiful Face Brick. Book- 
let sent free. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 


1729 Peoples Life Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


FACE BRICK 


— requires no paint or whitewash 








New FREE 
00k Quotes 
duced Factory 
Prices. 5-Year Guar- 
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Kalamazoo 
Stove Co. i 
Manutacturers 
“33. Rochester, ire- 
alamazoo, 


'39% “AK 








ear 
50,00 


stomers 
. Weir today for FREE 


alamazoo 
Direct to You™ 











Gas 
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Books of Escape 


| some story,” offers escape in a number of ways. 
| One of these ways is by introducing the reader 
to new acquaintances. If one must pay atten- 
tion to people, answer their questions, watch 
what they are doing, one must—for that time, 
at least—forget oneself. This is what Mrs. 
Ertz’s characters do for us. They catch our 
eye, they make us listen, and then they keep so 
busy doing things that we simply can not 
ignore them. 

To do this successfully is no easier than to 
write a good detective tale. Indeed, it is far 
harder and less often done. If you had to find 
such a story for a magazine serial, you would 
know how scarce they are. In “Now East, 
Now West,” Mrs. Ertz takes a leaf out of 
Henry James’ kit-bag and shows us an Ameri- 
can woman who wants to live abroad with a 
husband who wants to stay at home. She 
shows us the effect on the wife and on the hus- 
band and on their relationship. The wife learns 
wisdom through mistakes, the husband through 
a lady. 

The characters are types. Under their skins 
she never goes. But think not for a moment it 
is not a good story. Most of the people we 
meet are types to us. We seldom get under 
their skins. And yet, watching them, we look 
at life, we are amused, we learn things. Read- 
ing Mrs. Ertz is merely extending our own ex- 
periences, meeting new people as we do in life. 

If our experience in life is limited, and also 
our opportunity to meet new people, if we nev- 
| er go abroad, if we have not met these types, 
reading her is widening and that is all it claims 
|to be. But it is not—and this we must re- 
member—illuminating. It does not change 
our horizon, discover new worlds of thought, or 
expand or explain human nature. Reading her 


j 


opens the same doors that new friendships, new | 
trips might, introducing us to more people like | 


the ones we already know. It does not offer 

| escape into another world where other people 
dwell, people braver and more daring than we, 
| people more rare and ethereal than we, or 
| into another world where people have other 
values, see other truths. 


A Novel of Plain People 

The same sort of book is “Rebellion” 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.00) in which Ed Howe’s 
daughter, Mateel Howe Farnham, deals with 
the experiences of such a girl as we all know, 
looking and acting in a way we quite recognize, 
in such a town as our own. Reading it is like 
| going to the sewing society and listening to an 
}afternoon of gossip. Not that we could go 
| home and write the book. By no means. It 
shows craftsmanship of a high degree of profi- 
|ciency. And the characters are rounded and of 
flesh and blood. To write of every-day people 
so that the reader says, ‘“‘Why, she reminds me 
of Mary Smith or Jennie Jones,” is one of those 
things that look easy only after the accom- 
plishment. 


The rebellion which gives the book its title is | 


that of Jacqueline Burrell against her father, 
John Taliaferro Burrell, the paternal despot 
whom every woman has known some time, 
whether as daughter, wife, sister, or even, on 
occasion, mother. Its significance is the clever 
way in which the author relates the flapper 
rebellion generally to Jacqueline’s rebellion 
against the selfishness and moth-eaten stand- 
ards of her father. The plot is the “good, old- 
fashioned kind’’ where hidden letters, con- 
cealed pasts, forbidden marriages, self-made 
young men, and family retainers played their 
parts. Its background is a Kansas town, no 
less true because it is new to fiction. 
reputation will be soon, if it is not already, 
eae by the words, “Oh, you must read 


‘Rebellion’.” 

Like “Now East, Now West,” “Rebellion” 
places us in a world where there are no small 
| questions such as: “Can I afford to have a new 
| coat this year?” or “‘Where shall I get a new 
cook?” or ““What shall we build—a Colonial 
cottage or a Spanish bungalow?” or “‘Shall I let 
| the children play with those Jones children?” 


And its | 





Safety strap 
holds baby 


NURSRYETTE- 
a movable nursery 


c= bath, dressing table, toiletware cab- 
inet, garment drawer, indoor carriage — 
a whole nursery in a cradles space, mounted 
on rubber tires, Plenty room for a 2-year baby. 
Goes through any door, 

Three-position table (see pictures) goes on or 
off instantly; automatic leg-lock, Removable 
canvas top, rustless eyelets, simple canvas 
stretching-device; safety strap holds baby 
while alone. Self-filling, self-draining white 
rubber tub, Sanitary tray for soap, sponge, 
etc. Deep drawer opens either side, holds 
day’s supply of clothes, or tub when not in 
use. Disappearing towel rack. Ivory enam- 
eled. Costs no more than a high grade crib. 
Mattress extra, Nursryette, Je. Same, 
without drawer and cabinet. 


If your store hasn't these new step-savers yet, 
write us for free catalog, mentioning store. 
“The NURSRY-CRAFTERS 


1032 Jay Street 


Camounss Comroaation) 


Rochester, N. Y. 






The Tub-a-lette 
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Self-filling, self- 
draining white 
rubber tub with 
same dressing ta- 
ble. Stand, shelf, 








pockets for a + 
sponge, powder, , 
etc. gy «Folds 
P likea 
© 1928 camp chair 











KATHERINE-K, one t 
beautiful Combination Garments 
recently created by a master de 
signer, is a combined ftour-in-one 
garment corset brassiere belt 
and diaphragm reducer Beautiful 
materials. Dainty trimmings. Sold 
authorized Sales & Service 
also by residential workers 
ortunity for energetic women 
or man and wife to secure desir 
able territory. Previous experience 
helpful, but not essential, as we 
have training school. Write today 
for particulars, giving your quali- 
fications. 


Kellogg Corset Co., 144-54 
Pearl St., Jackson, Mich. 


Garments sold direct if there is 
no agency near you. 
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you can complete 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


inside of two years. Meets all re oom nts foren- 

trance to ong ge and the leading professions. This and 
er .ctieal courses are desecril in our Free Bulle- 

tin. Send a? it TODAY 

MERICAN SCHOO 


L 
Dept. 1-237, — Ave. & 58th St. A. 8. 1923 cnicago 


TURN to PAGE 6 


for a complete list of products advertised in this 
Every advertisement guaranteed. 
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or “What shall I do if the Smiths come?” | 
One moves in a world where money to buy 
what one wants, good service, beautiful sur- 
roundings, desirable companions are eternal 
verities. Yet we meet there persons just like 
ourselves. .This is.what makes them doors of 
escape. For we become*those persons and so 
forget the worry, annoyances, and sordidity 
of the every-day routine. 

No wonder that books which offer us this 
escape by way of the familiar shorn of all its 
unpleasant connotations soon find themselves | 
among the best-sellers! 

But there are those who make their escape 
by another avenue, that which leads them back 
to childhood. Among them are those who 
then experienced their greatest happiness and 
those who, knowing nothing but misery then, | 
want to enjoy it vicariously. They will find 
a charming door in Mary Meek Atkeson’s 
“The Shining Hours” (Century, $2.50). It is 
the story of a little girl’s approach to life as 
seen through the eyes of a memory which has 
forgotten all the growing pains and shocks of 
disillusion and looks back upon the rest as a 
glory and a dream—which is, after all, the way 
most normal people remember that period 
when 

“The earth, and every common sight 
To me did seem 
Apparell’d in celestial light.” 

She has caught in a rare degree the ‘“‘vision- 
ary gleam.” She gives us such children as we 
would fain have been, and such a childhood as 
every child should know. : 

“The Flower Show” by Denis Mackail 
(Houghton Mifflin, $2.50) takes us back the 
same road. But valiant little John Hewell is 
very different from Miss Atkeson’s Nancy, and 
the old Georgian house with its park, very 
difierent from the Donaly farmhouse. 

“The Flower Show” takes place in the Nut- | 
lington Park. We approach it through the | 
interest of young John, who crawls out of bed | 
in the early dawn to peep through the window | 
to see if the day of its celebration is on the way, 
and we leave it with young John fast asleep on 
the same window-seat, unable to wait for the | 
fireworks. But in the meantime, through the 
sympathetic, whimsical eyes of the author | 
who acknowledges frankly that his only pur- | 
pose is to amuse, we see the whole life of an | 
English village of today, with its squire and its | 
rector and its neighbors. ‘The Flower Show”’ 
: for those who erstwhile found escape through 

arrie, 


A Social Problem 

There remains one other door of escape. Its | 
appeal is perhaps limited. It is for those who | 
can escape through thought. This may seem 
an anomaly. But there are people who find a 
release in working over a social problem that 
others do through solving a detective puzzle. 
The social problem must not, however, be a 
problem of the reader. To take his mind off 
his own problem he must turn to his neighbor's. 
For instance “Three Wives,” by Beatrice 
Kean Seymour (Knopf, $2.50), though it may 
bring food for thought to wives, will bring es- 
cape only to maidens, young and old. 
_As its title implies, it discusses the married | 
life of three women. Stella—sweet, romantic, | 
staunch-hearted Stella—demanded loyalty as | 
its cornerstone and married Mickey—fickle, | 
brilliant, fascinating Mickey, suffering chronic | 
martyrdom. Val—ethereal, exquisite Val— 
demanded nothing, expecting her faith to sup- | 
port the structure, and was flattened by its | 
fall. But Tony—ardent, sensible Tony— | 
demanded understanding and won it ruthlessly | 
through wreckage. One woman compromised, | 
one was annihilated, and one fought through | 
selfishly to happiness. 

The book is inscribed ““To Some Husbands” | 
— what it seeks to tell us is that wives 
y nar Pa ated say “Come, let us make love | 
a less. —-Yet it is a hopeful book, for 

\roughout its implication is that marriage 1s 
—— effort and not a hopeless one. For this 
as » oad because it is a really able book, it 

* Well serve as an example of this last type 


To Help You 
Money's 


This sketch shows what 
to look for if you want your 
moneys worth, ie sure 
that the legs and frame— 
shown here in white—are 
Y genuene walnul, notofan 
inferior wood with “wal- 
nut finish”. 
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This is wha: you 
see ata glance — 
the beautiful figure 

of genuine A mericanWal- 
nut on the broad surfaces, 


—In Buying Walnut Furniture 


Whenever you buy walnut fur- 
niture, be sure that you are getting 
genuine American Walnut on all 
exposed surfaces. Its beautiful fig- 
ure you can recognize at a glance 
on the broad panels, but note the 
legs, the framework,|the stretchers, 
to be sure that these are of wal- 
nut, also. 


Where inferior substitute woods 
are used in these important parts, 
you are not getting walnut’s per- 
manent beauty, for nothing can 
substitute for walnut in enduring 


AMERICAN WALNUT 


mellowness of color, luster of fin- 
ish, freedom from warping, and 
proof against the ravages of time 
and use. The extra cost of having 
the structural parts in solid walnut 
is insignificant in the price of the 
finished piece. 


We can help you protect yourself 
against imitations. Our brochure 
“The Story of American Walnut” 
will tell you how to identify gen- 
uine American Walnut—how to get 
your money’s worth in buying 
furniture. 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Room 2803, 616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your bro- 
chure on American Walnut. 


Address 





HE PELOUZE “HEM GAUGE” is an unvarying measure 
for hems, tucks, ruffles; distances between buttons and 
button holes, b sand eyes,and many other uses where a precise 
measure is required, Nickel plated 25 Cents in Notion Dep'te 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct Post paid 


PELOUZE MBG. CO., 232 E. Ohio St., CHICAGO 


"AMERICAN 


Double Closet Capacity— 
|Keopelothes neat and ready for next wearing 
Each Dacor Hook holds six garment hangers: 
| thesetofthree fully equips theaverage closet 
$1 the set of 3, or $4 per dozen 
at your dealer or direct from factory 

DAVIS TOOL & ENGINEERING COMPANY 
\ 6481 Epworth Boulevard, Detroit 
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HIS fascinating Fashion 

Book shows pictures of 
Mary Abbort’s latest collection 
of French inspired frocks, in 
the latest Spring styles—as de- 
signed bythe leading couturiers 
of Europe. You can own these 
dainty dresses for actually less 
than the material alone would 
ordinarily cost 


me gears ASG, 


| { i) 


ERTH ROBERT frocks are 

cut out to your individual 

measure. They reach you with 

all the intricate details com- 

pletely finished. You need no 
dressmaking experience, nor 

} need you worry about patterns, 
fabrics or trimmings. Simply 
sew up the seams—and a Paris 

gown is yours. 





you, bysending, | 

at once, forthis 1 

Free Book of | 
, Abbort’s Fashion Book to 
| 


Name 


Fashions — and 
adopting the 


BERTH ROBERT, 1239 Broadway, New York 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send Mary 


\ 
| 
h\ 
4 G 
Send today for 
your copy of 
Mary cAbbott’s 
Style Book. It's 





Berth Robert 
method of dress 
hasten. ] Address 





BERTH ROBERT eve rs wwerveces 


free. USE THE 
COUPON. 


eed, 
1239 BROADWAY 
Dept.G, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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Books of Escape 
- novel of escape. Detective, mystery, ad- 
| eaten. romance, fantasy, travel, type and 
problem stories all offer escape from the pres- 
sure of reality. But to each seeker, his own 


og to eac h ——. a -wypanoe de The 
,r test is < cat » , Pas a 
GtADOENG Yovrn axttTCcCHKHEeEn =” ow" 


For advice on books to buy for yourself or 
as gifts to others, write Mrs. Blair, Joplin, 
Missouri. She will be glad to give you the 
benefit of her experience. Always enclose 


a stamped, addressed envelope for her reply 


DREAMS 


By John Richard Moreland 








THE foolish little dream 
I dreamed 
Was but a tinseled toy— 0 
Life shattered it 
To make me seek 


Gay, captivating shades of red, yellow, blue and greennow 
bring light and gladness into the housewife’s workshop. And the Fulton 
Household Helpers, which have lightened tiresome duties for so many 
busy women, are now available in a selection of pretty colors, to harmo- 


























| 
nize with this modern trend in decoration. Each of the articles described A richer, deeper joy. d 
below may now be had in Chinese Red, Apple Green, Delft Blue or s ‘ 
Canary Yellow. These beautiful enamel finishes will add to your pleasure A ° ; 
in using what scores of women call the handiest utensils in their homes. LAND I have lived to bless Mi 
Th 7 off 
The Bluebird Indoor Clothes Line Reel For keeping recipes where they are easy The hour fe 
is a most convenient device for drying to use, the Polly Prim Recipe Cabinet is That brought me tears and rue. tir 
clothes in the house. It is made of steel, | unequalled. It is made of steel, and con- Life bad . j n 
and contains 30 feet of good line, with a tains 50 blank cards, as well as 20 index ije Dade me dream gl 
ring on the outer end and a locking de- cards. The clips on the lid hold the | 4 preater dre $1 
vice to hold the line taut at any desired recipe you are using in vein nee. Pa | A greater dream, or 
length. Ten midget clothes pins are your cards remain always clean and legible An / » drean ume t z or 
. Se a ly ee | ind lo! the dream came true . 
a Price, $0 cents. All of these worksavers are = aa -- 
With its long handle which on sale at hardware, depart- 9 fr) , T 
spans the distance from the ment and furniture stores, L. | 
waistline to the floor, the or may be obtained direct, (a. 
Polly Prim Dust Pan saves post prepaid. Give your } 
much back-breaking work. It dealer's name and state color f= 


hasalarge dust chamber, desired when ordering. | 
a dust- retaining hump, 
and a reinforced steel edge 
which makes everything go 
into the pan—not under it. 
Price, $1-25 Address Dep't. 41. 
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on 


An interesting booklet is | 
included with each order or 
will be sent free upon request. 


‘A BIT O’ 
for” 


By Betty Warner 





Just a Bit-a-Fellar, 
Lookin’ mighty wise, 
Stubby nose all wrinkled up, 
Starry bits o’ eyes. 


PATENT NOVELTY COMPANY 
FULTON ILLINOIS In 








Every Housewife J 
will be interested in the Silver UST a Bit-a-Fellar, 
Polish of 101 uses. Comes in . +, 9 = 
creamy paste form—no dust Hair a bit o° down, 
\ no waste. Ideal for silver, Kind 0 crinkled up a bit, 
bath fixtures, cut glass, mir- 7 Ay 
rors, windows, auto, etc. Ask Corn silk turnin’ brown. 
Dept., Drug, Hardware, Auto 
Accessory Stores or send 25c 
for trial tin. 


PMetalglas Mfg¢.Co.,Box KG, Marengo, Ill. Jusr a Bit-a-Fellar, 





Cleans Seot Puts Out 
Chimneys Chitaney 


Destroyer Fie: 








Cold winds have no terrors for those who | » velvet cheek : 4 
use IMP in stove and furnace. If you could | Chubby velve J che ek, a 
see the soot in your chimney and flues Dimples chasin’ in and out, fr 
you'd be scared IMP safeguards your > = "oe 1 seek B 
house: saves fuel: aids heating and cooking Playin’ hide and seek. , 


by keeping chimneys and flues free of soot 
Fire experts claim if people would use IMP 
every five or six weeks there would be less 
fires and better service from stoves and 
heaters No danger, flame or explosion 
No work, muss or smell. Just throw handy 
package on HOT fire. Guaranteed SAFE, 
SURE and satisfactory. IMP is the ONL Y 


WAS HDAY ; 


STEPS 93. | 


Lips a bit o’ rose, 


GTANRin tysmehat hans *are uneeod Puckered sort o’ pussled like, 
ket all “| 7 D 













with results 


How a Bit-a-Baby Boy, j 

F. C. FOARD & CO., Inc. wnshi Ne Fingers clingin’ tight, | 

Dept. F, Box 481, Bridgeport, Ct. | | An’ that bit o’ twisted smile, 
Clothes Drier Keeps our hearts alight. 


product for wood soot or creosote. If your line ign : ite r ace W onder if he knows— : 
dealer doesn’t handle it, give his name and yo Rp Ee " ibe F 
address and send $1.00 for 2 packages or GD — send hte " « 
50c for one. Money back if not pleased ® CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP., Cedar Falls, lowa ff | 

| 
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Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book’ 
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With Glass Doors 








1T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made forand universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout thecountry. Madein sectionsof dif- 
ferent sizes, combining utility, economy and attrac- 
tiveappearance, Pricecompleteasshown above, with 
non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
glass doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, 
$15.75. In quartered oak or in imitation mahogany 
or walnut (willow), $18.25. In genuine mahogany 
or walnut, $23.50. Other styles at correspondingly 
low prices. Shipped direct from factory or 
warehouse at a big saving TO YOU. Write for 
new catalog No. 28. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. ¥. 

Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 18% 

Branch Office and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo- 

New York Show Room, 130 W, 42d St. 
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ens need never Sao’: 


g Goro 


You can quickly free your hands from the un 
friendly aroma of dish water or onions. Just 
apply a few drops of Chamberlain's Hand Lotion 

and the odor vanishes! 
lotion has wo Siete value 
beautifie: 
it leaves 


This marvelous new 
it deodorizes, heals and 
Over each tiny pore, 
a mrenee ting film—an 
that guards the 

t be auty of your hands 





1—See how this 











invisible glove 
Protects the pores 


B— No protection 





Pores inflamed b before and after do 
dirt and cold F work asy to apply 
ickly. Prove its marvel 

| TRIAL SIZE at our expense by 
FREE for our one-week bottle 


mberlain Laboratories 


| Send for it Ma 
el 28 Sixth, Des Moines 


lowa 


Chamberlain . 


HAND LOTION 


“The Invisible Glove” 1927 





eagzaved | Invit Visiting 
fashionable = 
i correct in form 
tarmac Direct from the nation’s oN png 
mple bo sik yet inexpensive. Write for loan of 


race. "314 Eye St 





+, N. E.,, Washington, 0.C. 





‘The Disappearance of the 


Farmer 
(Continued from page 88) 


industries of every description except that of 
| the farm. 


Think what benefit it would be to the farm- | 
lers if the same condition could be established 
for the farm! The cost of production then 


| perity, and place it upon the 
| every other industry. 


ey of his product. 
| He 
| much as the railway does, and farm life would 
| be entirely renovated. 
|a drudgery and care, 
| ness and increasing desperation on the part of 


would include not only what the farmer had to 


| buy in the way of seed and fertilizer, agricul 
| tural implements, etc. 


. but also his labor, his 
wife’s labor, the labor of his childre *n, and the 
labor he hires would ail be computed in the 
He could then demand 
as a unified organization a reasonable profit. 
could then make on his investment 


as 


No longer would it be 
with increasing indebted- 


the farmer and his wife. It would become a 
paying business which would attract other 
people and capital, restore the farm to pros 
same plane as 





One can hardly realize the improvement | 
which would take place in the attitude of the 
farmer’s wife. Her mental reaction to the 
farm would be revolutionized; her health 
would be promoted; her |view of life would bx 
rosy. This transmutation of a losing business 
such as the farm is today, to a paying business 
such as the farm will be tomorrow when thes« 
conditions are fulfilled, would mean health and 
happiness to the farmer's wile. 


Solving the Farm Problem" 


It is hardly possible, in the scope of one ar- 
ticle, to go much further in describing how this 
revolution and this miracle may be performed. 
As it is so important, however, a few observa- 


| tions based solely upon scientific facts may not | 
| 


| 


}any industry affected with public interest. 





be considered amiss. 

I have shown how the actual cost of the 
farmer’s product can be obtained. How, 
then, can the farmer be unionized in such a way 
as to demand the same consideration for his 
business that every other business now has? 

The solution of this problem is a perfectly 
simple one. Congress has the power to declare 


Especially has it this power in times of war. 
The proper Congressional action for farm relief 
would be an Act which would declare agricul- 
tural industry affected with public interest, 
and to have the same rights as other public 
utilities possess. 

Some persons may say that such an Act 
would be unconstitutional. These Acts have | 
been passed already for other industries, and | 
the constitutionality of them has not been 
questioned. Why should it then be questioned 
when it pertains to the greatest and most fun 
damental of all industries—that which pro- | 
vides our food and clothing? Certainly there 
can be no other industry which is so vital a 
public interest as that. At any rate, until the 
Courts should declare such an Act unconstitu- 
tional, it is worth while to urge its passage. 
Such an Act of Congress would at once relieve 
the whole stress on agricultural industry and 
entitle the farmer engaged in a public utility to 
demand the same rights as are accorded the 
railway, the gasworks, and the electrical works | 
of the country. These provisions which give | 
them a profit have not been declared uncon- 
stitutional, and it seems to me the declaration 
of the industry of agriculture as a matter of 
public interest would secure the approval of 
our courts. 

One objection to this plan is this, that it 
would raise the cost of our food supply. Per- 
haps it would, for the time being. So has the 
high cost of labor raised the cost of living. So 
has the high cost of transportation raised the 
cost of living. So has the high cost of gas and 
electricity raised the cost of living. People 
are accustomed to pay these increased prices. 
They may grumble but they know they have to 
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VERYTHING you need to have and 

keep floors beautifully polished is in- 
cluded in the Old English Waxer-Polisher 
Outfit at Special $3.90 price. Consists of 
following supplies actually worth $5.10; 1 
Old English Waxer-Polisher worth $3.90 
itself, can Old English Paste Wax worth 45c, 
pint can Old English Liquid Wax worth 75c, 
and valuable book on ‘‘Floor Care.”’ 


You merely glide the Waxer-Polisher over © 
your floors. It goes everywhere — under 
heavy furniture, under radiators, right up 
to the baseboard. With it you can both 
apply the wax and polish the floor without 
stooping or kneeling. Can be used with 
either paste or liquid wax. 


For sale at paint, hardware, drug, house-fur- 

nishing, department stores. If your dealer cannot 

supply you, send check or money-order with coupon 
below. Manufactured by makers of the famous 


Old English Wax 


The A. S. Boyle Co., 1380 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Send me an Old English Waxing Outfit at Special 
$3.90 price (Denver and West, $4.25; anada, 
$4.50; Winnipeg and West, $5.00), enclosed. 


Name 


Address 





This Fair Chance~ 
is due your baby 


To him you owe the vital benefits of all possible 
fresh air and sunshine. To let him safely enjoy 
them summer or winter, indoors or out, have aim 
sleep, play. nap or frolic in 4 protective 


Kippie-KOOP 


The Screened Crib 
She Baby Balhinetic No peril from falls, animals 
Kippie-BATH ine (ain irom i 


Folding Tub 
ft. warm f 


vermin, 


and 
mother 





Free Book 


picturing un- 
{ Kiddie-Koop 





oe Va nd sizes to satisfy your 

2 need Write E. M. Trimble Mig. 

/ Co., Dept. 121, 1040 Jay St, 
é Rochester, N. Y¥. 


Chim ble 


“Nursery ‘Furniture 
Kiddie-Baths - Playards - Cribs - Kiddie-Koops 
In using advertisements see page 6 









‘The Disappearance of the 
| Farmer 


eneral Use 
Give Me a Bissell’’ 


O writes a lady from 

Tylertown, Miss. 
And her sentiment is 
that of thousands of 
up-to-date housewives 
and of housekeeping 
authorities. 





With amazing ease 
and efficiency, the Mod- 
ern Cyco Ball-Bearing 
Bissell gathers those 
elusive dust balls from under the beds, the | 
crumbs from under the dining room table, | 
sand from the children’s shoes—muss and 
litter of every sort. 


Just a thumb- roman 
empties it 


Many women keep a Bissell on each floor, | 
thus saving steps and time. The cost of the | 
first half-dozen brooms it saves pays for a 
Bissell which lasts for years. Play-size Bissells | 
for a few dimes. At department, housefur- 
nishing, furniture, and hardware stores. 


Booklet of Bissell Models, or Circular on 
How to get best results from your present 
sweeper, on request. 


* 
BI CARPET SWEEPER CO., GRAND L MICH. 


Carpet Sweeper 


Send two cent stamp for 
generous sample of this wheatcereal 
flavored with barley malt. Cooks in 


two minutes; excellent for infant 
feeding; makes many tasty dishes. 
Write name and address plainly 
and tell us your grocer’s name. 


) Camppect Cereat Co. 


Northfield, 


a ‘s) Minnesota 
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| present-day 
| can not continue indefinitely to sell his prod- 


do it. Why should they not then pay fora slight 
increase in the cost of food and clothing? It 
would be very slight. In a loaf of bread which 
weighs a pound, there is only 60 per cent. of 
wheat product, and the rest is water. At 


the value of six-tenths of a pound of wheat at 
that rate is less than one cent, and if the cost 
of wheat should be doubled so as to be $2.80, 
less than a cent more would pay for the in- 
creased price of the loaf. 

But another fact should not be forgotten. 
To put agriculture on a paying basis would 
enable the farmer to improve his processes and 
his machinery, by means of which the cost of 
production could be greatly reduced. In the 
end there would be no increase in the price of 
agricultural products to the consumer from 
putting the agricultural industry on a paying 
and ethical basis. 

I can imagine what a change there would be 
in the letters I would get from: farmers’ wives 
if this desirable solution of the farm problem 
could be secured. How much happier the 
farmer’s wife would be! How much better to 
find the farmer’s sons staying at home and not 
going to the city! How much more likely 
would the farmer’s daughter be to marry a 
farmer and stay in the country! Everything 
would be prosperous. 

If the present condition continues, the 
farmer will soon disappear. He 





ucts at less than cost. The end is not far off. 
Then the cost’of food and clothing will rise to 
wartime peaks. All our people will suffer be- 
cause today we refuse to put the farm on a 
paying basis. As a means of better health, as 
a means for the prolongation of life, as a means 
of greater resistance to the inroads of disease, 
as a means of keeping the farmer’s wife away 
from the hospital of the insane, such a solution 


|of the farm problem is devoutly to be wished. 


The Rural Value of Good Housekeeping 
MONG the most pathetic letters that I 
receive are those from segregated and iso- 

lated readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, many of 
them living in localities so sparsely settled that 
the nearest doctor may be many miles away. 
They have no benefit of modern conditions 
incident to the aggregation of human beings 
in thickly settled regions. Their needs are of 
such a character that it would be well if Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING could properly minister to 
them. 

When I get a letter from a reader of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING thus situated in a lonely and 
distant spot, I feel then like disobeying—and I 
do disobey—my rule not to prescribe any reme- 


|dies, nor any particular surgical or medical 


treatment. I tell the isolated housewife the 
simple things which she may do with the simple 
remedies which she may have. 

| Nine years ago, in the October number of 
| Goon HouseKEE PING, under the title of “The 
Mother’s Medicine Chest,” I described the | 
simple remedies for the three C’s, viz., Colds, 
Colic, and Constipation. In this article I have 
discussed the remedies for the three I’s, Isola- 
tion, Insolvency, and Insanity—all only too 
common in the life of those who live on farms. 
The three C’s, however, will not be wholly 
forgotten. 

First of all, a simple germicide. The most 
common and easily obtainable is borax. A 
half-saturated solution of borax can be pre- 
pared by adding an excess of borax to water and 
boiling it. Be sure that some undissolved borax 
remains. Cool and dilute the soluble portion 
with an equal volume of water. If obtainable, 
a more powerful germicide, especially for 
wounds, should be kept at hand. Hypochlorite 
of Soda, known in the World War as the Carrel 
Dakin Solution, is ideal for this purpose. 

For a laxative, the common medicines are 
milk of magnesia, citrate of magnesia, and 

‘castor oil. Any one of these may be given to 


present a bushel of wheat is worth about $1.40 | 








a little 








Lo INCREASE the nourishment and 
give a delicious flavor to soups, stews, 
gravies, sauces, fish, meats, vegetables and 
salads, “‘add a little ‘Lemco’.”’ 


The Original Beef Extract 
“‘Lemco”’ is J. von Liebig’s pure beef 
essence, endorsed by the medical profes. 
sion and recognized since 1865 as the most 
highly concentrated extract of prime beef. 


Appetizing Recipes 

There are dozens of daily uses for ‘‘Lemco.” 

A quarter teaspoon makes a cup of the 
most delicious beef bouillon. Leftovers 
seasoned with “Lemco” afford many 
appetizing delicacies, rich in food-values 
because of the concentrated nourishment. 
For children, “Lemco” with milk is a 
healthful and easily digested food, giving 
substance without bulk. 

Send for Free 


“Lemco” Cook Book with helpful 
suggestions for new recipes. 
“Lemco” is sold at the best drug and 
grocery stores. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write to 

Lamont, Corliss & Company 

135 Hudson Street, New York 
U. S. Distributors for 

Oxo Limited, London, England 





LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF BEEF 








GOOD THINGS TO EAT 


—and how to prepare and serve them 


| These Good Housekeeping Institute bulletins 

}contain tested recipes for many delicious 

| dishes—methods that effect economies in 

}time and money. Fully illustrated, clear 
| directions. 


0 The Etiquette of Serving Breakfast 
Luncheon and Dinner (New) 5c 
0 Full Flavored Vegetables (New) § 
0 Timeand Temperature Cooking Chart 
on Oilcloth (New) 25e 
O Canning Methods Up-to-Date (New) 25¢ 
0) Recipes by Chart—Bride’s Cookery 
Primer Schedules, Series 3 (New) 25c 
D Recipes by Chart —Bride’s C ‘ookery 
Primer Schedules, Series 2 
2 Salads and Salad Dressings 
() Vegetable Main Dishes 
() Desserts in Variety 
() Frozen Dishes and Iced Drinks 
(©) Sandwiches and Hors d’Ocuvres 
C) Pies and Pastries 
() Jellies, Jams and Pickles 
() Fish and Shellfish Cookery 
Cooking by Temperature 
| Check those you want, Send stamps, amuenier or check 
(not cash) to Goop Housexeerinc Butietin Servic, 
| 119 West 40th St., New York City. 
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young or old in moderation without danger of | 
injury, but none should be used continuously. | 
For protection against constipation the diet | 
should be patterned in harmony with my | 
leaflet on that subject which every rural 
mother should have. (A list of my leaflets is 
given in the heading of my Question-Box, 
page 94.) 

Remedies for colds: There are none except 
care and time. The housewife should have a 
package of 4 to 2% grain quinine pills. One 
of the % grain pills is helpful for a child, and 
one or two of the larger size for grown persons 
in cases of malaria. 

Devices: A syringe for administering enemas 
or other liquids should be provided. For chil- | 
dren, enemas should be limited to one or two 
ounces of warm water in which is dissolved a 
small granule of soap. The enema should be 
administered under low pressure so as not to 
distend the rectum of the child. Larger quan- | 
tities can be used for grown persons, and under 
higher pressure. 

A medicine dropping tube; a measuring 
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‘$00 found a. 
new type of rug 


By Mary STARKE 


“Its been a thrilling discovery. 

I didn’t know I could find 
rugs so versatile. It just seems 
as if they ‘had everything’. 
They’re made entirely of wool 
in patterns that fairly set your 
heart to throbbing. And 
they’re all in those cosy, home-like oval 
and round shapes everybody wants! 
What a relief to get away from straight 
lines and sharp corners. 





—a2 SSE 














glass for liquids, and a simple balance with 
weights are desirable; also a sprayer such as is 
sold at any drug store, for spraying the throat 
and nostrils in cases of colds or sore throat, is | 
necessary. The spray may be a germicide of | 
either borax or hypochlorite of soda, which is | 
more powerful; or a teaspoonful of salt dis- 
solved in a pint of water is usually quite satis- | 
factory. | 


for re-decorating. Now I can give each room 
its own personality. 


S 
‘Woot 0 Rwa2 


It is splendid, too, to find so many sizes. 
Among them wasa little throw rug not more 
than three feet long for that spot in front of 
the library hearth. Then there wasa largeoval, 
nine feet by twelve, that I intend to use in 
the living room with small ones to match. 
There seemed to be no limit, all in this 
marvelous patented Wool “O” texture... 
And I almost forgot—every rug is reversible. 
You must see them.” — Mary Starke. 

a 


Se _<l 
Dot OR 


And, oh, the colors. In combinations to 
fulfill my fondest dreams. Soft, pastel 
shades that make you think of moonlight 
and honeysuckle. And bright, sunny hues 
that bring romance to the darkest 
corner. They just inspire your 
imagination. Only looking at 
them gave me a dozen ideas 


Remedies to Keep on Hand 
The following household remedies are recom- 
mended: 


‘ ~ 
\ A 


~ Wool O Rua 


Borax Solution 

Hypochlorite of Soda 

Quinine in capsules 

Milk of magnesia 

Citrate of magnesia 

Salt solution, teaspoonful in pint of water 
Olive oil 

Castor oil 

Codliver oil 


“ “ 


Wool ‘‘O”’ Rugs are sold in rug departments everywhere. 
A 22 x 36 inch Wool “‘O” costs $4.75; a 25 x 42 inch is 
$6.50. Larger sizes in proportion. The company making 
them is the Wool ““O” Co., with studios at 1101 Frankford 
Ave., Phila., Pa. 

Send today for Colored Illustrations, Portfolio “F’” 











Devices 
Syringe 
Sprayer 
Measuring Glass for liquids 
Medicine dropper 
Simple balance 
Weights furnished with Balance 


A silver half-dollar weighs 192.90 grains; : 


e 
; C 7 a 
silver quarter of a dollar weighs 00.45 grains: ZS OUss 
a dime weighs 38.58 grains, and a_ nickel 
weighs 77.16 grains. 
A teaspoonful equals one fluid dram, a des- 


sertspoonful equals two fluid drams, and a 
tablespoonful equals four fluid drams. 


This new Spring Style Book is yours 
Free! One copy is reserved here for 
you—waiting for you to send for it. 


Styles Approved by Seven Cities 


Lane Bryant’s seven Large Retail Stores 
give us a complete opportunity to see 
exactly what the most stylish women 
are wearing. The Style Store of Lane 


Books the Isolated Reader Should Have 


“Food, Health and Growth,” by Dr. L. 
Emmett Holt, published by The Macmillan 

me Co., N. Y. City 
= Care ao Feeding of Children,” by Dr. L. 
“mmett H ishe ? dle ; 
e - 4 A, ale, publi hed by D. Appleton & Bryant, in Fifth Avenue’s shopping cen- 


gr A Ee : tre, caters exclusively to New York’s 
- be of the Baby, by Dr. J. Crozer best dressed townie And so eons 
Phil vik a by W. B. Saunders Co., Lane Bryant Style Book brings you 
Philadelphia, Pa. l Fifth 

‘Nutrition of Mother and Child,” by Dr. C. natiecse-hananr gay panties 


Ulysses Moore, published by J. B. Lippin- Lane Bryant Sizes 
( "*hilade ‘. aie 

is ott Co., I hiladelphia, Pa. Lane Bryant garments are not merely 
arenthood and the Newer Psychology,” by larger sizes—but are re-designed styles, 


Dr. Frank : . re-proportioned not onl fit, b 
. an Howarc 1 . e-proportioned not only to fit, but to 
by G > ama Fone hardson, published slenderize the stout figure. Every woman 
ugens lif, r. 1am’s Sons, N. Y. ¢ ity of full figure, every stout miss, should 
“implitying Motherhood,” by Dr. Frank see for herself the new beauty that comes 
Howard Richards m, published by G. P with Lane Bryant Styles . .. Send for your 
Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. City : 


free copy of this book. Save money on 

Dresses, Coats, Suits, Hats, Shoes and all 
THE isolated mother should recognize the 
act that medicines, as a rule, do not cure. 


accessories. One copy is yours FREE 
] -4 
hey only he lp nature to effect a cure. I have 


ee = such simple remedies as can do 

ta, Pope powerful remedies should 

ve ately " vt by the advice and under 

* the el a the physician. Otherwise, 
y may re harm than good. 


Slenderizing Fashions 
for Stout Women 
and Misses 


Sizes 36 to 58 Bust 


fane Pryant 


Address Dept. 12, 39th STREET AT FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Retail Stores: New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, Baltimore, Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia 

















In using advertisements see page 0 























Sthis beautiful 
. new art bridge set 


Imagine winning this charming bridge 
set... strong, durable table and four 
double - strength, padded -seat folding 
chairs to match. You can win one ofthe 5 
free sets by sending in one of the five best 
solutions to the bridge questions. Or, if 
your answer is one of the ten second-best 
solutions received, you will be awarded a 
handsomely decorated bridge table. 

Go to your dealer and sec these beautiful 
prizes in a variety of gay colors—Canary 
Yellow, Jade Green and Chinese Red lacquer, 
with two-tone legs and decorated tops of 
various materials. 


HOW TO WIN THE BRIDGE SETS 
With the hand given below what would be 
the correct AUCTION BRIDGE declarations, 
score love-all? Spades: A-K-4-3-2; Hearts: 
6-5-3: Diamonds: 9-4; Clubs: Q-8-4. (A) If it 
be held by South (Dealer). (B) Ifit be held by 
West (Second Hand), South (Dealer) having 
bid one No Trump. (C) Ifit be held by North 
(Third Hand), South and West both having 
passed. (D) If it be held by North (Third 
Hand), South having bid one No Trump and 
West having passed. (E) State in not more 
than 50 words which of the above four ques- 
tions is the most difficult, and why? 
Rules of the Contest: 1, Everybody except Carrom 
errece mag conser. 2. Write answers to AUCTION 
BRIDGE questionson plain paper,and mail them to us, 
not later than midnight, February4, 1928. 3. Write your 
name and address in upper left hand corner of paper. 
4. Upon entering this contest you agree toabide by the 
decisions of MK. MILTON C. WORK, SOLE JUDGE. 
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I thought I could guess the ways in which 
such funds as the Bishop has at his disposal 
would go. I wished that I could add to them a 
hundredfold myself. And the neglected gar- 
den seemed to me, as we left it, more beau- 
tiful than ever. It taught me my second lesson, 
that we have no right to “keep up appear- 
ances” at the expense of things that really 
matter. The next time I hesitate to give money 
to charity, I shall think of the Bishop’s garden, 
and reflect a long time before I decide against 
it. 

“How old is the house?” I asked my pleas- 
ant guide, as we walked slowly back to the 
drawing-room across the lawn, where the little 
girls were already beginning to gather. 

“What we see from here is the new part. 
Only two hundred years old. The chapel is 
modern, too. But the other parts are much 
older. You must see the room we call Henry 
the Seventh’s Hall.” 

This beautiful paneled apartment, hung with 
portraits of early Kings and Queens of Eng- 
land, was, I learned, often used for young 
people’s dances now; and it gave me a fresh 
thrill to think that the normal and pleasant 
festivities of youth could have such auspices 
and such a setting. There was a thrill, too, in 
passing the staircase, and seeing the roll of the 
Bishops of London, from the “‘Wulfs” of the 
Saxons in the earliest days of Christian Eng- 
land, down to the present time. What a tra- 
dition to uphold! And how nobly it is upheld! 


The Bishop of London 

Returning to the drawing-room and asking 
for Henry, I was told that he was with the 
Bishop in his study, and that the Bishop would 
like to have me join them there. I found them 
seated side by side, engaged in earnest con- 
versation. 

“T am talking to your son about the spiritual 
life of boys and girls in the United States,” the 
Bishop said, motioning me to sit down also. “I 
was there last year. I went to Harvard and 
some other universities, and to several colleges 
and schools. Everywhere I was struck with 
the same thing: there is no regular religious 
instruction, as there is in England, given as a 
matter of course to children from their earliest 
years. The tendency seems to be for parents 
and institutions of learning to say: ‘I must not 
try to force my child to believe something that 
may be repugnant to him later on. shall 
wait until he is old enough to think for him- 
self, and then let him decide what he would 
like to do about religion.’ But tell me this: 
How is a young man to have a normal spirit- 
ual life if it does not begin until he is twenty 
years old? You would not prevent a baby 
from learning to walk because he might 
stumble, or a schoolboy from learning to read 
because he might make mistakes! Spiritual de 
velopment, like physical and mental develop- 
ment, must begin with infancy if it is to be 
normal. Certainly a child should not be forced; 
but certainly he should be informed, guided, 
helped; taught Bible stories, shown the beauty 
of worship and the power of prayer. There is 
room for a great ry of opinion certainly. 
It is not harmful; it is helpful. But how can 
this opinion be int lige ntly formed without in- 
formation and Inspiration?’ 

Phe Bishop talked for some time in this vein, 
not with the air of a critic, but with concern 


and sadness. He did not quote that immortal 


line from the Proverbs—‘Where there is no 
vision the people perish”; but I knew that was 
what, in substance, he meant. And as he 


talked the criminal neglect of which we are 
guilty as a nation when we fail to give our chil 
dren religious instruction seemed clearer to me 
than ever before—a neglect about which I for 
one shall decline to be silent in the future 
And that was the third lesson I learned that 
day 

“T must go now and greet those dear children 
on the lawn before | slip away,” the Bishop 


said at length, “but first, kneel down, you two, 
and let me give you my blessing.” 

Then with closed eyes we listened to those 
wonderful words, 

“The Lord bless and keep you; the Lord 
cause His countenance to shine upon you and 
give you peace—both now and forevermore.” 

There was a long moment of silence; the lit- 
tle study seemed flooded with stillness and 
sanctity; and when at last we rose and said 
good-bye, the beauty of that blessing went with 
us on our way. 

From Fulham Palace in London, I want you 
to go with me to the Vatican in Rome. And 
before I tell you the details of this memorable 
experience, I want to make a few general re- 
marks on the subject of such visits, as I find 
they are subject to much misunderstanding. 
An audience with His Holiness Pope Pius XI 
is obtained, as an audience with any other great 
dignitary, either lay or clerical, is obtained—by 
means of proper introductions and recommen- 
dations, and for valid reasons, and in no other 
way. A general audience, at which large num- 
bers of persons are received at the same time, 
is simple to secure; it is surrounded by a sur- 
prisingly small amount of red tape; I have had 
two such audiences already and know whereof 
I speak. A private audience is necessarily 
more difficult of attainment. The Pope is the 
head of a great church which comprises scores 
of millions of members, the burdens of admin- 
istration which rest upon him are heavy, and 
his valuable time is not at the disposal of those 
who seek it carelessly or needlessly. He is also 
the rightly reverenced leader of a great faith; 
as such, it is unthinkable that those who are not 
prepared to render him respect should be per- 
mitted to approach him. A few unfortunate 
and inexcusable occurrences, when persons sup- 
posed to be worthy of the honor of being re- 
ceived have abused it, have properly moved 
those entrusted with the granting of audiences 
to a greater caution than would otherwise have 
been contemplated; and this state of affairs is 
quite as true of the Quirinal as of the Vatican 
Aside from these limitations, which are even 
less rigid than those which would surround 
most important personages, there are no re 
strictions to securing an audience, either gen- 
eral or private. It is an injustice to suppose 
that Protestants—or even non-Christians, for 
that matter—are not courteously received at 
the Vatican, or that they are liable to proselyt- 
ing in one form or another after they have 
entered it; and it is an insult to imagine that 
financial inducements have either weight or 
influence. 

At the Vatican 

Proper preliminaries having passed, the news 
that I would be received in private audience 
reached me in Lausanne; and carrying with me 
the telegram which had given me this assur- 
ance, I presented myself at the Secretariat of 
the Vatican the morning after my arrival in 
Rome—an arrival which followed closely upon 
the receipt of this telegram. A pleasant-faced 
young usher spoke to me in excellent English, 
and conducted me immediately across the 
waiting-room to an equally young and pleasant 
priest, who sat behind a large desk and who 
looked up immediately and kindly. 

“Mrs. Keyes?” he said cordially. “‘We were 
expecting you. Monsignor Caccia, who has 
charge of audiences, as you know, is out for the 
moment, but I am his secretary. Is this your 
son? You would like, I suppose, to have him 
received also? And is there any one else with 
you ‘i 

Overcome with so much friendliness, I mur- 
mured that there was another son and a young 
cousin. 

‘They will be welcome,” the secretary said 
simply. “You are, | understand, pressed for 
time and do not wish to remain in Rome very 
long. Iam afraid that nothing can be arranged 
for tomorrow, because the President of @ 
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Republic is to be received, and that, of course, 
will be a long, official visit. But certainly by 
the day after—in any case the invitation will 
reach you the evening beforehand—you know 
that, of course, since you have already been 
received in general audience. Yes, but this 
time you are to have one of your own. I am 
only sorry it can not take place tomorrow.” 

[had expected to wait for at least a week, so 
I was quite dumbfounded at the apology for 
twenty-four hours’ delay. Also, I had ex- 
pected some special instructions as to what I 
should say and do at the audience, and espe- 
cially as to what I might write about it efter- 
ward, for | had heard that little latitude in 
this regard was permitted. So I lingered in 
order to give the pleasant young secretary an 
opportunity to impart information and utter 
admonition. Neither was forthcoming. He 
had obviously said all that he intended to say, 
unless it was my own wish to prolong the con- 
versation; and expressing my thanks and ap- 
preciation, | took my departure. 

The following evening, just before dinner, 
there was a knock at the door of my salon and 
upon opening this door, I was confronted by a 
smiling messenger in dark livery, who handed 
me a large, limp envelope bearing the seal of 
the Vatican, and then, still smiling, vanished 
as quickly as he had come. Tearing open the 
letter, I read that His Holiness Pope Pius XI 
would receive Mrs. Frances Parkifson Keyes 
and three other persons the following day at 
a quarter before one. The audience had been 
granted, as the secretary had foretold, after the 
lapse of one day! 


We Make Ready 

The next morning, the boys, all much ex- 
cited and in full evening dress, were waiting 
for me when I came out of my room wearing 
the gown which had been made for the occa- 
sion— a soft, black silk covered with still softer 
black lace, long-sleeved, high-necked, and 
reaching to my ankles. You might not suppose 
that such a costume could be graceful or becom- 
ing, but I assure you that it was, and even my 
critical bodyguard, violently opposed to som- 
ber clothing of any sort, agreed that it was 
“wonderful-looking”’! 

\ few minutes later our limousine turned be- 
hind the semi-circle of columns which sur- 
rounds the piazza in front of St. Peter’s, and 
we went on, behind and beyond the great 
church, to an immense courtyard at the en- 
trance of which two members of the Swiss 
guard; in their picturesque and colorful cos- 
tumes of red and blue and yellow, were stand- 
ing and saluted as we passed. In front of the 
door where we alighted, other guards were 
waiting; and one of these detained us for an 
instant with a request that we should show our 
invitation. Then we were motioned toward a 
staircase, which, as we mounted it, seemed end- 
ess. It went on and on and up and up in a 
succession of low, broad, gray stone steps, until 
at last we came to the cloakroom—which I 
remembered from a previous visit—where per- 
sons who are to be received in general audience 
leave their wraps, and where, if anything incor- 
rect is discovered in their costume, they are 
detained until it has been rectified. This time, 
the attendant in crimson brocade livery who is 
stationed there waved us on to another at 
tendant similarly attired, who conducted us 
across a great apartment where little clusters 
ot people were already waiting to be received, 
into a smaller room, where still another gor- 
Beous attendant took us in charge. ‘This pro- 
cedure Was repeated several times, and in the 
Course of it, to my great uneasiness, my invi- 
lation was taken from me. My anxiety in- 
creased when we were motioned to chairs in a 
room where several other persons——an elderly 
lady with two lovely girls dressed in the pure 
white which is permitted to the young and un 
aarred instead of black, two officers in full 
ae — three or four sisters of charity 
. ready seated, and left there for what 
seemed an eternity. I felt sure that I had 
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blundered somewhere, that the audience was 
not to be a private one after all—everything 
that you can imagine. And then, just when it 
seemed that I could not endure the stillness and 
the suspense another instant, the master of 
ceremonies, a small, stooping man in military 
uniform came forward with my invitation 
safely in his hand and conducted us into still 
another room, where we found Monsignor 
Caccia waiting to receive us. 

This room was beautiful. Its walls were 
covered with crimson brocade, and several 
magnificent pictures hung upon them. At one 
end, facing the heavily-curtained windows, was 
a small throne; on either side, a table of ornate 
design, on one of which stood a replica of the 
famous statue of St. Cecilia, on the other a 
clock of lapis-lazuli. The formality and ele- 
gance of these surroundings might have proved 
overwhelming, had it not been for the cordial- 
ity and kindness of Monsignor Caccia. There 
was still a period of waiting before us; and in 
this period he talked with us, easily and pleas- 
antly, of all sorts of things, none of them of an 
ecclesiastical nature. He even indulged in sev- 
eral agreeable jests, which relieved the tension 
of the atmosphere amazingly. Meanwhile 
there was a subdued murmur of voices from the 
room beyond; and as this finally ceased, the 
door which led into it was flung open, and a 
tall, vigorous man dressed in a rough, brown 
habit, with the zeal of the missionary plainly 
written on his countenance, strode out of it and 
across the room in which we sat. It was plain 
that he had been giving a report of his work in 
foreign lands, and that it was this recital which 
had caused the delay. But as I saw that man’s 
expression, I did not begrudge one instant of 
the time he had consumed. I know, from per- 
sonal observation, the value of what men like 
him are doing, and the extent to which they 
throw their lives and souls into it. 


An Audience with the Pope 

The door opened again. A man dressed in 
simple, pure-white garments stood before us; 
a man wearing glasses, with a kind, earnest, 
scholarly face, not too grave to be friendly; dig- 
nified, impressive, but not unapproachable 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XI. We instantly 
knelt to receive the Papal benediction; but 
when this had been pronounced in Latin, ac- 
cording to custom, he repeated another in 
French, of general and all-embracing char- 
acter 

‘“*May God bless and keep you, and all those 
who are dear to you also. May He hear your 
prayers and grant your requests.” 

Then, after a slight pause, and still speaking 
in French, quietly and naturally he began to 
talk with us. How long had we been in Rome? 
And were we enjoying it?) Where did the boys 
go to college? Ah, yes, and how soon did they 
have to be back? He understood that I had 
seen something of Missions in the Orient, that 
I had been interested in them. Our replies 
were no more restricted than were his own 
words. Like Monsignor Seipel, the Chancellor 
of Austria, he spoke to me benevolently of my 
writing and of my travels. I did not feel as if 
I were talking with a stranger, but with some- 
one I had known a long time. The sense of un 
familiarity and weariness, of bewilderment and 
anxiety. which I had had earlier in the morn 
ing, left me completely. I was entirely at 
peace, like a traveler who rests after long wan 
dering. He seemed to me to interpret, as | had 
never heard them interpreted before, the words 
of Christ, “Come unto me, all ye that travail 
and are heavy-laden, and | will refresh you.” 


It is only the very great and the very good | 


who are able so to interpret. What I saw and 
heard impressed me greatly; but what I felt 
impressed me far, far more. 

Suddenly, dimly, I realized that the audience 
was over. The scholarly, saintly figure, so sim 
ply clad in pure white, who had been standing 
there talking with us so quietly and naturally, 
had blessed us again and passed into another 
room; the brief general audience had begun. 


| 
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Saying farewell to Monsignor Caccia, ye 
walked slowly back to the place where the boys 
had left their tall hats and white gloves, anq 
where we found another official of the Vatican 
Monsignor Pucci, waiting to speak to us, 

“T am in charge of the press at the Vatican.” 
he said, “and I shall make the announcement 
that you have been received. Of the details 
of the audience I shall ask you nothing ang 
report nothing, because I am sure you would 
like to tell those yourself.” 

So that, my dear, is what I have tried to do 
in writing to you! 

From Rome I want you to go with me to 
Rheims; for in Rheims resides one of the great. 
est figures in ecclesiastical Europe—His Enj- 
nence, Cardinal Lucon, dean of all the Car. 
dinals of France, the Archbishop who never 
left his diocese during the darkest days of the 
war, and who has lived, at the age of eighty. 
four, to see his beloved cathedral rise again 
from its ruins. The road from Paris to Rheims 
is a joyful revelation to us, an everlasting 
monument to the industry and courage of the 
French. Where four years ago there were 
black and barren fields, swept with rusty wire, 
studded with charred stumps, there are now 
smooth pastures, wide acres of grain, flocks of 
cattle and sheep peacefully grazing. Where, 
four years ago, there were shattered, roofless 
walls with only an occasional struggling sign 
of life, there are now trim villages, with flowers 
and lace curtains in the windows. The two 
younger boys, who have never been over this 
territory before, declared that if they had not 
known there had been a war, they would have 
supposed merely that an occasional fire had 
taken place. That so much can have been done 
in so short a time is nothing short of miraculous. 


Belleau Wood 

Taking a short detour, we went through 
Belleau Wood, where the Stars and Stripes fly 
proudly over the summit of the hill, for this 
soil, sanctified by the sacrifice of our men who 
died there, is American forever; and the little 
cemetery near it, no longer a sad and sandy 
waste, is green and beautiful with lovely little 
cottages for its guardians built on either side 
of its swinging gates. Then, pausing on the 
outskirts of the city, we visited the American 
Hospital for Children, which was built as a 
memorial to the Americans who fell in France 
during the Great War, and presented to the 
city of Rheims a little over two years ago. 

Dr. Marie-Louise Lefort, who was in charge 

of the American Temporary Hospital in 
Rheims during the war, is its director—a 
strong, splendid type of woman, with a fresh, 
smiling, rosy face framed with soft, gray hair. 
| She welcomed us cordially and took us all over 
the hospital, which is the last word in moder 
equipment, and which has, moreover, been 
made most attractive by frescoed walls, a roof- 
terrace, and a garden with a quiet pool and 
ancient gates. The affection in which Dr. 
| Lefort is held by her little patients was evident 
with every step we took; they hailed her with 
joy, suddenly springing up in their beds or 
running and catching at her skirts as she ap- 
proached; and the value of the work which she 
is doing is both self-evident and inestimable. 
| Every true American has felt a thrill of pride 
and joy that the restoration of the cathedral of 
Rheims has been hastened and _ facilitated 
| through the generosity of one of our greatest 
| financiers and philanthropists, Mr. Rockefeller; 
every true American should feel an equal thrill 
of joy in the establishment of this memorial 
| hospital, through the generosity of many Amer- 
ican friends of France, some giving much, 
| others little, according to their means. “As ye 
have done it to the least of these little ones, yé 
| have done it also unto me.” Truly the building 
| of this hospital has been no less a sacred service 
| than the rebuilding of the cathedral. 

Nor is this all. I wish every person who 
| talks carelessly about the contempt and dislike 
| in which the United States is held in France 
could go to Rheims; for there he would find, 
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| and would be obliged to admit, that it is re- 
| spected, venerated, and loved. The Rheims 
| cathedral and the American Hospital are not 
| only monuments to the worship of God and the 
healing of mankind; they are monuments to the 
everlasting affection which the United States 
and France have for each other. 

We were given a most touching example of 
this feeling when, the day after our arrival in 
Rheims, we went to see the restored cathedral, 

| which Henry and I had last visited when it was 
still in ruins. As we lingered in the noble nave, 
a shabby priest—the typical provincial curé— 
who had been looking at us fixedly for some 
moments, approached us and asked if we were 
Americans. Upon our immediate assurance 


that we were, he told us that he stopped every | 


American whom he saw in the hope of being 
able to send a message to one whose name he 
did not know. 

“This lady,” he said, “was riding through 
France in a beautiful limousine, when she saw 
me trudging along in the hot sun on the dusty 


|road. She and I were going in opposite direc- 


tions, but she directed her chauffeur to turn 
around, and she offered me a ride. I was em- 
barrassed to accept, but she insisted; and as we 
went on toward my home, she spoke with me 
so kindly that I told her-—among other things— 
about my little niece who had been left an 
orphan by the war, and whom I was trying to 
bring up. When we reached my house, the child 
ran out to greet me; and the lady insisted on 
slipping ‘a little present’ into her hand. After 
the lady had gone, riding away in her beautiful 
car, we saw that it was a thousand-franc note! 
And we had no way of thanking her! We did 
not know her name or where she lived! 
were we to do? We decided that there was 
only one thing—to tell this story to every 
American whom we saw, in the hope that some 
way, some day, our unknown benefactor might 
learn of our everlasting gratitude to her and to 
her country.” 


Rheims Revisited 


I have felt impelled to tell you this story of 
the curé, because it illustrates so perfectly the 
point which I have been trying to make; but 
in doing so, I have leaped ahead of my own 
story, and must take you back again to the 
time of our arrival in Rheims. This city, as we 
entered it, presented the same changed aspect 

| chat the countryside had done. It seemed im- 
| possible to realize that this was the place in 
which, a few short years before, only one house 
out of every thousand had been left standing 
| intact, only one out of every hundred in re 
parable condition. Gaily decorated, bustling, 
| crowded, it seemed now not only to hum, but 
to sing. The tiny Hotel Savoy, where Henry 
and I had stayed before, we vividly remembered 
as having provided the best food and the best 
service which we had ever encountered any- 
where in the world, in spite of its diminutive 
| size and slight shabbiness; and we sought it out 
again, to find it spruce and smart indeed. We 
had been remembered also, and were cordially 
welcomed by the same maitre d’hétel who had 
made such a happy impression on us before, 
and plans were immediately under way for the 
preparation of fruite d@ la meuniére, crépes 
Suselle, and other ambrosial food. Mean- 
while I went upstairs to rest, despatching 
Henry with my letter of introduction to the 
Archbishop’s house. 

I had scarcely settled myself to repose when 
he burst into the room again in visible excite- 
ment. 

| ‘Get up and change your dress quickly!’’ he 
exclaimed. “I’ve seen the old gentleman, and 
he’s simply wonderful, and he told me to come 
and get you at once. ‘Allez chercher votre 
mére,’ he said. Do hurry!” 

| And, as I jumped up and hastily sought for 


garments which I had not expected to need 


before the next day at the earliest, and there- | 


| fore had made no effort to unpack before lying 
down, my son began to elucidate somewhat. 

“T had a little trouble finding the house— 
you see, it’s on a sort of little side street—so I 
asked a man I met how to get there. Do you 
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The Service of God 


want to see the Archbishop?’ he asked me. “es ee" ee : . of 
‘Well, I want to deliver a letter of introduction,’ Send For This Book oO 
| IT said. ‘You won’t need that; he’ll be delighted | . 


to see you anyway,’ my new-found friend in- 100 ‘ 


formed me. So this man took me to the right 
IN DESSERT MAKING 


house, and sure enough, the first thing I knew, | 
HOW TO ADD 


there I was in the room with Cardinal Lucon! 
THE CATERER’S HIP OLITE 


No delay or formality or anything at all! And 
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| he read the letter, and asked where you were, 
and when I told him that you had hoped he 
might receive you tomorrow, ‘Allez chercher 
votre mére!’ he said. Do hurry. Really, he’s 
simply great. Nice white hair, and jolly smile, 
and all that sort of thing. I bet he talks to you 
and tells you all about the war. I can go back 
with you, don’t you think so? And the other 
boys had better come along, too, on the chance 
that he'll see them—he’s so awfully friendly 
and all. Do hurry.” 

I was dressed soon after Henry had finished 
admonishing me; and gathering the rest of the 
family hastily together, I started out. ‘The 
sort of little side street” on which the Arch- 
bishop’s simple residence is situated is so nar- 
row that a motor could not go through it; and 
leaving the car, we pattered through a pouring 
rain over slippery paving stones. A man-ser-| , ingly simple secrets of the 
vant was watching for us, and admitted us in-| «* Amazing’ s of caterers and 
stantly, ushering us into a drawing-room facing constant succes Lite. Makes 
a pleasant garden—a typical French salon, of | * chefs with Hip-O-Lite. d 
ample proportions, furnished with austere and| 4°, entertaining easy every ay 
| formal taste. Then immediately another door| ".° ‘ly meals a party- For fill- 
| opened, and a white-haired, scarlet-robed fig- : or le frostings, or to take 
a f whipped cream, use 











| ure of infinite nobility of face and bearing stood ., 
before us. It was the Cardinal Archbishop ” the place o 





himself. - jtas it comes from the jar—for 
“TI am very glad to see you,” he said pleas- > hmallow sauce, thin it 
antly, ‘‘and glad, also, that you brought your * mare 

family with you. Please sit down, and let us with water. + eet 
| have a little talk.” , er has Hip-O-Lite or wil! ge 
| 4 Your sag Write for free booklet today. 
The Cardinal Archbishop of Rheims *. it for you. O.LITE COMPA NY 

| As I tried to thank him for receiving me so > THE HIP-O-” 1 §t. Louis, Mo. 

g D 


: .’ Dept. 
| promptly, he interrupted me. 2 308 Market St.’ Der 


“It is the other way around. I must thank 
| you for coming, for bringing me another ex- | 
pression of American good-will. What do we | 
not owe to America in Rheims! You have not 
seen the cathedral yet, Madame, but you will ° 
tomorrow morning; and you will find it open 
again for the service of God. We have been 
having services there since last May, and that 
would not have been possible, so soon, without 
help from America—you know of Mr. Rocke 
feller’s magnificent generosity? But it is not 
only the restoration of cathedral that we owe in | 
large measure to you. I shall never forget the | 
American ladies who came here during the | 
early days of the war—ladies who had been | 
used to every comfort and luxury, and who 
gave it all up to help us. That was before you 
had entered the war as a nation, you under- | 
stand, and still they came—to help a foreign | 
country. Such an act of loving-kindness has 
never been known before in the world’s his- 
tory. When my poor children—my spiritual 
children, who are very dear to me—were driven 
from their homes and started forth, without 
| possessions, without money, without hope— 
there was the American Relief waiting to help | 
them. Not once, not for a little while, but all 
the time. We of Rheims will never forget it. 
Never shall we be able to express sufficiently INTERIOR DECORATION 
our gratitude to America.” 578 Madison Ave., New York City 
The Archbishop began to talk about the war,; 5 : : - 


without rancor, without heat. “When it broke i 
out, I was not here. I had gone to Rome, gone ENGRAVED (° 


with Cardinal Mercier.” He paused, as if be- EBGOInNG i 
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cause of a pleasant memory, and I could pic- STATIONERY 


ture these two grand old men starting out Choose correct stationery for the happy event in 

happily together. “And then I could not get more natinfactorily than on & hasty shopping trp! 
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; estions is 80 comp’ 
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years to build, the cathedral in which the early 
Franks received Christian baptism, the cathe- 
dral in which the kings of France were crowned, 
the cathedral in which Joan of Arc had re- 
stored to Charles the Sixth his royal rights. 
Never have I celebrated a service there that I 
have not thought of that young girl, that sim- 
ple peasant, untaught, unlettered, who by the 

of God and her faith in Him led an army 
to victory and saved her native country. I 
think of her, and of what she did in the cathe- 
dral of Rheims, and try to be worthy to follow 
in her footsteps. 

“And it was burned, my cathedral. Never 
had we thought that this would happen. First, 
because it was a house of worship, a sanctuary. 
Second, because it was a historic monument. 
Third, because it was being used as a hospital. 
The Red Cross flag was flying from it, and 
wounded German prisoners were installed 
there, lying upon straw. But it was set on fire, 
and there was no way of putting the fire out, 
because the enemy had destroyed our water- 
works. That, of course, they had a right to do 
—that is war. But not to touch the cathedral! 
The lead which had held together the famous 
roof which people came from all over the world 
to see melted and fell upon the straw, igniting 
it. But the prisoners were moved to a place of 
safety. All except one, who, badly wounded, 
was entrusted to some of his comrades who 
were still able to walk. Apparently they 
abandoned him. Hélas! we shall neyer know. 
But the poor soul was found the next morning, 
burned to death. The others were all saved. 
There were those who said, ‘Let them perish; 
they are our enemies.’ But that, of course, was 
not to be. It would have been unworthy of 
France. 


The Destruction of the Cathedral 
“So I returned from Rome to find my cathe- 
dral burned—a sad day, but not the saddest. 
For afterward it was shelled. My house also 


city, but that was not so bad as the shelling of 
God’s House. The bombardment of the cathe- 
dral lasted for many days. Eventually, of more 
than one hundred thousand inhabitants in 
Rheims, only fourteen hundred were left. At 
last there were only eighty-four. But, of course, 
I did not leave. My place was with my cathe- 
dral, and with all that remained of my little 
flock, to whose needs I had ministered during 
more than fifty years. There were twenty 
priests in the diocese at the time the war began, 
and not one of them left it. That goes without 
saying. I did try to persuade the members of 
my household to leave me, but they would not. 
And every Friday I went into the cathedral, 
and followed the stations of the cross. 

“At last Rheims was entirely evacuated, by 
military order. For six months it was an en- 
tirely deserted city. I had to go with the others, 
but at the end of six months I managed to re- 
turn, and in the meanwhile I at least had not 
been forced to leave my diocese. I found 
shelter in a little village not far away. When 
the armistice was signed, I obtained a military 


of my flock. And, madame, before I found any, 
I went lor a distance of seventy miles, without 
‘neountering one living thing—not a chicken, 
not acat or a dog, not a sheep or a horse or a 
tow. Needless to say, no man, woman, or child. 
Such was the desolate waste. 
P It Was very sad, was it not, madame, the 
struction of the cathedral, the annihilation 
of my children? But through the goodness of 
and the help of our friends better days 
me come to us again at last. The cathedral 
aid rened for service once more, as I have 
a a last May, at the sixtieth anniver 
me give arora of my ministry. Let 
ho tg a little booklet which will tell you 
it, va ceremony. It will serve as a souvenir 
ay sit which has given me so much pleas- 
PR np went again into the narrow, rain- 
with th street, we found that we had been 
¢ Archbishop for an hour and a half, 
ore, giving us his blessing, he had bade us 











was shelled, as well as the other houses in the | 
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teeth. 
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The Service of God 


farewell. It was hard to realize that we had 
been there so long, for we had been transported 
far beyond the limits of time and space, Foy 
the Archbishop of Rheims, no less than the 


| Bishop of London and the Pope at Rome, had 


taught us a great lesson—though it was q 


| different one each time; and this one was q 
| lesson of the beauty of bravery, of steadfast. 


ness, of the faith that removes mountains, 
And these, dear friend, to the best of my 


| belief, and the limit of my experience, are the 


kind of lessons that the ministers of God teach 
His children entrusted to their care and guid. 
ance on earth. You may argue that I have 


| chosen three exceptional men about whom to 


write you. I grant that they are exceptional 
in position, that one of them is indeed unique 
in position, and that they would not have at. 
tained these positions had they not been quali- 
fied in every way to fill them—but is that not 
in itself an answer to the frequent assertion that 
those who sit in high places are unworthy of 
them? And in character I do not feel sure that 
they are exceptional; I believe, on the contrary, 
that it is the clergymen without high qualities 
who are exceptional. They, like other men, are 
only human beings, subject to the limitations 
and temptations of other human beings, and 
sometimes they fail in following the One who 
was Divine; but far, far oftener they succeed, 
to a degree that seems almost miraculous, 
Instead of writing you about Pope Pius XI, 
or Cardinal Lugon or the Bishop of London, I 
might, had I spent my summer in a different 


| way, have written you about some obscure 


| them. 
| sometime. And I make this promise with per- 


priest, some humble pastor—and still have told 
you that I had learned immortal lessons from 
I shall, if you like, do that very thing 


fect assurance; for I‘have known priests and 
pastors all my life, and, in the course of forty 
years, I have never met one who did not bring 


| me a little nearer to God than I had been be- 


| truth of this statement. 





fore; if I am still further from Him than I ought 
to be, it is my fault, and not theirs. It is only 
persons whose lives have been so incomplete 
that they have never come into living contact 
with churches and those who direct them, who 
have known them only superficially, who have 
judged them ignorantly, who will challenge the 
You, I am sure, are 
not one of these. 
With deep affection always, 


“Pomeee Porhriusar Jearper 


Health and Beauty 
(Continued from page 98) 


chapped, and nothing seems to do any good, 
Careful drying every time is what they need. 

Fourth, use hand lotion or hand cream lib- 
erally. Put it on after you have had your 
hands in water; use it at night. Use it just be- 
fore you begin to dust or before you start any 
grimy job. The lotion will fill the pores and 
keep the dirt from going in deep. Dont 
push down the cuticle around the nail when 
the hands are dry. This practise makes the 
cuticle rough and tends to cause hangnails. 
After you have washed your hands, or just 
after you have finished the dishes, is a good 
time to push back the cuticle. Cover the tp 
of your finger with the end of a towel when 
you do it. ‘ ; 

Keep all your manicure articles together in 
one place. One of the new little sets, contain 
ing cuticle remover, powder or liquid polish, 
orange-wood stick, emery boards and cotton, 
is a good purchase. Use them regularly for a 
good manicure at least once a week, but be sure 
to push back the cuticle and smooth the nails 
with emery board daily. If you are very busy 
and don’t like the bother of buffing your na : 
several times a day, use the liquid polish—in 4 
pale tint or colorless, and one application = 
The powder polish, which must be apple 
every day, is just a little smarter now and 1s 
nice if you have time for it. 
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A smart new slip-on sweater for spring, stripes, 
V-neck, and sigsag effect, of soft yarn and rayon, 
in colors navy-copen-silver, tan-brown-orange, 
navy-red, tan-and-light-and-dark-green stripes; 
purling at hip and cuffs; 32 to 42; only $5.05 




















Preity sports 
searfs, only 

2.85 each; 
lop, ¢ répe silk, 
tan, blue or 
rose on white; 
lower, novelty 
weave § ilk, 
tan-brown,red- 
navy, black- 
white, navy- 
beige, 


purple, light- 


green 





Accessories for spring; alligator-grain envelope 
purse, 11x7"’, red, blue, green, or black; $4.05; 
cluster of small mixed flowers; 50c; cotton chamoi- 
selte pull-on gloves, beige, tan; 5% to 734; 95¢ 


The coat-sweater is ideal 
for sports and general 
wear; this one in novelty 
weave wool, in tan, brown, 
navy, wine, or green, but- 
toned in front; has pock- 
ets; 34 to 44; only $5.05 


HOW TO ORDER 

Just send check or 
money-order, with 
size and color want- 
ed, to Good House- 
keeping Shopping 
Service, 119 W. 40th 
Street, N. Y. City 

See page 63 
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Earn substantial amount weekly RETOUCHING 
en or women. © selling or canvassin, J 
you at home, furnish working outfit an 
service. Write today. ARTCRAFT STUDIO 
Dept. 34, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 






Trouble usually starts in weakened muscles, Tiny 


bones are displaced, Pain follows 


QCIENCE says foot pains usually result from weakened 
\ muscles. Now a way is discovered to assist and sup- 
port these muscles. Results are often immediate 
That burning, aching, tired feeling in the feet and 
legs—cramps in toes, foot calluses, pains in the toes, 
instep, ball or heel—dull ache in the ankle, calf or 
knee—shooting pains from back of toes, spreading of 
the feet, or that broken down feeling—all are quickly 
ended, or your money is returned. Pain quickly stops 
when an amazing band is used, called the Jung Arch 
Brace It is highly elastic and amazingly light and 
thin, yet strong and durable. For severe cases an ex- 
ceedingly soft cushion rubber lift is attached to the 
brace and is urgently advised. Slip it oa, that is all. 


Stand, run or 
shoes comfortably. 
stretch of the band. 
Results delight you beyond belief. Feet feel well—com- 


fortable. Nearly 2,000,000 J U N G'S 


now in use. Specialists 
The"Original” 
ARCH BRACES 


dance with delight—wear stylish 
The secret is in the tension and 


find results so satisfactory 
that they urge its use. 












Send this coupon with 4 cents for mailing costs to 
Dept.M:7-Z Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y. You 
will get a trial tube of Mentholatum, Feel it heal! 


Have you ever used Mentholatum? Yes [) No (J 
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9, BERTHE MAY, 10 E. 46, New York 
___ Corsets, Brassieres, Dresses for STOUT WOMEN. _ 


FOOT PAINS 


QUICKLY 
—or you pay nothing 








stand and 
Wear 
stylish shoes with comfort 
Feet feel normal and com- 
fortadle. 





A super-cilastic band 
supports and assists 3 
muscles, replaces 
Pain stops quickly 


You walk, 
dance with case 


Test it 10 days. If it does not meet the needs of your 
case, your money returned. Go to druggist, shoe store 
or chiropodist. If they can’t supply you, use coupon 
below and pay postman. Write for free book on 
foot troubles. 


-~------FREE if it fails------- 


1 
; Jung Arch Brace Co., 692 Jung Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 4 
i Send one pair of braces marked below: 1 
1 (Persons over 145 lbs. require long braces) 1 
! FOR SEVERE CASES FOR MILD CASES ; 
i — with cushion lift —without cushion lift i 
' O BANNER (medium) $ | O WONDER (medium) $1 1 
l O VICTOR (long) $2.50 | O MIRACLE (long) $1.50 i 
: 0 Money enclosed. O Send C.0.D. plus postage. ; 
| Shoe Size........sseeseeees Bite TUR cscceccececesccs ~— 
: DONG Gia cacdcccccsescccctvessadsenecececesncescneqsesessers : 
§ Address ......sceeeseeeeeeeereeereeeeeeteeeeeeeeaeneeeeenes t 
! city steiiesaniiiliccéstiiteitad Se t 


Canada: M. L. C. Bidg., Montreal. Add 25 to above prices. 


In the two shapes baby 

specialists approve—the 

narrow -neck and the 
wide mouth. 


T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


NURSING BOTTLES 


YREX Nursing Bottles are as 

resistant to intense heat as your 
Pyrex ovenware. Because they with- 
stand sudden temperature changes, 
they will not break when plunged 
into boiling water or when held hot 
under the cold water tap. 

They are six-sided. They cannot 
slip from your hand, nor from 
baby’s. They are smooth inside, so 
that you can cleanse them easily. 
Flat-bottomed to stand firmly. 

Pyrex Nursing Bottles come in 
the two shapes baby specialists ap- 
prove—the narrow neck and wide 
mouth—eight-ounce size. 

Don’t lose another feeding by 
having an ordinary nursing bottle 
break. 

Order Pyrex Nursing Bottles from 
your druggist today! Made by 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


Won't break in heating or sterilizing! 





* 
Brilliant Red 
Sweet Peppers 
Of rich, nut-like flavor. 
Clever and artistic for use 
as cups for salads, salad 
dressings, Tartare Sauce, 
etc. Unpeeled, yet tender. 
Crisp, melting, juicy, aro- 
matic. Filled and baked, 
they are far superior to 
fresh, raw peppers. An al- 
luring dish your guests 
will praise. 

Buy from grocer, or send $1 for 
special prepaid introductory pack- 
age of two tins containing six 
large Roseapples each and book of 
“different” salads. If not delight- 
ed, money promptly refunded 
Grocers, Jobbers and Caterers 
—Write for Special Offer 
KEHOE PRESERVING CO. 


Rose Bidg 
Terre Haute, ind. 


» BAKING 
% and 








Turn Your Kitchen into a Candy 
—Candy Costs 14c—sells for 60« 
Almost no cash capital needed 

-» in home, sell to stores. Ladies « 

| Practical money making plar 

(by mail) by merchant 35 years’ 
cessful experience We furnish tools. 
BOOKLET FREE. Capitel Candy School, 
Dept. U-406, Washington, D. C. 
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Room at the Top 


(Continued from page 55) 


plump, generous, easy-going Mrs. Corey, as 
the separating years fell between herself and 
Pearl. Mrs. Corey had had no such stern 
urge of ambition as relentlessly drove Pearl. 
She had taken life as she found it, and for the 
most part had found it good. 

Pearl’s intensive struggle to climb was some- 
thing to pity and something to regret because 
it robbed her of a youth Mrs. Corey knew to be 
fleeting. But all she could do was to sit by 
helplessly and hope this slim, competent, as- 
sured young thing knew what she was about 
| and would direct her life wisely. 
| For herself, she had pictured it differently. 
| Pearl and herself going on long, aimless shop- 
| ping tours and emerging contentedly for the 
| homeward trip with perhaps a spool of thread 
| as sole fruit. 
|. Pearl and herself lunching comfortably at 
home, engaged in an utterly feminine conver- 
sation unrestrained by even the subdued 
masculinity of Mr. Corey. 

Herself waiting up for Pearl nights to hear 
an excited account of what he said . . . 

That was what it meant to have a daughter, 
but with her daughter this pleasant program 
had failed to materialize. 

Feeling herself to be cheated of her just dues, 
Mrs. Corey sometimes wondered—just a little 

why people had children. You bore them, 
you reared them, and then, just when you 
reached the point of possible companionship, 
}some total outsider came along and collected 
the fruit of all that long, wearying effort. 
| Which, of course, meant Miss Gussie. 


| QOMEWHER®:. in the three years between 
sixteen and nineteen, the Hibbard Street 
flat had been abandoned, along with the red 
tablecloths and the wax flowers, although Mrs. 
Corey fought hard for the red tablecloths. 
| “I like them,” she defended stoutly. “‘They 
| always look so cheerful on cold winter morn- 
| ings.” 

Pearl had settled that as easily as she settled 
most things not to her liking. “But nobody 
uses them any more, Mamma.” 

“Your Aunt Ella—” 

“T mean anybody who is anybody.” 

She was so sure of herself, Pearl Corey, so 
careless of the cruelty with which she despised 
and attempted to obliterate her natural setting. 

Mrs. Corey wept in secret over that careless 
cruelty which registered in bruises on her 
heart. Tried to avoid its lash by herself dis- 

covering and eliminating what would be sure 
to call it forth eventually. She had her own 
abundant blonde hair bobbed. Dressed more 
neatly in dark georgette, with neat strapped 
slippers and flesh-colored stockings which made 
her ankles too large. 

John Corey consoled her. ‘“Pearl’s educated 
herself, Mother, and now she’s educating ws. 
I reckon we can stand it.” 
| He was less philosophical about it when the 
| searchlight of criticism turned toward him and 
| his own education reached the point of wearing 
| a coat at mealtimes in all weathers. 

*‘Home’s a place to be comfortable in, Pearl. 
| Great snakes, can’t a fellow even be comfort- 
able in his own home?” 

“Home isn’t a place to slop around in, 
Papa.” 

Pearl, at nineteen, was inclined to be irri- 
table. Her gray eyes had purple smudges of 
fatigue beneath their cool depths. She was so 
thin that the bones of her little neck showed 
pathetically. Mrs. Corey was stirred to worry 
by her daughter’s appearance. 

“You're not well, Pearl. You work too hard, 
and you eat too little. A good roast, now, with 
baked potatoes and maybe a piece of pie: 
there’s something to put solid flesh on a body.” 

Pearl regarded her mother’s girth unkindly. 
“So I see,” she said shortly. 

After Pearl had departed to join Miss Gussie 

|at a concert, Mrs. Corey was moved to faint 
protest. 





“Pearl ain’t real comfortable to live with 
Papa.” . 

“‘Pearl ain’t real comfortable with herself” 
said John Corey, removing his coat now that 
Pearl had vanished. ‘“Pearl’s flying her kite 
pretty high just now, but give her time. Giye 
any young thing time!” 

“All she talks of is Pa-russ,”’ brooded Mrs, 
Corey, to whom Paris marked the limit of both 
distance and depravity. 

Pearl, in Paris, would be Pearl lost jp. 
deed. 

John Corey unfolded his inevitable paper, 
“Be another year or so, Mother, before she gets 
a chance to go. I wouldn’t worry. Likely 
life’ll take a whack at Pearl before then.” ~ 

Mrs. Corey pondered this. Found that he 
was not inclined to explain, and vanished like a 
good housewife in the direction of Pearl’s room 
to reclaim it from the confusion of hurried 
departure. 

It held a fascination for Mrs. Corey, that 
room which marked step by step the building 
up of Pearl’s progress. There was the dainty 
white furniture purchased first and kept im- 
maculate by Mrs. Corey’s loving hands. The 
rose and cream rugs which came later, and had 
to be cleaned twice yearly. The gay-cushioned 
rocker by the window. The shelf of books 
which Mrs. Corey dusted in a state of inner 
revolt over their titles. The silver dresser set, 
kept softly brilliant by repeated polishing. 
The straight sheaf of short, little dresses hang- 
ing in the closet. The silk contents of the 
dresser drawers. 

Mrs. Corey opened the dresser to gaze down 
at a rainbow tinting of delicate undergarments. 
In her mind’s eye sht saw Pearl departing for 
the concert, in a smart black and silver dress, 
with a velvet coat trimmed in long, silky black 
fur, and with a velvet hat pulled low over her 
cool, gray eyes and caught at the side witha 
silver buckle. She might have been a million- 
aire’s daughter, Pearl 

Mrs. Corey stared at the open drawer. Silk, 
for her daughter—out of long-vanished time 
Mrs. Corey recalled that when that daughter 
was an infant she had made her own lingerie out 
of flour sacks bleached and hoarded for the 
purpose. 

Silk, room at the top—it all went together, 
but what else went with it? 

Mrs. Corey closed the drawer. Picked up 
a pair of wide-flung patent pumps from the 
floor and mated them neatly beneath the bed, 
with her thoughts on Pearl. 

She was middle class and would always be. 
Papa was middle class and would always be. 
She herself was entirely content to be com- 
fortably middle class. Wanted Pearl to be 
middle class. Wanted Pearl to marry 4s 
middle-class girls married, and_ eventually 
bring forth middle-class babies who would be 
her own delight. 

She wanted nothing better for Pearl than 
the small satisfactions of such a life, having 
found them entirely sweet, but although she 
had, all rolled up and packed away indelibly in 
her memory, moments which were unforget- 
table, she had no words with which to paint lor 
Pearl the solid happiness of being securely 
married to a man who loved her. 

Having no words for this, she had only the 
feeling that she wanted for Pearl what she had 
had herself: marriage, the love of a good man, 
children. And there was this fool of a Miss 
Gussie perpetually stuffing Pearl’s head full of 
Pars... 


™ HY don’t you come and live with me’ 
invited Miss Gussie when Pearl was 
nearly twenty. “You’ve long ago outgrow? 
your home environment, and I can take 4 
larger apartment as well as not.”’ ; 
She had met Pearl’s parents once and dis 
liked them both, Mrs. Corey for her plump 
dignation, Mr. Corey for his silent keenness 
She had no scruples at urging Pearl to forsake 
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Room at the Top 


the family roof, but unaccountably Pearl 
sitated. 

"a. with Miss Gussie? Share the beauti- 

fully furnished little apartment or another like 

it which was exactly right? Meet Miss Gussie’s 

friends on equal terms? She thanked Miss 

Gussie effusively, still hesitating. 

“J’d love to, Miss Gussie. But I must talk 
itover with my people.” 

Miss Gussie repeated her wisdom of long 
before. ‘Don’t let your people interfere too 
much in your life, Pearl. You’ve climbed a 
long way; you'll climb higher. You can’t let 
them hold you back.” 

Her precise voice trembled with something 
which was close to eagerness. She loved Pearl. 
Pearl was the really important part of her life 
these days. And many, many times in the 
past year or two she had uneasily contemplated 
the prospect of Pearl’s possible marriage. 

Pearl was young. Pearl was pretty. In- 
evitably somebody would want to marry 
Pearl. It was why she wanted to establish 
Pearl under her own jealously guarding wing, 
where opportunities for marriage would be 
conspicuously lacking. Frankly, with a frank- 
ness which should have been a revelation of 
selfish motives, she did not want Pearl to 
marry. 


DUBIOUSLY Pearl carried home the news 
of Miss Gussie’s generosity. 

“Miss Gussie wants me to come and live 
with her, Mamma.” 

Mrs. Corey turned a queer, flushed purple of 
hurt. Her chin quivered. She turned a be- 
seeching glance toward Mr. Corey hidden 
behind his paper. 

John Corey felt that glance if he did not see 
it. For the first time in her experience he was 
severe with his daughter. 

“Because Miss Gussie has a fine place with 
fine things in it, you want to live with her and 
leave your mother?” 

“That isn’t it at all!’ protested Pearl. 

“Then is it that you care more for Miss 
Gussie than for your own mother?” 

“No!” cried Pearl. ‘You don’t understand, 
Papa—neither of you understands.” 

“There isn’t so much to understand,” said 
Mr. Corey. 

The scene ended with Mrs. Corey weeping 
and Pearl weeping, and mild John Corey strid- 
ing up and down furiously as he stormed at 
them both. 

Miss Gussie’s invitation was refused. 

“I'd love to come, Miss Gussie, but I can’t. 
My mother just isn’t reasonable about it. And 
I'm all she has, you know.” 

“And you're all J have!” thought Miss 
Gussie, hungry eyes upon a downcast blonde 
head. But all she said was a valiant: “Never 
mind, Pearl. Before long we'll be going to 
Paris together.” 

She waited for enthusiasm, but for some 
reason the customary enthusiasm was not 
forthcoming from Pearl. Pearl was tired, pos- 
sibly exhausted by the emotional conflict at 
home, and her longing for Paris had un- 
accountably diminished. 


PEARL changed after that. She no longer 

carried books back and forth to work. She 
no longer sat evening after evening with her 
bright head bowed in study. She sat, instead, 
in a chair beside the window, looking out over 
the roofs of the city, doing nothing and say- 
ing nothing. The one-sided life of constant 
endeavor born of her companionship with 
Miss Gussie no longer satisfied her. She was 
moody, remote, and inclined to tears over 
trivial matters. 

“It’s young friends you’re needing,” in- 
formed Mrs, Corey shrewdly. ‘Miss Gussie’s 
ho companion for a young thing just turned 
nineteen,” 

“Miss Gussie’s only forty.” 

I'm not forty,” returned Mrs. 


: Corey 
(numphantly, 


Startled, Pearl compared her mother’s al- 
most forty with Miss Gussie’s indubitable more 
than forty. Forty was forty, after all. Or | 
wasn’t it? 

“You should be laughing around with the | 
girls and flirting around with the boys,” con- | 
tinued Mrs. Corey well launched upon her | 
favorite topic. “‘Whoever’d think I'd raise a | 
daughter that at going on twenty had yet to | 
have her first beau ring the doorbell?” 

There was something so close to pity in her 
protesting voice that Pearl stirred restlessly. 

“Were you so popular, Mamma?” 

Mrs. Corey laughed, dimpled, flushed. “Ask 
your Papa,” she invited modestly. 


OT so very long after that the store ac- 
quired a new manager from a distant city. 
Mr. Lanning was fifty-odd, had the bald- | 
headed figure of many of his contemporaries, | 
and had recently lost his wife. He had the | 
habit of being married, out of his bitter per- 
sonal experience of being mismated he had 
acquired a prejudice against brunettes, and he 
was lonely in a city where he had few ac- 
quaintances. 

In the second week of his stay at Spiegel’s 
his roving eye fell upon Pearl’s smoothly- 
marcelled blonde head. Pearl was young. 
Pearl was little. Mr. Lanning made the easy 
mistake of supposing her gentle. In his third 
week he invited Pearl to dinner. 

Pearl went, striving to subdue her elation at 
treading the sacred carpets beyond portals 
which as yet had been only charmed names. 
The Cafe Belvedere. The Louisanne. Even | 
the Dinner Club. 

Pearl could sit across a table for two, with a | 
discreet waiter hovering attentively back of | 
her, in an evening gown which was a mere wisp | 
of beaded white chiffon, eyes and ears so 
hungrily intent upon the gay scene about her 
that she was wholly oblivious of the fact that 
Mr. Lanning sat across from her, until his 
hands or his knees would come seeking her 
own, startling her to an awareness of his 
presence so obviously startled that the waiter 
would be compelled to suppress a smile which 
was half weary because he had seen the same 
thing happen so many times before. 

They came, these young girls with their | 
elderly escorts, and they were grateful for 
being brought, but an inattentive gratitude was 
the most they could manage. Their thoughts, 
being the thoughts of youth, went straying off 
in search of other youth. 

Mr. Lanning became jealously exacting. 
“You don’t care a thing about going anywhere 
with me,” he would accuse in a momentary | 
clarity of vision which sought only to be proved | 
incorrect. “You only come because you want | 
to see these places.” 

Dutifully Pearl would murmur that he was 
entirely wrong, growing prettily insistent out 
of politeness and of not yet knowing what 
the outcome of Mr. Lanning’s attentions 
would be. 

She knew, of course, that Mr. Lanning 
represented an unexpected opportunity. The 
roses of Mr. Lanning’s courtship filled the 
Corey apartment. Mr. Lanning was un- |} 
doubtedly serious in his regard for her small 
blonde self. Mr. Lanning meant matrimony 

Down at the store Miss Gussie also realized 
that Mr. Lanning meant matrimony, and spoke 
against it vehement’y. 

“I’ve always told you, Pearl, that an unwise | 
marriage was something every clever girl had | 
to guard against. And here you are, ready to | 
marry this fat old man and spoil all our 
plans!” 

Miss Gussie was more genuinely moved 
than Pearl had ever seen her. Her thin 








shoulders were rigid with an incomprehensible | 
| 


despair. 

Involuntarily Pearl was constrained to re- 
member her mother’s: “She’s trying to take 
you away from us. She wants you for herself, | 
Pearl, only you haven't eyes to see it . . .” 
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do Double Duty 


F YOUR budget be limited and your 


style sense canny, you will select each 








| pair of shoes with two individual cos- 


tumes in mind, one for daytime, another 
for evening wear. Moderately priced, $7 
to $9.50, these are double duty shoes, 
light enough for evening wear, yet with 
two soles practical for every day, too. 


VANITY Black 
\ Diamond patent 
pump with French 
toe and 22/8 heel 


JuLE amber long-tail 
lizard with collar cut- 
out of harmonizing 
suede, Carnelian inlay 
buckle. Cuban heel 


EVERY pair of BODY BALANCED 


shoes conlorms, in every particular, with 


Munroe-process specifications: lasts cor- 
rectly fitted from ball to heel, individ- 
ually adjusted for perfect body balance 
regardless of height of heel .. . heels ex- 
pertly hand-moulded and hand-fitted to 
the human heel, soles invisibly strength- 
ened to preserve the original gracefu 

lines of arch and heel for the lifetime of 
the shoes. Not one la st for every foot, 
but individual lasts to fit individual feet. 


The Munroe Shoe Company, Inc. 
159 Lincoln St. Dept. GH-2 Boston, Mass. 
Factory at Auburn, Maine 


HAvItta honey beige 
washable calf cut-out 
tie with contrast- 


Py ing hippo-skin 
\ \ 


applique 


JuaNA Black Diamond 
patent sandal with Fas- 
cenette buckle. 19/8 heel 


Style Booklet 
for 1928 sent free 


on request 


Tus MARK 
inside identifies 
shoes made by the 
Improved McKay 

process 
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Super-soft \ absorbent 
spure keep thts carton always 
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S IT embarrassment that causes so many women 

to accept any make of toilet paper—instead of the 
brand they want—the one they really ought to have? 

For toilet papers differ widely. Many are harsh, 
abrading, even dangerous. And yet it’s so easy to 
get a smooth, soft sheet—one that safeguards fam- 
ily health—simply by saying ‘‘I want A.P.W.” 

A.P.W. Satin Tissue is soft and silkily smooth. It 
is firm, full-bodied and wonderfully absorbent. 

Made from spotless virgin pulp, it is sterilized 
time and time again, perforated to tear evenly in 
convenient full-sized sheets, and wrapped in dust- 
proof sanitary cartons. 

Yet, despite ‘its extra value, A.P.W. Satin Tissue 
actually costs less per year than harsh, abrading 
papers. The family carton of a year’s supply, 10,000 
de luxe sheets, costs but $2.00. The smaller size in 
Junior rolls—for recessed fixtures—contains 6,000 
sheets for $1.00. A. P. W. is also furnished in flat 
sheets. 

Buy a carton at your dealer's now—or if he can’t 
supply you, send coupon, with your check or bills 
and your dealer's name, to us. We'll send the 
carton, plain wrapped, postpaid. Simply mail the 
coupon now. 


A.P.W. PAPER CO., ALBANY, N. Y., U.S. A. 


AP W SATIN SISSUE Zee gait 








a tt lt a lll ll ee 
Mail coupon to A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. Dept. B.13 
Enclosed $ please send post- | 10,000 de luxe sheets, in rolls, $2.00 
paid, plain wrapped, carton of A.P.W. ( ) 6,oo0Junior sheets, in rolls, $1.00 
Satin Tissue as checked: ( ) 9,000 sheets, flat, large size, $2.45 


PM + <- cnGavh kke ase ndSeasehd seaee ke sawsus 
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| very taste for luxury. And now somebody dy 
| had come along with more to offer. 


| only the leavings to give you,” stated Mr. 








| between. The red-headed boy was twenty 


Room at the Top 


Looking at the fury of frustrated possessive. 
ness in Miss Gussie’s averted face, Pear] wop. 
dered if Mrs. Corey had been right, but all she 
said was a defensive, 

“T haven’t said I intend to marry him, Mis 
Gussie.” 

Miss Gussie made an impotent gesture wit} 
her well-kept hands. “You haven't said,” gy 
admitted bitterly. “But you'd like to be Mr 
Henry Lanning, with your motor, your fine 
gowns, your own home,” 

She knew Pearl. Knew her longing for }y. 
ury. Had welded Pearl to herself by tha 


“And what’s wrong about that?’’ demanded 
Pearl. “‘Isn’t that what we are all working 
for? If I can get it honestly without working 
for it, then what’s wrong about that?” 

Miss Gussie flared to a protest based on her 
own feeling of loss. ‘You're hard, Pearl!” 

Pearl considered, playing with a paper-cutter 
on Miss Gussie’s handsome mahogany desk. 

“And if [ am, who made me that way, Mis 
Gussie?” 

There was so much justice in this that Mis 
Gussie, defeated, said no more. 

Had she known it, her disapproval of Mr. 
Lanning as a suitor was whole-heartedly shared 
by Mrs. Corey, but for other and _ less selfish 
reasons. When the first box of Mr. Lanning’s 
deep-red, spicy-scented roses arrived, Mn. 
Corey lifted his card gingerly between a thumb 
and forefinger stained by recent potato peeling. 

“Henry Lanning—who’s he, Pearl?” 

Pearl explained. 

“And what’s he running after you for, Miss? 
I think your papa might have a word to say 
about this!” 

“Don’t be silly," Mamma,” returned Pearl 
coldly. “I suppose, if Mr. Lanning has to have 
an object in seeking my society, that his object 
is—eventually—matrimony.” 

“How old?”’ demanded Mrs. Corey shortly, 
still holding the card between thumb and fore- 
finger. 

Unaccountably Pearl flushed. “Fifty— 
about.” 

“And with the best of his life behind him and 


Corey with surprising acumen. 

Pearl shrugged. 

“Why, he’s older’n your Papa,” pointed out 
Mrs. Corey unhappily, with many things for 
which she again had no words behind her 
simple statement. 

Surprisingly then she echoed Miss Gussie’s 
accusation: 

“You’re hard, Pearl. Shame on you to be 
thinking of marrying an old man for his 
money!” 

“But I didn’t say I’m going to marry him, 
Mamma,” protested Pearl. 

“You didn’t say, but you’re thinking of it 
I can see it in your eyes.” 

In Mrs. Corey’s own eyes was a scorn Peat! 
found vaguely disquieting. 





MBs GUSSIE tried to make amends next 

day for her unwise frankness of speech. 
“I’m sorry for what I said, Pearl; no use for 
us to quarrel over this. And will you go t 
the shipping room and see if the new shipment 
of French gloves has come in? And don’t for 
get that we will be going to Paris together this 
spring. I'll fix it somehow. I’m not going t 
give that up.” 

Poor Miss Gussie! Her eyelids were red, and 
Pearl knew, with a touch of compunction, that 
Miss Gussie had known tears in the midnight 
hours. 


T WAS lunch time in the shipping room, with 
nobody in sight except a red-headed boy 0 
overalls, who whistled merrily as he knock 
the boards from a crate of sewing machines. 
“Looking for anybody, Sweetness?” he i 
quired amiably. 
Gray eyes met gray eyes, and a spark leaped 
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Room at the Top 


sibly,a tall, broad-shouldered twenty en- 
hanced by a charming impudence. 

Coldly Pearl explained her presence, and the 
missing box was located. 

With no reasonable excuse for lingering, 
Pearl found herself watching as the red-headed 
young man lifted a barrel to a pile of its fellows 
with one careless surge of his wide shoulders. 
Involuntarily she thought of the little roll of 
fat just above Mr. Lanning’s collar. Of his 
shortness of breath. Mr. Lanning could never 
lift a barrel with one surge of his shoulders. . . 

The red-headed young man turned to her 
again. 

“Little, ain’t you?” he said tenderly. ‘Cute, 
ain't you? And I like girls to be little and 
blonde and cute. I'll be waiting at the en- 
trance for you tonight, Baby, but you run 
along. Papa’s too busy to have any time now 
for pretty girls,” 


“TIVE brought somebody for dinner, 
Mamma,” said Pearl that night, joining 
Mrs. Corey in the kitchen. 

“My land o’ livin’—who? gasped Mrs. Corey 
with agitated visions of Mr. Lanning. 

“Nobody to get excited about. Just one of 
the boys from the shipping room. You dish 
up, Mamma, while I powder my face.” 

Mrs. Corey’s eyes widened speculatively as 
she spooned up potatoes. ‘‘A shipping clerk— 
my gosh to glory!” she said aloud. 

Young Mr. Greer, who urged them to call 
him Bob, was very much at his ease. With his 
charming impudence out more strongly than 
ever, he explained that he was an orphan look 
ing for a family. And whenever he found a 
likely-looking girl, he always wanted to look 
over the home folks and to let them look him 
over. Then both sides got an even break. 

Mr. Corey laughed. 

Mrs. Corey, appalled by such frankness, sent 
a discreet glance toward Pearl. 

The red-headed young man complimented 
Mrs. Corey upon her daughter then, with the 
assurance that he was sure she wasn’t a patch 
on what her mother had been at the same age. 

Mrs. Corey accepted the compliment warily, 
again with the tail of her glance reaching out 
for Pearl. 

Later the two young people went out riding 
in a car which its owner described as a col- 
lection of junk with a good-natured inclination 
for running reliably, and Mrs. Corey sat up 
awaiting their return. 

She was queerly certain that Pearl was going 
to fall in love with this gay, heedless boy. And 
although she had long wanted Pear! to fall in 
love, now that Pearl’s falling in love was im- 
minent, she was uneasy and afraid. But that 
was the trouble when you loved anybody: you 
never could be sure what was the right thing 
for them to do. 

“When they’re little, you carry them in your 
arms. When they’re grown, then you carry 
their troubles in your heart,” brooded Mrs. 
Corey unhappily, putting tiny stitches in a 
piece of cross-stitching. 

Pearl came home. 

“Go anywhere?” questioned Mrs. Corey. 

“No. . .”’ hesitated Pearl. ‘Just riding 
around. And we parked up there alongside of 
the river. There’s a lovely moon tonight.” 

Mrs. Corey gathered up her work. De 
parted to her own room. 

Room at the top . . . a shipping clerk. . . 
Mrs. Corey lay long awake, sure that Pearl 
also was awake. 


Dent have much trouble landing me, did 
you?” said Pearl four short weeks after 
that night. 

She had fallen in love so easily and so in- 
evitably that she was almost embarrassed by 
her own lack of resistance. 

The red-headed boy failed to be triumphant 
over his conquest. He was, instead, awed by 


the magnitude of emotion which had invaded 
his own life. 


“Ty ’ ” 
That’s because I wanted you so badly,” he 
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'a New VoGueésE in 


Drapery Fixtures @ 


|The new hand-wrought Judd “*Hi-lite”’ 


Fixtures give a smarter beauty to windows 


| anata nrg finished reproductions of hand- 
wroughtiron, burnished high-lightsand touches 
of gold metal trimmings, designs of historic beauty 
or startling novelty —these are salient points of the 
new Judd “Hi-lite” Drapery Fixtures. 

“Hi-lite” Fixtures give an exclusive air to the 
windows they adorn—for they are an exclusive 
Judd offering. They have, too, all the perfection 
of finish, all the beauty of material that marks 
every drapery fixture made by Judd. And they 
are rustless. Look for the identifying name “Judd 
*Hi-lite’.” 

Judd Drapery Fixtures and Judd Bluebird Cur- 
tain Rods are sold at Department Stores and 
| Hardware Stores throughout the country. If your 
| favorite store does not carry them, write us and 

we will see that you are supplied, no matter how 
small your order may be. H. L. Judd Company, 
| Inc., 87 Chambers Street, New York City. 
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For this delightful window 


™~ drapery, rose veivet has 


been combined with hand 
made filet. The walnut 
chair of flowered velvet, 
the reading table and the 
charming mirror, complete 
a delightful composition. 


Judd *“* Hi-lite’’ Fixtures 

No. 5320 and 5310 are 

used on a round Judd 

Rod, and Judd Holdback 

No. s41 holds the drap 
ery in place 


Send for copies of our 
two very interesting 
booklets, ‘‘Twenty- 
eight Suggestions for 
Beautiful Windows’’ 
and © Wrought Iron 
and the Window 
Beautiful.” 


I-hite’ 


Fixtures 


In using advertisements see 


page 6 





5 9 of all women 


who answered our 
$5,000 prize contest 


say 


“The new, nut-like flavor is found: 


2A 


’ 


only in 3-Minute Oat Flakes” ~ 


Fireless Cooked-at the Mill 
-for 12 Hours 


Seldom, indeed, can man improve on the methods 
of Mother Nature. But with Nature as an ally, 
man prepares this food of most delightful flavor 
and abundant nourishment. 7 7 7 The genuine 
3-Munute Oat Faxes! 


Into selected, whole, sun-ripened grains, Mother 
Nature pours an abundance of body-building vita- 
mins, minerals and proteins—including the indis- 
pensable though elusive vitamin D. 


Whole, and still encased in their jackets, these 
plump, white oats are fireless cooked—at the mill 
—for 12 hours—in their own moisture. 


All the tempting flavor and 
health-giving vitamins, min- 


It is this processing that makes the genuine 
3-Minute Oat Frakes so delightfully distinctive 
in flavor—the only oat flakes that cook thoroughly 
in exactly 3 minutes. 


Easily Prepared — Easily Digested 


By means of this exclusive method of fireless cook- 
ing at the mill for 12 hours, the vast store of nour- 
ishment hidden in the oat grains is made fully 
available. A new, nut-like flavor is developed for 
your enjoyment. All of that flouriness that cooks 
into a paste is entirely eliminated. No wonder 

children relish the genu- 

ine 3-Minute Oat Frakes! 


erals and proteins, which 
Mother Nature herself 
pours into the oats as they 
grow, are held and evenly 
distributed throughout the 
grains. The elusive vitamin 
D—put in by Mother Na- 
ture—is retained, and the 
volatile oils properly dis- 
tributed by the 3-Minute 
method of fireless cooking. 


Fireless Cooking Is 
Nature’s Aid 


Our new and exclusive proc- 
ess of fireless cooking—at 
the mill—for 12 hours—dex- 
trinizes or breaks down the 
starch cells—and asa result, 
the thorough cooking of the 
genuine 3-Minute Oat 
Fakes is completed on your 
stove in exactly 3 minutes. 


Qny Package bearing this 
trade-mark is genuine 





— 3-Minute Oat Frakes. 


Winners 


of Cash Prizes 


For the best answers to the three 
questions asked in our $5,000.00 


Contest 
$1,000 pin'Ave, Butalo N.Y. 
$500 rento Boul Chictgo I 
$250 Moye lomo 
$150 
$100 


Space does not permit us to list the other 
1,250 winners of cash prizes ranging from 
$1.00 to $25.00 each. Awards, however, 
have been made by the judges and cash 
prizes mailed 

We want to thank everyone who 
inswered the three questions asked in 
uur recent advertising for the time, 
the care, and the thought they put 
into their letters. Their efforts are sin- 
cerely appreciated by the makers of the 


Lestre A. Hurn, 98 Gough 
Ave., Toronto6, Canada 
Joun F. Near, rors E. 37th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn 
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Try it just once and 
you will always 
use it 
Get a package of the genu- 
ine 3-Munute Oat Flakes 
from your grocer today and 
tomorrow enjoy a warm, 
body-building breakfast dish 
thoroughly cooked on your 
own stove in exactly 3 min- 
utes. If your grocer hasn't 
the genuine 3-Minute Oat 
Fakes in stock, send us his 
name and 3¢ to cover mail- 
ing charges and we will send 
you that interesting new 
booklet 7 ¥ 7 “*The Story of 
3Mrute Oat Faxes,” 
and a sample package to try. 
Turee Minute Cerears 
CompaANy 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


1 Taree Minute Cerrars Company, 
724 Sixteenth Street, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Please send me a sample package of the genuine 3-Mrinute Oat 
| Frakes and your booklet. Enclosed find 3¢ for postage. 


I My Name 
I My Address 


Regular Package 10¢ | 


Family Size 25¢ 
Except in Far West and Canada 


| My Grocer’s Name. . 


February 1928 Good Housekeeping 


| My Grocer’s Addvess............. 


Room at the Top 


confessed humbly, with all his engaging impy. 
dence temporarily subdued. “First you came 
walking in on me with your cute little face and 
your cheeky ways, I knew I was hooked.” 

Over the breakfast table next morning Pear] 
disclosed her plans for an early marriage. 

“You're the one to be pleased,” said Mrs, 
| Corey, moving from stove to table, from table 
| to stove. 

“I am pleased.” 

Looking at Pearl then, there was no doubt 
| that she was pleased. Pearl in love wasn’t at 
‘all the cool, competent, crisp person of Miss 

Gussie’s ascendancy. This Pearl was a person of 
| bright eyes, eager manner, and flushed cheeks, 
| A younger Pearl, somehow. A sweeter Pearl, 

somehow. 
| “I have my bedroom set, and I thought 
maybe you’d let me have the piano, Mamma, 

We won't have much to start with.” 

Either Pearl wasn’t frightened at the pros- 
pect, or she was being very brave about it, 
decided Mrs. Corey, promising the piano past 
|a lump in her throat. They wouldn't have 
| much to start with, poor things. But she and 
Papa would help. And when you were young 
and terribly in love, it wasn’t so bad. 

It was the pinch of poverty, with which Mrs, 
Corey had intimate acquaintance, and which 
Pearl had been determined to escape. 





FTER Pearl had gone to work, rather un- 

easily Mrs. Corey wandered into Pearl's 
room. Dainty white furniture. Rose and 
cream rugs. Dresser full of silk in rainbow 
colors. Straight, little sheaf of dresses hang. 
ing in the closet. 

Mrs. Corey remembered that when she had 
first been married new dresses had been few 
and far between for a time. Remembered 
Pearl’s passion for immaculacy which resulted 
from the labor of another’s hands. Remem- 
bered the iron will required to maintain im- 
maculacy in the face of a shallow purse and 
the demands of a household and baby. And 
of a sudden, although Pearl was closer than 
she had been in many a day, Mrs. Corey pitied 
the Pearl who knew so much and at the same 
time knew so little. 

Pearl’s long struggle to climb. The plans 
for Paris, nearly matured. Miss Gussie. Mr. 
Lanning. All in the scrapheap now because of 
one red-headed boy who probably wasn’t so 
different from other boys. 

Mrs. Corey was oppressed by the futility of 
all human endeavor as she left the room which 
seemed to hold now so large an element of sad- 
ness, and she could have wept that night when 
she saw that Pearl had inexplicably gone back 
to her habit of carrying books back and forth. 

So strong was her pity and so great her un- 
easiness that after Bob had come, and Mr. 
Corey had beamed his approval and gone back 
to his paper, Mrs. Corey tiptoed down the 
long, narrow hall and, gingerly drawing a par- 
lor curtain aside, gazed in upon the lovers. 

They sat, as was to be expected, close to- 
gether. Pearl had a book in her lap, a heavy, 
important-looking book, through the pages of 

| which her free hand ran eagerly. ; 

“T got this for you, Bob,” she was explaining. 

| “It’s the story of a hundred of our most suc- 
cessful men. There wasn’t one of them born 
rich, and I don’t think a single one got to col- 
lege, but they made it.” 

Pearl’s face was full of color and light. The 
way she looked up at the red-headed boy was 
a positive compulsion. 

Mrs. Corey stopped breathing. Spellbound, 
she saw the very moment that Bob took fire. 
Saw the purposeful way his hand reached out 
for the book. 

“That’s easy enough,” said the red-headed 
boy masterfully. “You can’t keep a good man 
down, and there’s always room at the 
top.” 

Mrs. Corey let the curtain drop back. 
Walked away on tiptoe, with her eyes misted 
so she could scarcely see. 

“‘My gosh to glory!” she said softly. 











Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pin« apple 
Peach« 8, Pears 
Apricots 
Cherries, Royal Anne 
Cherries, Maraschino 
Fruits for Salad 
Plums, Apples 
Apple Butts r 
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CALIFORNIA ASPARAGUS 





flavor in each of 


these foods ... ask your grocer for Libby's 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Prunes 
Asparagus 
Spinach 

Pork & Beans 
Swect Potatoes 
Sauer Kraut 
Tomatoes 
Tomato Soup 


Mil 
Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 
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Canned Meats 


Corned Beef 

Corned Beef Hash 

Roast Beef 

Veal Loaf 

Vienna Sausage 

Beef Steak & 
Onions 


Ra-gon (beef stew) 


Meat-wich Spread 
Lunch Tongue 
Deviled Ham 


Potted Ham 
Potted Meat 
Boneless Chicken 
Chicken a la King 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Chili Con Carne 
Mexican Tamales 
Mince Meat 
Bouillon Cubes 
Beef Extract 
Chop Suey 


(Partial List) 
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Pickles and Condiments 
Pickles 


Sweet 

Sour 

Dill 

Sweet Mixed 

Sweet Mustard 

Sliced Sweet Dill Chili Sauce 

Home Made Style Mustard 

Sweet Cauliflower Chow Chow 
Salmon Sweet Orions 
Red Alaska Salmon Sweet Relish 


Olives 
Queen 
Stuffed 
Ripe 

Olive Oil 

Catchup 
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New ideas for salads and desserts in our 


booklet, ‘Libby's Luscious Fruits.” 


Write for 


it. It’s free. Mary Hale Martin, Cooking Cor- 
respondent, Department D-7, Libby, M¢Neiil 


& Libby, Chicago 
Chatham, Ont., Canada. 
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Eat Right | 


Live Longer! 
IMET SHOULD BE ONE-THIRD FRUIT 


OCEAN SPRAY BRAND 


Pure CAPE COD 


CRANBERRY SAUCE 


Costs Less 
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INDIVIDUAL 
SERVING 





Has flavor and food value. 
Sweetened, ready to serve. 
We Grow Them —WE CAN THEM 

Send for recipes 


OCEAN SPRAY BRAND CRANBERRY SAUCE | 


SOUTH HANSON, MASS. 





° 
Economical-Complete 

Testimonials from experienced housekeepers, 
brides, home economics teachers, tea-room 
managers, and chefs acknowledge it as America’s 
most practical, up-to-date Cook Book. 2625 
easily followed, tested recipes, the result of 
years of experience in a home kitchen. A 
treasure house of ideas for planning and cook- 
ing an endiess variety of delicious mea!s. 

An appreciated gift. Bound in white washable 

oil-cloth; handy index. 


Wherever books are $ 
sold, or from 50 
Settlement Cook Book Co. ov 


474 Bradford Avenue 


Milwaukee. Wisconsin Pius Postage 


WEDDINGS 


100 Engraved Wedding Announcements $10.50. 100 
Imitation Engraved $5.00. Correct styles of engraving, 
finest stationery. Write for samples. 


Adelphia Eng. Co., 826 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
February 1928 Good Housekeeping 





| foods one may buy. 


| color, and texture of the flesh, are canned. 


What You Should Know About Wool 


(Continued from page 85) 


in making a finished piece of cloth of a given 
width and length. 

Any further felting and shrinkage of the 
finished fabric is, of course, something we 
wish to avoid. As during the manufacturing 
process this is brought about mainly by the 
use of heat, and by rubbing or pressure, we 
have the proper method of cleaning woolen and 
worsted fabrics outlined for us. Both heat and 
cold shrink wool, so always use lukewarm water 
for both washing and rinsing. Keep it to 
100° F. or lower, as much higher temperatures 
make the wool fiber harsh and inelastic. Use a 
thermometer in controlling the temperature, 
if necessary. Heat has also a tendency to yel- 


| low white wool garments. 


Use a mild, neutral soap made into a good 
suds before any garments are added to the 
water. Do not rub soiled spots, but squeeze 
the whole garment lightly up and down through 


| the water, or keep it in action in the washing 


machine. The wool fiber is not,so strong when 


| wet as when dry, so handle wet woolens gently. 


If they are very soiled, wash in a second or even 
a third suds rather than rub them at all. 
Never leave them soaking in the water. 

When using hard water, soften it first with 
the mild alkali borax, until the soap will make 
a good suds; then and not until then put in the 
garments. Dilute ammonia may also be used, 
but as wool is very sensitive to alkalis, do not 
use as strong an alkali as washing soda. Note 
as illustrated how an alkali in the form of a 
five percent solution of caustic soda dissolved 
the wool fibers in a fabric of cotton and wool, 
leaving the cotton intact, when this was boiled 
in the solution a short time. 

It is a mistake to leave a little soap in 
woolens by using some soap in the rinsing 
water. It does not keep them soft; it will 
hasten mildew in wool, and the fabric will soil 
more readily. Do not wring out the garments 
tightly. Squeeze out the water lightly, or release 


the pressure or tension on the wringer rolls be. 
fore putting the garments through, or extract 
the water in the spinning basket of those 
machines having one. 

The drying of woolens needs as much care 
as the washing, to prevent shrinkage and to 
retain their softness. Do not dry them at high 
temperatures. A comfortable room tem. 
perature is best. Never dry them in the sun, 
Spread such garments as sweaters on a flat 
surface to dry, as illustrated, and gently 
draw them into their original shape, which 
may be outlined with a pencil before they are 
washed, on the paper-covered table on which 
they will be spread to dry. 

It is convenient to have forms on which to 
dry woolen stockings and socks, especially 
children’s stockings, to prevent any shrinkage 
and so allow for the normal growth of the feet, 

Good commercial laundries handle carefully 
all woolens, including blankets. Some woolens 
and nearly all worsteds lend themselves more 
easily and successfully to dry cleaning. It is 
much safer to dry clean coats, suits, and most 
wool dresses. Choose a dry cleaner who has 
built up a reputation for dependability and care 
in the handling of fabrics. Dry cleaning is both 
a science and an art and demands good equip- 
ment and scientifically developed cleaning pro- 
cedures, with skill to follow these closely. Even 
then it is well to remember that certain stains 
can not be removed without affecting the cloth 
underneath. The best of cleaners may also 
shrink certain garments, owing to deficiencies 
in the manufacture of the cloth. 

Good dry cleaning will destroy moths and 
moth eggs, so it is wise to have all wool gar- 
ments dry cleaned before storing them for the 
summer, unless they are washed. Next month 
we shall discuss the protection of wool garments 
against moths and in a later issue the care of 
wool and part wool blankets. Carpets and rugs 
and wool carpet yarns are a story in themselves. 


What’s in a Can of Fish 


(Continued from page 75) 


kind for every use, but the range of price is 
such that one may readily buy the variety best 
suited to his purse. In fact, canned salmon is 
one of the most wholesome and least expensive 
Few of us realize that five 
species of salmon, varying greatly in size, 
All 
these varieties are found on the grocer’s shelf, 
so it is not enough to ask for “a can of salmon.” 


| To purchase intelligently and economically, 


| price. 


we must specify King, Red, Cohoe, Pink, or 
Chum to be assured of the same variety of 
canned salmon at all times. 

Chinook, King, or Spring Salmon is the 
largest of all the salmons and was the first 
variety ever canned. By some, it is considered 
the best eating and usually brings a fancy 
It contains more fat than any other 
kind of canned salmon and varies in color from 
the more common deep salmon red to a pinkish 
white. Due to the size of the fish, there is more 
meat and less skin, so it makes a good appear- 
ance when taken from the can. Its flesh is 
inclined to be rather soft on account of the 
amount of fat present. The flakes are larger 
than those of other fish, and rather thick, fall- 
ing apart easily. The bones are large, but are 
well cooked and easily eaten. This variety of 
canned salmon is excellent to serve directly as it 
is taken from the can, or for salads. It may be 
used for cooked dishes, although one of the 
cheaper varieties will do just as well and be 
more economical. 

The Red, Sockeye, or Blueback salmon is the 
second variety canned and is widely known 
and very popular. It is particularly well 
adapted to canning on account of its rich red 
color and firm texture, which appeal to many. 
It is a rather small fish, so the flakes of the 
flesh are small and thin, and the bones small. 


Furthermore, it contains somewhat less fat 
than is found in canned King salmon, but is 
somewhat richer in protein. This variety, like 
the King, may be eaten as it comes from the 
can, used in salads, or in cooked dishes, al- 
though a cheaper variety will do just as well 
for the latter. 

The Cohoe, or Silverside, is frequently called 
Medium Red salmon, because the color of its 
flesh is somewhat lighter than that of the Red 
salmon, but still a well-defined red. The flesh 
has an excellent flavor, the flakes are large and 
rather thick, and the bones are likewise fre- 
quently very large. Its food value is nearly as 
high as that of Red salmon, but on account of 
its lighter color, it generally sells for much less 
and is therefore a good buy. It is excellent for 
both salads and cooked dishes. 

Pink Canned Salmon is made from the 
smallest of all the salmons, and its flesh is 4 
light pink or brownish color. The high food 
value and delicate flavor of this variety, to- 
gether with its low price, make a ready appeal, 
and it is widely consumed. In fact, the flavor 
of good quality Pink salmon often appeals more 
than that of the more highly-colored and more 
expensive Red Salmons. In general, Pink 
salmon is low in fat content, but its proteim 
content is just as high as that of the more ex- 
pensive varieties. 

Chum canned salmon is the cheapest of all 
the varieties, due largely to the fact that it }s 
very pale in color—almost white—and is gen- 
erally much lower in fat content than any ©! 
the other varieties. However, its protein con- 
tent is fully as high as that of the other canned 
salmons, so that it is an economical food. In 
fact, Pink and Chum salmon are among the 
most wholesome and least expensive foods it 
possible to buy, at the present time. 
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I" WAS not until the middle of January that 
Scripps told what he had done. Giles had 
been up and about for days, and now in front 
of the fire, with Amélie in bed, Scripps began 
his hard confession. 

“Giles,” he said brokenly, “I’ve been a 
traitor.” 

Giles smiled at him. ‘‘You sound ominous.” 

But he stopped smiling when he heard Joan’s 
name. That she had come to the shop one 
morning, had asked for him, had wanted to 
leave her address. “I told her you were away.” 

“I was, of course. But why have you kept 
all this from me, Scripps?” 

“Because—I told her something else.” 

“Yes?” Giles was leaning forward, intent, 
puzzled. 

“I told her-—that Amélie was sick—that you 
were taking care of her—that she was—your 
wife.” 

Dead silence. 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“T was afraid to have you—love her. I was 
afraid she might take you away from—Amiélie 
and me.” 

“You knew me so little?” 

“Oh, you can’t know such fear as I had of 
youf caring for her. You are my life, Giles. 
I knew that I had lost Amélie, and it seemed if 
[ lost—you.”’ He. struck his hand against his 
forehead, then leaned on it, the figure of despair. 

There was no word from Giles. He simply 
sat there with a stern look on his face, his eyes 
on the fire. 

“When you were ill,” Scripps went on des 
perately, “you called her—called and called.” 
Giles turned at that. “I called—Joan?” 

“Yes. It was dreadful. I wanted to write 
to her. ‘To tell her what I had done—to beg 
her to come to your bedside. But the doctor 
wouldn’t let me.” 

“Tam glad,” Giles said, “that you waited. 
It is I who must tell her.” He drew in his 
breath and stood up. 

Scripps, too, got to his feet, waiting with 
hanging head like a prisoner at the bar. Then 
he felt Giles’ hand on his shoulder. 

“My dear fellow, you did it because you 
loved me.” 

Scripps broke down, sobbing. 

“Stop it,” Giles said: “you must not. It 
isn’t as if I couldn’t tell her . . . You don’t 
know how glad lam . . . This explains things 
I haven’t understood.” 

“You'll write to her?” 

“se.” 

Giles wrote that night, dealing gently with 
Scripps. 

“We must not blame him. 
himself since the war. May I come to you, 
Joan? [ shall have so much to say. Things 
that I can not put on paper.” 

He addressed the letter to the house in 
Baltimore and gave it to Jose to mail. Then 
he waited fur an answer. But none came. So 
January passed, and February was on the way, 
and still he had no word from Joan. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 
THE CHANGED PRINCESS 


“D?® YOU think,” young John Briggs asked 
his mother anxiously, “that she will 

come for Christmas?” 

“IT am sure she will.” 

“But she hasn’t written.” 

“Dear child, she has a thousand things to 
think of.”’ 

“T want her to think of this.” 

“We must have patience.” 
‘ But young John had no such word as 
patience” in his lexicon. He talked about it 
with Priscilla. 

“If anybody had asked me to Christmas 
dinner, I'd think it was important.” 


“Maybe she has more important things 
than just us,” 


Then, “You told her—that?” 


He has not been 


Silver Slippers 


(Continued from page 73) 


“Why aren’t we more important?” | 

“Well, she has a lot of friends. And now | 
she’s rich.” 

Her brother stared. ‘‘Who’s rich?” 

“Joan. I heard mother telling grandfather. 
She’s going to have all of her aunt’s money. It 
was in the paper.” ; 

Young John considered that. He and his 
sister were in the barn. It was bitter cold, but 
they were wrapped up warmly. They were 
getting corn for the chickens, and preséhtly 
they would go across a stretch of snowy ground 
to the chicken-house, and shell the corn, and 
feed it to the waiting fowls. 

Young John, laying yellow ears in a basket, | 
said: “‘Now that she’s rich, she can have all 
the oysters she wants. I’m not going to save 
my pennies.” 

“Oh, John!” 

He flung out, frowning, “And she’ll be 
different.” 

“How different?” 

“Oh, she’ll have diamonds all over her and 
hold her head in the air.”’ 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“Well, you ask mother.” 

After they had fed the chickens, the children 
went into the big kitchen and put the question 
to Evelyn. 

“Will Joan be different?” 

“Why should she be?” 

“Because she’s rich. And John says she’ll 
hold her head in the air. And he says he isn’t 
going to save his pennies, because she can have 
all the oysters she wants without ours.” 

Evelyn, breaking eggs into a bow], said, “I’m 
ashamed of you, John.” 

“Why, mother?” 


“To think that money will change Joan | 


Dudley.” 

“But it will change her,” he insisted with al- 
most uncanny prescience. 
she comes, mother.” 


But when she came over on Christmas morn- 


ing, she seemed just the same, holding out her 
arms to them and saying, “You darlings, how 
glad I am to see you!” And when she took off 
her coat there were no diamonds, but just a 
black dress and a long string of pearls. 


“You'll see when 


And she tied on one of Evelyn’s big white | 


aprons and went out into the kitchen to help, 
sending Penelope in to talk to old John and his 
wife. 


THE children hanging about, entranced and 

eager, showed her the oysters, cool in a blue 
pitcher set in the pantry window, and waiting 
to be made into soup. And Priscilla said 
triumphantly, “‘We bought them,” and young 
John rebuked her. 

“You shouldn’t say so much about it.” 

“T want you to say it,’”’ Joan insisted, “‘and 
say that you love me, both of you.” 

“‘We do—we do... .” 

They threw themselves upon her. But young 


John presently voiced an almost vanished | 


skepticism. 

“Do you love us, Joan?” 

“Of course.” 

“As much as ever?” 

“Yes, why not?” 

“Mother says you’re rich.” 

There was a startled silence, then Joan asked 
slowly, ““What if I am?” 

“Well, it might make a difference,’ 
John told her. 

“What kind of difference?” 

“Well, you might be stuck up.” 

Cilla broke in. ‘He said that to mother, 
and she said he ought to be ashamed of 
himself.” 

“He ought! Oh, Johnnie-boy, don’t you 
know that I’m the same?”’ She bent on him her 
earnest gaze. 

“You want to be the same. But can you?” 

She flamed at that. “I can be. 
not?” 

“Oh, well. 


’ 


young 


I wondered.” 


Why | 
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JSLABLACHE MUST BE a 
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Electric Heating Pad 


Lets you Keep WET Packs HOT Without Short-Circuiting the Pad 


The Sunbeam wet-proor is the first and 
only electric heating pad with a soft eider- 
down cover, wet-proofed inside. 

Hence it answers the world’s demand for 
a pad that can be used not only for general 
purposes, but also for children not bed- 
trained, for invalids; and for keeping wet 
Packs Hor in aiding to draw out inflam 
mation and bring infection to a head. 

Don’t wait for the critical moment when 
the doctor comes, and stores are closed for 
the night. Get the Sunbeam Wet-proof 
today. Be ready 
at the first sign 
of chills, colds, 
neuralgia, lumba- 
go, pleurisy, or 
pneumonia. 
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She wondered, too. Was still wondering as 
she helped Evelyn serve the dinner. Her mind 
went over and over the old ground. What did 
it mean, after all, this inheritance? It had 
for her as yet no reality. She had no sense of 
adventure in it. The adventure she had 
wanted was that of high romance. Mere af. 
fluence had for her no enchantment. Without 
fulfilment of her dreams it would be a weight 
upon her. 

Evelyn was saying: “My dear, I can’t 
imagine the heiress of millions beating up 
mashed potatoes. But I am letting you do it 
because I know you’d hate me if I didn’t.” 

“T should. Oh, Evelyn, the children were 
afraid I might be changed.” 

“Yes. I rather think they expected to see 
you draped in jewels and drawn by ostriches, 
like Rosamund in the fairy tale.” 

The two women smiled at each other. 

Joan’s smile was wistful. “I’m terribly 
afraid of it all, Evelyn.” 

Evelyn understood. “I know. But you 
mustn’t be. Ever. Things can be so beauti- 
ful for you, my dear. You must think of 


that.” 
Beautiful? With Drew? Without him? 
Which? Oh, it was all such a—muddle! 


As she went finally into the dining-room, 
the clicking of her pearls against the buckle on 
her black dress reminded her of the night when 
she had gone down the stairs to meet Drew. 
He had called—and she had obeyed . . . 

But Giles’ call had been stronger—coming 
through the storm. She had found strength to 
leave Drew because Giles had called .. . 





HE oysters were delicious. 

to the children, . 

“Do you know why this is the nicest soup in 
the whole wide world?” 

They said together, “‘No.” 

“Because it is seasoned with self-sacrifice 
and flavored with love.” 

The children sighed with contentment. Dear 
Joan was the same! 

Old John Leonard carved the turkey. It 
dropped away in melting slices from his knife. 
He served first his old wife, for whom his life 
had been spent. She sat beside him. Now and 
then she laid her hand on the sleeve of his 
rough coat in a little gesture of tenderness, and 
always he would turn to her, ‘My dear,” and 
would touch the thin white fingers. 

Joan, watching, felt a pain at her heart. 
Would Drew ever be like that—all tenderness? 
Would he and she grow old together—loving? 
Would he have for her then in his eyes the look 
that came into the eyes of old John Leonard 
when he turned to his wife? 

She knew he would not. If she were old and 
frail and sick, Drew would want none of her. 
Drew liked her youth, her loveliness. Most 
men were like that. But not men like old 
John Leonard! Not men like young Giles 
Armiger! 

His name leaped in her mind like a flame. 
Why had she linked him with old John 
Leonard? What did she know of his tender- 
ness? His constancy? Nothing—except the 
memory of the things he had said in the dim 
old bookshop and that dark night of storm in 
the pavilion. 

And the memory, too, of the verse he had 
found for her, ‘ Jn the time of trouble He shall hide 
me.” The words had comforted her in the days 
of stress and readjustment which had followed 
the funeral. They had been like a kind voice 
speaking, a kind hand held out. : 

When dinner was over, Joan said, “Now, 
everybody help clear away, and then we'll 
open all the boxes.” 

She had brought dozens of parcels when she 
arrived, and they were shut in the sitting 
room, the children having had instructions not 
to look at them. ; 

“Really,” Joan had told them, “you cant 
tell anything from the outside. The big ones 
aren’t the most interesting. It’s the littlest 
ones that are the best.” 


And Joan said 
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Silver Slippers | 


The clearing-away was most exciting. Even | 
old John Leonard went back and forth with 
dishes. Penelope had pans of hot. suds, and 
Evelyn had relays of fresh towels, and before | 
they knew it the dishes were done, young John | 
had put fresh logs on the sitting-room fire, | 
and they were all gathered in a circle. 

Joan said, “Will somebody ‘play Santa 
Claus?” : 

Old John Leonard said, “You must play 
Santa Claus yourself.” 

Joan said, “But I haven’t a red coat or a 
white beard.” 

And Cilla said with eagerness, ‘““You could 
have a red wreath.” 

So she and Joan ran away togetner, and 
when they came back, Joan’s head was bound 
with a red ribbon, with a bunch of holly berries 
at each side, and as young John said, from her 
neck up she looked like Christmas! 

Then the boxes were opened, and out from 
them came books for old John Leonard; a 
warm, light rug of imported plaid for his wife; 
for Evelyn a beautiful fur to set off her simple 
suit; and for the children everything that was 
lovely and gay and that they had wished for 
all their lives. 

“Oh, darling, darling,’ Cilla sang over her | 
wrist-watch, and young John, bright-eyed and 
solemn with happiness, laid his cheek against 
Joan’s and said, 

“You're nicer than a princess.” 

Joan was happy in her wreath of red and in 
the happiness she was giving to others. It was 
not until she was going home with Penelope 
that she grew afraid again. It was growing 
dark as they neared the house, and a gray sky 
hung over a sullen sea. Joan knew that when 
she entered the house she would have to face 
her thoughts. To look into the future. To} 
plan—with that awful feeling of doubt. That | 
awful feeling of futility. They had said she was 


They descended from the car and walked 
up the path together. They opened the door 
and went in. Joan moved about the living- | 
room, lighting the lamps, while Penelope | 
mended the fire. | 

Then suddenly Joan found herself clinging 
to Penelope and crying as if her heart would 
break. 

“My dear, my dear, what has happened?” 

“Penelope . . . I’m afraid.” 

“Of what, my dear?” 

“Of life.” 


unchanged, but she knew it wasn’t true. She . / 
would never be the same again—never—never! ‘Bott 2 Su nshi We, 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 
DESOLATION 
GILEs’ convalescence was slow. 


“You need a change,” the doctor told | 


him. “Why don’t you go south?” 

Giles shook his head. “I must stay by 
things here.”’ 

a ou mean, Scripps and his wife?” 

"Yes.” 


Macdonald considered that. 
better?” 

“Sometimes I think she’s worse. Of late 
she has had a grudge against the old gull, 
Peter. She flies into a rage when I pet him.” 

Better keep him out of her way. She might 
hurt him.” 


“Surely not.” 
“One never knows.” 


“She’s no 


He smoked for a mo- 


ment in silence, then asked, “‘You’re not hard 


pressed in money matters?” 
“N ” ” 
0 


“I'd like to try an experiment. But it will 
costly,” 

I have enough and to spare. My tastes are 
mple. I don’t use half my income.” 

«And yet you sell books?” 

W hy not? It’s an ancient and honorable 
Profession. And an outlet for my energies. 
Since the war I’ve been tied here in Granitehead. 

ard work helps to keep me contented.” 


— men would have taken to sports— 


si 


an 


And authorities say he 


cannot build them strong 


and sound without 


Do you take the normal development of 
your baby’s bones and teeth for granted as 
something that Nature always provides— 
like hair and fingernails? 

Nature does provide bones and teeth, of 
course, but unless special care is given your 
baby may not have a weill-shaped head and 
chin; a fine, full chest ; straight legs and even, 
uncrowded teeth that will not decay early. 

These things that mean so much to your 
baby’s health and appearance depend on one 
essential element-— Vitamin D. 

And this, under modern living condi- 
tions, cannot be readily obtained. Even 
breast-feeding may not provide it. Even 
though your baby is “‘the picture of health,” 
his bones and teeth may be developing soft 
and porous instead of strong and solid. 

Scientists have found that there are just 
two readily available sources of this essen- 
tial. Direct sunshine and good cod-liver oil. 

It is hardly possible for your baby to get 
enough sunshine on his bare body. Clouds, 
smoke, fog and clothing shut it out. Even 
ordinary window glass filters out the rays 
that protect— the precious ultra-violet rays. 

The other source, then cod-liver oil— 


* SQUIBB’S 


Co D LIVE R. O | L Please send me a copy of your new booklet, 
| “Why every baby needs Bottled Sunshine’’ 
Vitamin- Tested and Vitamin-Protected 
PRODUCED, TESTED AND GUARANTEED 
BY E. R. SQUIBBS & SONS, NEW YORK 


Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 
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1. A well-shaped head 
Well-formed jaws 
and chin 

A full chest 

Properly developed 
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is the one on which mothers must depend 
to provide the essential Vitamin D which 
builds good bones and teeth. “Bottled Sun- 
shine,” it is called. 

In urging the giving of cod-liver oil asa 
regular part of the daily diet, many of the 
foremost baby specialists say, “Give Squibb’s 
Cod-Liver Oil.” 

They insist on Squibb’s because its effec- 
tiveness is guaranteed. Laboratory tests too 
show it to be exceptionally high in two 
vitamins; in Vitamin D, the factor essential 
to good bones and teeth; and in Vitamin 
A, which increases vitality, promotes 
growth and helps to prevent colds and 
other infections. 

Because Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil is a// oi/, 
undiluted, each teaspoonful gives maximum 
protection. And an exclusive process amply 
protects it from deterioration and adds to 
its palatability. 

Your physician will tell you your baby 
needs “Bottled Sunshine.”” For your protec- 
tion insist on Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil. 
All reliable drug stores have it. 





‘| Send for this authoritative booklet—FREE 
i} E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
:} _ Dept. S, 80 Beekman St., New York City 
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new de luxe models 
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‘Big Ben 
De Luxe 
$3.75 
Baby Ben 
De Luxe 
$3.75 


Ghriends of the household 


WU TOMEN instantly recognize the 
sparkle of individuality in these 


Their beauty adds 





new alarm clocks. 


an attractive note to any bedroom. 


Like all Westclox, Big Ben De Luxe 
and Baby Ben De Luxe are truly 
dependable. They are hard to tip over, 
which adds to their long life. Felt 
cushioning underneath and sturdy easy- 
to-wind keys are special features women 
like. And you'll find the dials unusually 


easy to read, too. 


These new models and a variety of 





other Westclox are sold everywhere. 


Some have plain dials, others night- 
Avoid needless 4: >. ‘ eagle 
; and-day dials. Prices range from $1.50 
hurrying. Start , = . 
ontime. Rely on to $5.00. 
your Westclox. : 
E Prices slightly higher in Canada 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Factory: Peru, Mlinois. In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 
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| “And run with the summer crowd, the 
country club set? I prefer the townspeople, 
They are like my forebears—sturdy folk and 
busy ones.” 

The doctor leaned back in his chair, his 
shrewd eyes narrowed in thought. “If yoy 
were free—what then?” ‘ 

“You mean if it were not for Scripps and 
Amélie?” 


‘ 





a 

“T shouldn’t be here.” 

“Where would you be?” 

Giles hesitated, then told the truth. 
be fighting for the woman I love.” 

“Joan?” 

“How did you know?” 

“You talked about her when you were ijl.” 

“Scripps said I did. Well—it’s a long 
story. There’s another man who wants to 
marry her. He'll get her if he can, and my 
hands are tied.” E 





“T’'d be 


MACDONALD leaned back in his chair. 
- “Don’t be quixotic. Your life is your own. 
If this girl belongs to you, you'll be a fool to let 
Scripps and his wife spoil things for you.” 

“Scripps would do more for me than I am 
doing.” 

“Granted. But why take self-sacrifice as in 
evitable? There may be a better way out 
I’ve wanted to suggest it for some time. That’s 
why | asked about your finances. What I have 
in mind is that you should take Amélie to 
Paris.” 

“To Paris—why?” 

| “I'd like to re-create the old scenes for her 
| and work on that. Have Scripps wear his uni- 
form—take her to the same restaurants, the 
same places of amusement. Reconstruct the 
war atmosphere as much as possible and 
watch for evidences of memory.” 
| ‘Do you think there’s the slightest chance?” 
“More than a chance.” 
Giles was eager. “There'd be a new heaven 
|for Scripps and me, if Amélie could be herself 
again.” 

“We must be careful not to hold out too 
much hope. What I want is to find the right 
nurse to go with you—some one mature and 
sensible. You could say to Amélie that you 
felt it best to have a woman companion to 
travel with her. And the nurse would be 
always on the alert. She wouldn’t seem to 
watch, but nothing would escape her. A little | 
later my wife and I could come over, and ; 
I could note the effect of the experiment. In 
the meantime there are wonderful specialists 
within reach whom you could consult.” 

They talked about it for a long time, and 
when at last the doctor departed, the plans 
were fixed. 

“This house is deadly and depressing. You 
need to get away from it.” 

Giles knew that he needed it. When the 
doctor had gone, he sat thinking of it all. If 
Am¢lie could be cured and he could fight for 
Joan! He found himself beating his fist on the 
arm of his chair. Even if Amélie was not 
cured, he must fight for Joan. Hallam would 
be after her now that she had money. And he 














must not have her. } 
When his letter remained unanswered, Giles 
had tried to get in touch with Joan by tele 
phone. He had called up the Baltimore house, 
and Jason had answered guardedly that Miss 
Dudley was out of town. Giles, hanging up the 
receiver, had thought with bitterness that the 
heiress must, of course, be protected. Her 
address must be given only to those who had 
the right to know it. ' 
He resolved to write to her again, at Pene- | 


lope’s, and if he had no response, to go to find j 
her. He must find her. Rich or poor. -- 
poor or rich . . . he would seek her and show 
her his heart. 
The house was wrapped in silence. Amélie 
and Scripps had gone upstairs. Jose was 
taking the doctor home across the moonlit 
seas. Margarida was asleep in her room above 
‘the kitchen. There was no sound in the serene 
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“Flavors of foods are Unpiwutep 
4 
in these Wa TERLESS’ utensils” 


—says AUNT ELLEN 




















“ .. the first thing you need fer ‘Water- 
less Cooking’ is a covered thick pan, The 
thickness helps keep food from scorching. 
Griswold covered utensils are wonderfully 
thick, and get evenly hot all over. You 
seldom need stir what is cooking.” 


HE flavors of meats and 
ena get paler and 
paler as you cook them in 
much water. The fresh ham 
flavor, the roast-hen flavor, the 
flavor of snapped string beans 
—get washed out, diluted. 
Then you drain off the fla- 
vored water, and what you 
serve is just tenderness with 
some seasoning. 

But put fruits and vege- 
tables into the cold, thick Gris- 
wold Utensils, Sear meat in 
the hot utensil. Add but a half- 
cup of water — just enough 
to be absorbed. The fat hen 
stews in a broth of its own 





















steak with, whole Russian Steak Dinner—rump 


7, . the second 


thing is a cover that 
fits tightly. This 
holds in the. steam 
—and the flavor. 
You can see that 
not even the thin 
blade of a paring- 
knife can get under 
the Griswold cover.” 


“ 


. « @nd, of course, to do 
finest cooking, the covers should 
have drip-rings 


making. Pot-roast in a ruddy 
beef-juice. Pumpkin in the 
yellow mushiness of pumpkin. 
Apples in a sweet-tart apple 
syrup. 

There’s a down-drench of 
flavorsome steam every min- 
ute, dripping from the rings 
inside the cover. A tough old 
hen gets wholly tender. Meat- 
loaf scarcely shrinks. Every 
food you serve has full, dis- 
tinct flavor. Serve all the broth, 
natural gravy, vegetable sauce 
with the food—you waste 


“ 


4 . don’t think of just 
butter-wafles in connection 
with this electric Waffle Baker, 
But chocolate waffles, rice 
waffles, waffles with nuts... .”’ 


Catsup gravy that thickens itself; then Pi t Spinach 
im the sees iP gre f; then Piquant Spinac 
the Triplicen, wensi, and Apples Ambrosia in the third—cook in 


a t over one burner.” 
Write for t 


i he Russian Steak Dinner recipe. Address “Aunt 
Ellen, Dept. C, the Griswold Kitchen, Erie, y 





These drip the juices constantly « 
Griswolds are the only covers that are all self-basting like this." 
hey make a big difference in flavor!” 











“  . , then the third 
thing is a very low flame. 
A high flame under 
utensils as thick as these 
would be much too hot— 
and why waste the gas 
when it is unnecessary?” 


none of the nutrition. 
Griswold “Water- 
less” Utensils have 

all self-basting cov- 
ers. They are pure cast alumi- 
num, bright as silver. Sanitary 
inside and out—with no crev- 
ice, NO seam, no pore — any- 
where. You can’t dent these 
utensils, and you can keep 
them easily free from stain. 
Look for their beautiful 
combinations—with turquoise 
blue or black handles — at 
hardware, department, house- 
furnishing stores. 

Send for a free copy of “The 
Aunt Ellen Booklet on Water- 
less Cooking”—with fifty fa- 
mous recipes by Aunt Ellen. 
The Griswold Mfg. Co., 
Dept. C, Erie, Penna. 


wer the food. 


GRISWOLD 


* 


*Griswokd 
drip-rings 
are patented 


Reg. U. 8. 
Pat. Of 
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BRIDGE SET 

Breath-taking Beauty! Quality! 
Chinese red, decorated, folding 
bridge set, with Boy and Dragon 
design in rich oriental colors—a de- 
light to the heart of every hostess. 

Dainty loveliness in every line, 
yet strong and comfortable, con- 
venient and long lived. Set folds 
into a carton that slips into any closet. 
Bentwood, round cornered; upholstered 
seats; decorated leatherette top; two conven- 
ient ash trays furnished. Tell “him” you 
want this for Christmas! 
















THIS COUPON 


Lous Restetter & Som 
43¢” Wall Street 
Fort Wayne. Indiane 
Send me folder about the Mandarin Bridge Set 
tell me where I can buy it, and the price 
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INDIVIDUAL SERVICE 


TEA BALLS 


“Every Cup a Treat” 
The most delightful 
Tea you have ever 
Tasted. Easy to use 
always uniform in 
flavor and most 
economical 


| COVER- HOLDER 
with 
| DROP-CATCHER 








n indispensable |} 


CQ rticle of daily use 


for coffee and tea- 
“< pots. It protects the 
> 4 cover and the cupe | 
a wainst breaking as 
gc well as thé | | 
oth fre re 


area erererenerer nen 
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CAPITAL IZE YOUR KITCHEN 


Earn while you learn to make delicious candy 


. fine cakes 
and pastries, or catering in the home. Resident and 
correspondence courses. Send for free Booklet G which 
tells you how. DORIT K. WEIGERT, Director. 

THE IRIDOR SCHOOL, 669 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
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| things about me that are well. 


| me 


| with 


| alone 
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night except the soft swish of lazy breakers on 
the beach and the clear, musical clang of a 
bell-buoy as the waves rocked it. 

Then, suddenly, across the silence came an 
astounding clamor—cries that were not human 
—cries of a bird in distress! Old Peter! 

The lame gull spent most of his time in the 
kitchen. Margarida had made a great pet of 
him, and he had a warm corner to himself. It 
was from the kitchen that the cries now came. 
Giles, covering swiftly the intervening space, 
flung open the kitchen door to face an in- 
credible scene. Margarida had left a faint light 
burning for Jose’s return, and by that light 
Giles saw Amélie, a wild figure in a flame- 
colored negligée, with old Peter flapping and 
screaming in her arms. 

Her fingers were at his neck, and when Giles 
eached her, he had to use all his strength to 
release the frightened bird. He held Amélie 
while she struggled, and at last she relaxed, 
sobbing. 

“T don’t like him, 
He is lame. 


Giles. I don’t like him. 
And Scripps is lame. And I want 
I want things 
I want to run away with 
leave all this behind 


that can fly and run. 
you, Giles . and 
“Hush,” he said, as he 
door, and Margarida. 

He made no explanation. 
knew the truth? But he sent Margarida up 
Amélie, and took Scripps with him into 
the living-room. 

“My God!” 
together. 
Giles.” 

“Yes. 


saw Scripps in the 


Why lie when they 


Scripps said, when they were 
“She was trying to kill him, 


The doctor warned me.” 
You didn’t tell me.” 
‘You had enough to bear.” 
Scripps dropped into a chair and covered 
his face with his hands. Giles’ arm went about 


} his friend’s shoulders. 


“Shall 1} 

“Ve.” 

Giles was cautious. 
be sure of anything,” 
he asked, “Are you 
with it?”’ 

“I’d go through hell if I might have her 

back.” 

For a long time they talked about it. When 
Giles went upstairs, Amélie was asleep. Old 
Margarida sat by the bed. The old woman 
was a tower of strength. 

“] will lie on the couch tonight,” 


tell you what Macdonald said?”’ 


“Of course, we can’t 
but when he had finished, 
willing to go through 


she whis- 


pered. “I gave her something keep her 
quiet.” 
That night old Peter slept in Giles’ room, 


and the next day 
with Dilly. 
“You'd better get away at once,” 


Jose took him over to stay 


Macdonald 


advised. ‘The monotony is bad for her, and 
a change may work wonders.” 
\ nurse was found, and she and Amélie 


went back and forth to Boston, buying things. 
Amélie would come home gay and interested, 
and when the boxes arrived would open them 
and show their contents to the two men. 

“I’m leaving a lot to buy in Paris. But I 
adore my traveling outfit and my lovely shoes. 
I have six pairs of them. Am I too extravagant, 
Giles?” 

“Get what you like,” 

“You're a darling.” 

Later, when she was alone with him, 
sighed. “I wish Scripps were not going.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, if it could be just you and I.” 

“We must not think of ourselves. 
Scripps is lonely.” 


he said, smiling. 


she 


And 


T HAD been decided that the two shops were 

to be closed indefinitely. And in settling up 
his own affairs, Giles found business to take 
him to Portland. He had written to Joan at 
Penelope’s and had had no word. Well, he 
would seek Penelope himself. He would tell 
her the truth frankly. He found himself keen 


to talk to the wise and gracious woman, to 
have her counsel. 

Before he went, however, he found himself 
confiding in Dilly. 

“You remember Joan Dudley?” 

“Yes. Where is she?” 

“T can’t find her. I’ve written and had no 
answer. And now I’m going up to Maine to see 
the woman she stayed with before she got her 
money. 

“T read of her aunt’s death. 
rich?” 

‘Too rich for her own happiness, perhaps.” 

There was a moment’s silence, then Dilly 
asked softly, “You love her?” , 
“Yes,” — 

‘And you will find her and tell her so?” 
“Sometimes I wonder if I should. What have 
to give a woman like that? She has every- 
thing.” é 

“A woman has nothing who hasn’t love. 
And, oh, Giles, tell it to her. So many men 
don’t tell their love, and they let a woman 
weary for it. They think her so far above them 

—a star in the skies—and they let her go— 
because they are proud—and don’t under. 
stand. And the woman’s heart aches to the 
end of the world.” There were tears in her 
eyes. 

Giles said, “Dilly, 
about it?” 


Is Joan very 


_ 


how do you know so much 


“Because there was a time when William 
didn’t tell me. He was afraid . and | 
waited and waited ...And at last, I had to 


tell William.” 


her tears. 


She was trying to smile through 
“‘He had loved me all the time, and 
I knew it but I had to do the telling. It 
wasn’t easy, Giles. “And some women would 
have been too proud but I couldn’t be 
proud—with William.” 

He reached out a hand to her. 
—he adores you.” 

She nodded. “I know. 
shouldn’t have told you this. 


“Dear child 


And _ perhaps | 


But men are so 


stupid. And I didn’t want you to be stupid, 
Giles.” 
HEN, a few days later, Giles motored 


along the North Shore, Dilly’s words kept 
coming back to him. ‘They let her go. . 
because they are proud .. . and a woman's 
heart aches to the end of the world.” 

Would Joan’s heart ever ache that way for 
him? Well, please God it should not ache for 
any word unsaid! 

He came to Penelope’s house at noon. He 
had left his car in the town and walked through 
the woods. It was mid-February and warm for 
the so that the snow had melted in 
spots, and there were clear brown patches of 
dead needles ringed round with white, with a 
soft dampness in the atmosphere which spoke 
of spring. The slight heat brought out the 
aromatic fragrance of the pines, and beyond 
the woods the clouds floated like pale 
galleons on an azure sea. 

The house, as he approached it, was lighted 
up and glowing with the sunshine which was shed 
over it. Yet as he ascended the steps, he saw 
that it was deserted. The windows were shut 
tered, dry leaves were in high drifts on the 
porch, and there was snow in the colder corners. 
He saw no signs of life except where the pigeons 
preened themselves on the barn roof, and the 
squirrels showed like fleeting shadows as the) 
sought their hiding-places. : 

In spite of the sunshine Giles felt the chill 
of desolation. He took the path to the barn 
and came upon an old cat who pattered on 
quick feet toward him. her tail waving. 

He greeted her. ‘“‘Where are your people, 
Puss-cat?”’ 

She answered with an eager cry, and as he 
went on into the wood, she followed him. 

And so it happened that when young John 
Briggs and his sister, Priscilla, wé ilked in the 
wood, they saw a man standing by a tree, with 
a gray cat curled comfortably in the crook 0 
his arm. He was looking down at her and di 
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not see the children until they were upon him. 

They said, “Hello,” and stopped. 

“Qh, hello,” he smiled at them. “I came to 
see Mrs. Sears.” 

“She’s away,” young John stated, “and the 
cat is the barn cat. We are keeping Muffet 
and her kittens at our house. But this cat lives 
in the hay loft and likes it, and we come over 
every day and feed her and feed the pigeons 
and feed the squirrels, and Joan gives us each 
a dollar a week for doing it.” 

Giles’ voice thrilled: ‘Joan? 
Miss Dudley?” 

“Yes, She lives with Mrs. Sears. And she’s 
got more money than the President.” 

Priscilla rebuked her brother. “John, you 
mustn’t say such things.” 

“Well, she has got more money.” 

“But mother says we are not to talk about 
it.” 

“If you don’t mind,”’ Giles said, “‘I’d like to 
talk about Miss Dudley. I know her, and I 
came to see her.” 

“Well, you can’t see her,” young John said. 
“She isn’t coming back for a long time.” 

“When did she go away?” 

“In January.” 

“And Mrs. Sears is with her?” 

“No. Aunt Penelope’s uncle is sick. He 
lives in the south. And his wife died. So she 
went. Joan stayed here. And she didn’t like 
it. So one day she came over and told us 
‘Good-bye.’ And she isn’t coming back for a 
long time . . . and she took her maid with 
her... and a lot of trunks ... and...” 

But Giles was not interested in extraneous 
details. “Where did she go?” 

“To Spain.” 


Do you mean 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 
Rose TO THE REscvuE! 


OAN, having crossed the frontier from 

France to Spain, was racking along with 
Farley in a lumbering diligence into which the 
passengers had been bundled when an accident 
happened to their train. The ark-like vehicle 
was cramped and crowded and bitter cold with 
the piercing winds which blew down from the 
mountains. 

Farley, sitting straight and disapproving be- 
side her mistress, commented, “You'll catch 
your death.” 

Joan shook her head. “I’m as warm as toast 
with this rug over me. You'd better take my 
fur coat, Farley.” 

“I don’t want it, Miss Joan. I wear red 
flannels. I don’t hold with those wisps of 
crép: in winter time.” 

Joan flashed a smile at her. Farley was a 
great delight. The Englishwoman’s lack of 
humor and her unawareness of it made her seem 
perpetually like one of the figures in a comic 
sheet, who while playing out their own drama 
of life with seriousness, are side-splitting to 
the spectator. 

“We've got to eat at an inn in the next 
town,” Farley stated with a sort of breathless 
indignation, “‘and stay all night. We can’t get 
4 train until morning. I never heard of such 
management.” 

“But you've never been to Spain,” Joan 
reminded her. “Farley, look at that girl down 
near the door, with the crescent curl on her 
cheek. She’s like somebody who has just 
Stepped out of a book.” 

“Bold and brazen, I call her.” 

Joan’s laugh rippled, and then the two of 
them ceased to talk as they watched the 
animated scene about them. Everybody else 
was talking, and there was a wealth of gesticu- 
lation, much showing of white teeth, much 
coquettish tossing of heads. Crowded thus into 


rs lantern lighted wagon, the Spaniards 
— a picturesqueness which they had 
acked in the more modern setting of the train 


—and their faces were like those in the 


paint- 
ings by Goya 


the women with a certain dark 


Silver Slippers 


sweetness, the men saturnine, clean-shaven, 
mahogany-colored. 

No men here like the men in Maine—like old 
John Leonard—rugged of build, their faces 
chiseled with the fine lines of stern purpose, 
their eyes lighted by the laughter which is 
their Yankee inheritance. No women here like 





those slender Puritan goddesses, silver and 


white and blue, who come to old age as a birch | 


tree comes to its winter, still slender and 
straight, though stripped of their summer 
charm. 

These whole 


women and these men—a 


world of difference between them and Joan’s | 


own people. Romance here was guarded by 


iron grilles and shut away by high walls. Love- | | 


making was a matter of secretive signals; a 
flash of the eye, the wave of a hand, a rose 
tossed from a window, a guitar serenading in 
the night. 
presence of a duenna. 
was an awareness of the passionate adventure. 
Joan felt as if she moved in a medieval world. 


Hot blood was held in leash by the | 
Yet everywhere there | 


“It’s a sort of Canterbury pilgrimage,” she | 


said to Farley. Then laughed as Farley said, 
“I wish it was Canterbury.” 


HEY arrived at the inn to find it a dusky 


place, with clean rooms whose windows 
showed a shadowy mountain range, its peaks 
reaching up towards a star-spangled sky. When 
they had made themselves ready for dinner, 
Farley and Joan went down to eat at a long 
table with other passengers from the coach. 
There were big dishes of fruit on the table, and 
coarse but snowy linen. Joan had an egg 
poached in oil, a bowl of lettuce, crisp, sweet 
bread, and at the end golden-skinned grapes 
and fresh figs. Other people at the table 
ordered heartier foods—roast meats and 
platters of vermicelli, partridges dressed with 
burnt sugar, duckling with guava jelly, veal 
delicately breaded and with a distinctive sauce, 
but Joan was satisfied with her more delicate 
choice, and felt a sense of esthetic repletion. 

Later, when she got into bed, she found a hot 
water bag at her feet. ‘You'd freeze before 
morning without it,” Farley informed her 
mistress. 

“Would I?” 
window for the night and let in a stream of 
icy air, Joan curled down into the warmth of 
her nest. 

“It’s heavenly,” she said, and smiled sleepily, 
and Farley, tucking her in, said adoringly, 

“You look as snug as a kitten.”’ 

When Farley had gone, Joan lay gazing out 
through the open window into the night. So 
she was really in Spain! She had come be- 
cause of a letter from Nancy Hallam—a letter 
which had arrived when Joan was feeling deso- 
late, with Penelope gone, with the winter 
winds howling about the house, with the 
winter snows drifting high. 

Penelope’s old uncle had begged her to stay 
with him for a time. “Since his wife’s death,” 
Penelope wrote, “he seems feeble and ill. I 
can not desert him.” 

Farley had journeyed to Maine to keep Joan 
company. There was also a cook brought from 
Portland, because Farley did not belong in the 
kitchen, and Joan could not play chef to her 
maid. With these formalities had come a 
lessening of the charm of the old house in the 
woods. Penelope’s sturdy and strong per 
sonality had, while she was there, pervaded 
everything. She and Joan had seemed to pre- 
serve together the unities of simple living as 
they had swept and dusted and cooked and 
washed dishes. But now with Farley’s eye 
upon her, with meals being served to her alone 
in state and elegance, everything was outof key. 
Farley did not fit in, the cook had no real field 
for her culinary talents, and the place needed 
its mistress to make it something besides a 
solitude. 

In the midst of all this had come Nancy’s 
letter, written from Barcelona, on the paper 
of a famous hostelry: 


Then as the maid opened the 
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Clean quicker— 


rest more! 


Brillo—the soft fibre lubricated pads and 
polisher—cleans with less work, in less 
time, at less cost. Brillo cleans cooking 
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ANDS! They are constantly evident and 
continually telling intimate facts about 
their owners. 

Do your hands tell the truth about your age? 
Or are they older—red, rough and wrinkled by 
too much work and too little care, falsifying the 
youthful appearance that is your right? 

Proper care will keep your hands young and 
lovely in spite of work. Just a two-minute, easy 
application of a new, delightful preparation, 
“THINC”’* Hand Cream, (formerly Thurston’s 
Hand Cream) made specifically for the purpose, 
will remove all the ugly work traces and make 
them again soft, white and beautiful! 

“THINC” Hand Cream can be bought at se- 
lected high-class drug and department stores 
for $1.00. You must be satisfied or your money 
will be refunded. Buy your first jar today and 
try it! 

*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
Thurston-Helme, Inc., Dept. G-22, 
41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


(J Enclosed find $1.00 for full sized jar of ““‘THINC”’ 
Hand Cream 
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“Will you tell me, my dear, what you think 
you are doing? Shut up there in the woods, 
like a nun in a cloister when over here, there’s 
such a world for you to live in? Of course I 
know that you are bounded on the north and 
south by Penelope Sears and your own small- 
town traditions, and on the east and west by 
your romantic ideals and your mid-Victorian 
conventions. But in this world of ours, my 
child, people live just to be living. They wor- 
ship the gods of a good time, and if they lose 
their Eden, they find thrilling interests outside 
of the Garden! I have always felt that Adam 


|and Eve before the fall dwelt in a somewhat 


restricted area, and that when they passed 
through the gate of Paradise they must have 
welcomed the chance to frolic. 

“Am I shocking you, my little Joan? Oh, 
well, I want you to come over here and eat the 
apple—to share with us for a time this glad, 
gay world, and if you don’t like it, you can go 
back to your Penelopes and your prunes and 
prisms. 

“But joking aside, I want you to come for 
Drew’s sake. He is utterly miserable. He 
watches every mail for a letter and when none 
comes he seems absolutely desperate. Why be 
so stingy, Joan, with your little notes? They 
give him no hint of what ison your mind. Are 
you trying to punish him? And if so, why? 
Surely you can’t think that he wants to marry 
you for your money! There are plenty of rich 
women in the world. And Drew could have any 
one of a half-dozen. But for him there is just— 
you. Won’t you believe it? Joan, he isn’t 
perfect. I told you that in the beginning. But 
neither is any man—and he cares an awful lot. 

“IT wouldn’t say this if I thought you were 
happy. But I am sure you are not. And I 
know that if you shut Drew out of your life, 
you will hurt yourself horribly. So why 
crucify yourself? When Drew worships the 
ground you walk on? 

“And now, do come. You'll adore it. You 
are too young to live up there alone with 
Penelope and your pussy cats. And Drew and 
I both love you. Not for what you have, but 
for what you are. You can believe it or not, 
but it’s true.” 





T WAS a subtle letter. Joan reread it 

until certain of its sentences seemed burned 
in her mind: “Drew is utterly miserable . . . he 
worships the ground you walk on . . . he seems 
absolutely desperate.” 

Since she had last seen him in Baltimore, her 
correspondence with Drew had been inter- 
mittent and unsatisfactory. She had refused 
to let him come to her. 

“Why keep going over the same old thing?” 
she had said in reply to his constant reitera- 
tion, “I want you for my wife.” 

And when he had urged that he be allowed 
to visit her in Maine, she had said: 

“I’d rather you wouldn’t. Something within 
me seems dead. The old glamour is gone. I 
don’t know whether I can ever recapture it.” 

At last he had written that he and Nancy 
were leaving for Spain. 

“TI am to look into some investments over 
there which Nancy and I made some years ago. 
And since you won’t see me, the ocean might 
as well be between us. We must go at once. 
Joan, won’t you take the next boat and join us 
at Barcelona? I’ll promise to be good and not 
worry you, and perhaps you'll let me try to win 
my way back to your heart.” 

His letters had thrown her into a perfect 
panic of loneliness, but Penelope’s safe presence 
had saved her from flinging everything to the 
winds and following. 

“My dear, you must not. 
more time.” 

But now Penelope was not there to save her, 
and after reading Nancy’s letter, Joan wrote 
impulsively: 

“I am going to Spain, Penelope, to be with 
the Hallams. I know you won’t approve of it, 
(and perhaps I shouldn’t have gone if you had 


Give yourself 


been here. But I want to try my wings! Pe. 
haps I'll fly back to you, but I am restless and 
unhappy. I want something that life isn’t giv- 
ing me. I may find it in Spain. Who knows 
I may never find it. But I shall go and look.” 

Farley’s delight when she was told Joan's 
plans was unbounded. She frankly hated the 
woods. She would have preferred London oy 
Paris to Spain, but anything was better than 
a place where the storms shrieked like Jog 
spirits, and where there was nobody for com. 
pany but a Portuguese cook and a cat. 

So here they were, and Joan, gazing out of 
the window, thought of the morrow and what 
it would mean to her. She had not told Drew 
or Nancy that she was coming. She had felt a 
sort of childish glee in the thought of their syr. 
prised delight when they saw her. 

The moon shone now above the mountains— 
a great, heavy-hanging moon, like a disc of 
copper sunk in a sable sea. Joan sat up to look 
at it. The air was cold, and she wrapped her 
shoulders in a blanket. She felt very much 
alone in that wide, still world. A little afraid 
of what was before her. 

Yet why should she be afraid? Drew loved 
her, and she was going to him. And things 
would be as they had been at the beginning. 
Once more the king would come into his own, 
and the queen would be happy! 

Yet—would she be happy? Joan got out of 
bed, went to the window, and stood there with 
the cold air streaming in upon her. Her face 
was lifted to the golden sky; her eyes were 
closed, her hand on her beating heart. She 
prayed like a child, ‘Lord, tell me what to do.” 
THE morning brought sunlight, a courtyard 

crowded with people as picturesque as a mv- 
sical comedy chorus, and Farley in an optimistic 
mood when she entered her mistress’ room with 
thick, hot chocolate on a tray. 

Joan, turning away from the window where 
she had been watching the crowd, said: “Some 
people have just come in by motor. That's the 
way to travel, Farley.” 

“Mrs. Delafield always did.” 

“Could we get a car here?”’ 

“T can ask.” 

“Would it be very expensive?” 

“Why should you mind that, Miss Joan?” 

Joan laughed. “I keep forgetting.”’ 

“It’s best to remember,” Farley reminded 
her. ‘“‘There’s no reason why you should be 
stingy.” 

Stingy! The word struck Joan with the force 
of a blow. Drew had called her that on that 
August morning in Granitehead. And since 
then things had never been the same. Would 
they ever be—the same? 

Her mind dwelt heavily on that memory 
until Farley came back, and the two of them 
were occupied with their new plans. They 
could, it seemed, ride in the car that Joan 
had seen in the courtyard. It was a hired 
conveyance, and the driver had only two 
passengers—American ladies. He could take 
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two more—he had asked the ladies, and they | 


had consented. They were at breakfast, having 
started early for Barcelona. 

When Farley finished her story, Joan said: 

“What luck! Have you seen the ladies, 
Farley?” 

“No, miss. But I fancy they’re the right 
sort. And I asked about the driver. The 
people here at the inn know him, and he’s salt 
and respectable.” 

When a little later Joan went downstalts, 
she stood for a moment looking in at the door 
of the dusky dining-room. Everybody was 
eating breakfast, so that the tables wer 
crowded, and plates were heaped with fried 
fish and bacon and eggs, and other hearty foods 
were being eaten in a hurry. 

Joan was aware of eyes upon her ) 
appraising eyes. She wasstill wearing mourning, 
and her face was framed by a helmet of black 
felt and by the black fur collar of her coat, whic 
gave to her skin a cameo-like clearness. Her 
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Silver Slippers 


eyes under their long lashes had the deep blue 
of sapphire seas, and the hair which showed 
beneath the helmet was soft and shining. 

As she moved on, feeling uncomfortable un- 
der the steady gaze of the men, she heard some 
one call her name, 

“Joan—Joan Dudley!” 

She turned back to see a woman standing up 
at one of the tables and waving. A young 
woman in an orange coat which was like a 
splash of sunlight in the dusky room. Joan 
had a confused sense that somewhere she had 
seen a coat like that. And then she knew— 
the woman who wore the orange coat was 
Rose Carter! 

Joan threaded her way between the crowded 
tables, and Rose leaned across her own to say, 
“My dear, how amazing to meet you here!’ 

“Isn’t it! When did you come? You were 
not on the train.” 

“No. We motored up this morning.” 

Mrs. Carter, who had shaken hands with 
Joan, said: ‘We came here for breakfast, 
because they told us the food was good. We 
had an atrocious dinner last night at the hotel 
where we stopped.” 

“The food is marvellous,” Joan agreed. 
“Last night I ate things that were quite differ- 
ent and delicious, and the chocolate this morn- 
ing was heavenly.” 

She hardly knew what she was saying. For 
she knew as she stood there that without doubt 
these two were the Americans with whom she 
and Farley were to ride. Could anything be 
more incredible and more irritating? She 
hated the thought of it. And why was Rose 
on her way to Barcelona? 

She said: “I fancy we’re to share your car. 


Farley made the arrangement. There were two 
pee an ladies, the man told her.” 

Rose laughed. “Queer thing, our all happen 
ing to meet here, isn’t it? But we shall be glad 
to have you. Mother and I are being terribly 
bored by each other. We've been in Paris for 
weeks. Ina ratty little pension. And you will 
have so much to tell us. My dear, what a 
change in your life!” 

“You mean—Aunt 

Rose was blunt. “I mean—your money.” 

“Oh, that!” Joan put that aside with a 
gesture. ‘I really don’t know what to do with 
it. And I haven’t spent much. I asked Farley 
this morning if motoring would be too ex- 
pensive.” 

‘Nothing is too expensive, if one can afford 
it,”’ Rose said. “Drew and Nancy should teach 
you that.” 

She hesitated for a moment, then: “ 
you are going to join the Hallams?” 

Joan countered, “Are you?” 

“Yes. Drew wrote that Barcelona 
deadly. It sounded like an S.O.S., so 
jumped into a car and came.” 

All the blood in Joan’s body seemed to surge 
and retreat. She was dizzy with the reaction. 
An S.O.S.—Rose to the rescue! The two of 
them arriving—together! 

She tried to speak with calmness. “Drew 
and Nancy don’t even know I’m coming. I 
decided at the last minute.” 

“Drew will be thrilled.” 

Joan blushed and hated herself for blushing. 
And she hated the thought that she was going 
on with Rose to Barcelona. Had she come all 
the way for this? To ride neck and neck with 
Rose Carter for Drew’s favor? 
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(To be continued) 


NOW 


By Sylvia W. Schwarz 


| RAN fo fell my Mother it had just begun to snow; 


She “Ves, I know it,’ 


answered: 


and went on with her 


book. 


I ran to tell the maid it had just begun to snow; 


She said:—“‘Oh, bother, has it!” 


with a disappointed look. 


I ran to tell Old Bridget it had just begun to snow; 


She snapped:—‘Well, ‘spose 


it has!” 


and put a pot on to cook. 


I WALKED up slowly to my room, and that was where I found 


Sis, standing at the window, 


As she shouted, “Brother, come 


and she quickly turned around, 
And my heart jumped up before she spoke 
and look 


her face was shining so, 


—it’s just begun to snow!” 


Zune Awa KENING 


By Helen M. 


Gilliland 


| NEVER knew a rose could be so sweet, until today; 
I never caught the beauty of a dew-drenched lilac spray; 
Nor heard the laughter of the elves that ride upon the breeze 
Vo hold their whispered conference in the shelter of the trees. 


Ive LISTENED (0 the voice of earth, but ne'er before have heard 
Re-echoed here within my heart the song of brook and bird. 


Today, all nature seems but made to mirror Heaven's light; 


My soul has waked to beauty’s touch—you kissed me, dear, 


last night. 
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for 4 less fuel 


HE average heating system requires 
‘Eaeesecaieets 115 tons of coal ( 
190 gallons of oil) a season for each ra- 
diator. Byreplacing ordinary air- vent- 
ing valves on the radiators of your one 
pipe steam system with Hoffman No. 2 
Vacuum Valves, you save '; of this fuel. 

By this saving, you earn 50°% to 65% 
on your investment in Hoffman No. 2 
Vacuum Valves—the firstyear. Attheend 
of the second, you have your original 
investment back—plus a profit. Every 
year (after this) you make vourself a 
gift of approximately $5 a radiator. 

Hoffman No.2 Vacuum Valves make 
radiatorshotin1 5 minutes( notanhour 

Radiators stay piping hot 3 hours (not 
30 minutes ) after fires are banked. Hence 
greater comfort besides this saving of 1 
of the coal or oil you formerly used. 


SEND FOR BOOK. Like any in- 
vestment, this one is worth studying. 
For complete facts (explaining the 
clever invention which makes this 
amazing comfort and fuel saving pos- 


sible) send for an illustrated book, 
“*How to Lock Out Atr—the /eat 
thief’. Just write your name and ad- 


| dress on the edge of this ad and mail 


to Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc., Dept. 
K-12, 25 W. 45th St., New York, 
U.S. A. 





No2 Vacuum 
x WALVES 


In using advertisements see 


page 6 
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Thinking of Building? 


THEN you will want this book of 
photographs and floor plans of over 
75 beautiful practical homes. Arrtis- 
tic in design, sturdy in construction 
and built of high grade materials, 
these homes can be constructed 
at a cost far below the average— 
when built the Bennett way. 


° 
Real Savings for You 
Modern methods save you money. 
All framing materials are cut to fit 
by labor saving machines in our 
great mills. Your house is erected 
piece by piece as any other house 
is built—minus the bothersome 
lanning and unnecessary labor. 
(0 architects’ fees as complete plans 
are furnished F with each 
house. No waste marerials—yet 
plenty for every purpose. No ex- 
tras—as our —- are guaranteed. 
What's more—yc uv direct from 
us at WHOL ESAL 'E PRICES 
Send for the Book of Bennett 
“Better Built’” Homes and see in 
advance just what your home will 
look like. Take no chance—know 
the exact cost before you start. 


Boer (LST 


Mail this coupon today! 


Bennett Homes, 428 Main St., N. Tonhenada! N. Y. 
Please send me the + page Bennett Book. 
only in Ohio, N. Y., N. J., Pa 
Elsewhere $1.00. 

Name 

No. and St 

Town and State 





Free 
- and New England. 


Am interested in house rarage. . .summer cottage . 

















Sterilizer and Carrier 


NEW and great- 
+i er convenience 
for the preparation 
and care of Baby's 
Food Designed by 
a baby specialist as 
an aid to busy 
mothers. Quickly 
sterilizes bottles 
nipples and utensils 


Food may be pre- 
pared six feedings 
at a time Always 
ready No spilling. 


Patented April 19th, 1927 Container is seam- 
less aluminum, beautifully polished 
or 
Handy for tonne 5 
Pack it with ice—carry it anywhere. Just the thir ng for autoor train 








trips. Complete outfit consists of alum 
spring-lock w? ile. tight -fhtting slomi 
funnel also of aluminum, gruel 

bottles with corks (nipples not inch ide 





Price, with full instructions for use, $7 00 post 1 


Mississippi $7.50, Canada and foreign $8.00) 
not satished and kit is returned within 10 day 
Until dealers are supplied, order direct. Descript 
THERMA PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. 2—113¢ Ohio Bidg Toledo, Ohio 


Representative wanted in every locality 














rnity 


ATERNITY apparel with no ma- 

ternity look. Dresses, coats, 

corsets, underwear. Clever design- 

ing provides ample expansion and 

conceals condition. Also, apparel 
for baby. Style Book sent FREE 
ss Dept. 1 


Soedee: Pith Ave ' NewYork 
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| corner of his mouth. 


| there was an Abigail Lou whom 


| Girl that I meant! 


Writing to Your Old Love 


(Continued from page 17) 


“Well—doesn’t it?” she said. “It’s like 
piping in old music on a radio or a victrola. 
Maybe I liked the silence better, or newer 


“Oh, pshaw! 
her husband. 

She gave a mock groan, ran her hands with 
mock despair through her hair. ‘Mercy!’’ she 
protested. “What do people do who really 
have pasts?”’ Once again she cocked her head 
toward her husband. ‘“‘Roydon wasn’t really 
a past, you know,” she confided. ‘“‘More of a 
pastime, one might call him. One of youth’s 
pastimes—love’s pastimes even. Neverthe- 
less—” she shivered a little—‘‘nevertheless, 
it’s sort of haunting.” 

“Oh, pshaw—that’s nothing!” said her hus- 
band. “All people over thirty live in haunted 
houses, feast at haunted tables, browse through 
haunted bookcases! Ghosts of old loves! 
Ghosts of old hates! Ancient prejudices that 
refuse to stay dead! Tender wraiths slipping 
back on the scent of a flower or the lilt of a song! 
Youth, having so little breadth, lives much too 
deep! Life—? The only trouble with it, that 
Youth writes itself in indelible ink and is not 
easily erased, while Maturity writes in pencil 
and fades so soon. Even I, last year, going 
back to that old camp in the Maine woods, 
found myself dressing and undressing in a 
haunted bath-house. Row after row of haunted 
towel-hooks fluttering with moonlit memories, 
dripping with stars, wreathing with pond- 
lilies! The ghost of a pink shift even, palely 
roseate as the dawn, a wisp of gold—the 
blurred gold of a drowned girl’s hair.”’ 

“Oh, my—dear!” she protested. 

From a brand-new angle of speculation she 
put down her pencil suddenly to study the 
lithe, graceful figure before her. The virile 
shoulders, the dominant chin, the sensitive 
nostrils? The gray fleck of time just creeping 
to the edge of the temples? Those amazing 
eyes, so shrewd, so kind? 

“Mine!” she said. 

But even as she yielded to the tender con- 
viction, she felt her lips crisp to the faintest 
possible grimace and laughed aloud at her own 
absurdity. “‘What—what—was her name?” 
she asked. 


Hurry up and write!” urged 


lt SEEMED to take her husband a long 
time to consider the question. Carefully 
first he brushed a wisp of grass from his sleeve, 
shook a droning bee from the sprig of blue 
aster at his shoulder. “Her name was— 
Mary,” he confided at last. 
““*Mary’?” reflected his wife. 
A little twinkle kindled suddenly at one 
““And—Alice,”’ he added 
“Also Helen Marie—if I re- 
And once, I’m almost sure, 
I was quite 


just a bit dryly. 
member correctly. 


mad about.” 

“Why why, you cannibal!” jeered his 
wife. “Such unutterable fickleness!” All the 
playful laughter died suddenly on her lips. 
“‘No—no,” she said. “It was the Drowned 
What was the Drowned 
Girl’s name?” 

“Her name was Fidelis,’ said her husband. 
“Fidelis Romany. She was a lovely creature, 
but absolutely reckless. Dared a dozen deaths 
every day—but died only one, when the time 
came. It was in my Freshman year at college, 
the spring vacation. We had been engaged a 
month.” 

Her voice sank almost toa whisper. “Were 
—you there—when the time came?” she asked. 

His eyes met hers, shifted their glance for an 
instant, and steadied again. ‘“‘Yes,’’ he said. 
“But I had a broken shoulder. It was in a 
plaster cast. I tried—but I couldn’t do much.” 

Altogether without warning he began to 
shiver, a horrid shiver, long, low, smothered, 
like a choked sob. 

“Oh, my dear!” she said. ‘““My—very dear!”’ 

Across the grass she edged to him. 


“Come closer!”’ he said. 

Out of tortured eyes blurred with memories 
he looked up at her suddenly and smiled, 
tweaked a fold of her dress—waved a sudden 
irrelevant hand towards the fluttering hillside, 

“Be sure and tell Roydon that you're writing 
from a blue aster hillside spiked with golden- 
rod!” he said. 

She gave a little gasp, snatched her hand 
aside as though a flame had scorched it, laughed 
a little, shrugged her shoulders, picked up the 
pencil again. 

“Now, whatever in the world made you sug. 
gest just that?” she demanded. “On the con- 
trary,” she attested with some spirit, “I shall 
head it something utterly deadly and dissoci- 
ated, like ‘Written from a stalled train in the 
Subway’—or ‘Jottings made at a white porce- 
lain table waiting for a chocolate sundae’!” 


“Oh, all right,”’ grinned her husband. “Only 
write something!” ; 
Tentatively she picked up the pencil, 
snubbed its leaden nose into the paper. “Dear 
Roydon,”’ she wrote. “‘Dear Roydon— Dear 


Roydon—” 

Her husband burrowed a trifle deeper into 
the asters. “That confounded letter!” he 
complained. ‘Why in the world don’t you 
finish it?”’ 

“Finish it!’ she scoffed. 
even begun it yet!’ 

Their eyes met, clung an instant, smiled. 

Precipitously the absurd confession burst 
from her lips. ‘‘Roydon’s wife—’’ she ad- 
mitted. ‘You see, I don’t know whether she 
knows about me of not. Will she read this 
letter, too—or just Roydon? It makes a dif- 
ference, I tell you! No matter what I write, 


it makes a difference!” 

At TOGETHER unexpectedly she threw 
herself face downward in the grass and 

began to cry. In another instant she was in 

her husband’s arms. 

“Don’t!” she implored him. 

“Don’t—what?”’ he demanded. 

*“R—Roll me down the hill,” she _hic- 
coughed halfway between tears and laughter. 
“T don’t feel anywhere near jolly enough to be 
rolled down a hill.” 

“You beloved!” 
You absurdity!” 
from her hands. 
enough!” he said. 
And that’s done!” 

“But it doesn’t say anything at all!” 


“Why, I haven't 


“Don’t!” 


he said. “You darling! 
He took the crumpled paper 

“You’ve written plenty 
“We'll send it just as it is!— 


she 


protested. ‘Just ‘Dear Roydon’!—Over and 
over and over! Nine times!’ ‘That's too 
many!” 


With a sudden sense of unreality she stopped 
to consider the amazing absurdity of custom's 
affectional appellation slung utterly unshaded 
along the lines of commerce or of passion. 
“Dear Butcher”—“Dear Baker’”’—‘‘Dear Can- 
dlestick-Maker”—‘“Dear Husband’’—“Dear 
Roydon.” 

“Dear Roydon,” she wrote all over again. 

“For heaven’s sake—hurry!”’ said her hus- 
band. 

She made a little face at him. “TI wish I 
could,” she admitted. “But how in the world 
does one begin? It’s just a bit awkward, you 
know. There ought to be a book about it, an 
Etiquette Book, something with instructions 
If I ever get the idea mastered, J shall make a 
book about it. ‘Writing to Your Old Love,’ ! 
shall call it! It will have a great sale.” 

“We might make our fortunes out of it,” 
grinned her husband. 

“Or our misfortunes,” she countered. 
She turned a little bit pensive suddenly. “A 
whole year now—almost—we’ve been to 
gether,” she said. “Isn’t it strange that—? 

A thought that didn’t quite show itse if went 
flickering suddenly across his face. ‘This 
living business—’”’ he said. “The seasons— 
summer, for instance—? All July you sit in the 
shade! And all August you’re hunting for the 
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In the well-ordered Home of 
CABOT of Boston 


MRs. 


HUGH 








—/UXULIOUS 
comport 18a 
necessity” 





Mrs. Hucu Casot 


of the aristocratic New England 




















family of Mayflower ancestry, so 








distinguished in American states- 
manship, letters and science. 


Mrs. Cabot is a loved hostess 


SPACIOUS, gracious, old-fashioned home 
is Mrs. Cabot’s, filled with the spirit of 
hospitality, well-being and good cheer. 

“Our furniture is of the good old New 
England type,” she says, “much of it handed 
down from generation to generation.” 

Mrs. Cabot chose for her own room twin 
Simmons Beds, in graceful Early American 
design, fitted with Simmons Beautyrest Mat- 
tresses and Simmons Springs. “For the well- 
ordered home these are a necessity,” says 
Mrs. Cabot. “They assure complete comfort.” 

This marvelous Beautyrest Mattress and 
luxurious Spring are by Simmons, world’s 
greatest makers of beds, springs and mattresses. 
They are unequalled for buoyant comfort. The 
sturdy spring fitly upholds this well-boxed, 
built-up mattress—so firmly tailored that it 
holds its shape for years. 


In furniture and department stores, this greatly improved 
Sonmons Beautyrest Mattress, $39.50; Rocky Mountain region 
and West, $41.50; hair upholstered, $60 to $100. Simmons Springs, 
$7 to $60. The “Ace,” a luxurious open coil Spring, $19.75 
nate Beds, $10 to $60. Look for the name “Simmons.” The 
Simmons Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


SIMMON S P¥Ps 


Mrs. Capot’s BEDROOM IN HER ANN ArBor Hom: 


The lavender-scented linen sheets, the satin-bound 


| 


lavender taffeta quilts are dainty details in keeping wit 


Simmons Beautyrest Mattress. 


The Simmons Twin 


bianrkets, the Rhand-Tun 


nh the luxury iné 


>. 4 , one sadel 
Beds aré a new modél, 


No. 1025, in graceful Early American design 


























Tue “Luxurious” Simmons BEAUTYREST MATTRESS 
in Mrs. Cabot’s room shows this season's 
covering of modernistic stripes. This famous mat- 
tress owes its comfort to its unique construction. 
Hundreds of sensitive coils are buried in its luxurious 
upholstering, Such perfect comfort! Such buoyancy! 


smart new 


{ BUILT 


NOTE THE FINE WIRE COILS 
Luxuriou ly u phol tered, they 
vive the Simmons Beautyrest 
Mattress its buoyant comfort— 
its smart, well-boxed upstand- 
ing sides that can’t be crushed 


/.,SPRINGS:~+ MATTRESSES 
FOR SLEEP} 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Sani-Flush does 
onething perfectly 





Ir cLeans toilet bowls. 
Does it thoroughly. 
Immaculately. With- 
out any help from you. 

Just pour a little 
Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, following direc- 
tions on the can. Then 
flush. . Marks, stains and incrus- 
tations vanish. Odors disappear. 
The toilet bowl is left spotless 
and glistening. 

Sani-Flush reaches the hidden, 
unhealthful trap, too. It purifies 
and cleanses the whole toilet sys- 
tem. And it is harmless to the 
plumbing. 

Use Sani-Flush frequently. Al- 
ways keep a can of it handy. 


Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store, 25c ; in Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrentc Propuctrs Co. 
Canton, Ohio 





Raised ‘104 


for Church 
This Easy Way 





RS. THOMAS of Pa. and ladies of her auxiliary found 










DUSTAWAY an astonishing money raiser! It prought 
them $104 - Wy time. ned yy in West 
raised $276 same easy wa. rs. Seawell of, 
Mo. raised Ht single-handed | in exactly 1] minutes # 

DUSTAWAY is an amazing new invention— 
fluffy mop-like pocket that sli o 
and transforms it into a thin, 
mop in a jiffy! 18 novel ey 
ander radiators, low furniture, etc. Catches 
and holds dust. No oil to streak. Nometalto 2 4 
ym Absolutely SS. Approved by #& 
Good eeping Institute 


Test Sample Sent FREE 


Test sampleof DUSTAWAYnowsentfor 
free inspection to any church, society 
or club on request of authori: zed mem- 
ber. A 2-minute test will show _ ih 
remarkable fund-raisin possibil- 

ities. We havea 1 plan of sending 
DUSTAWAYS without deposit so that 
penny in advance. Send posta! for samp’ 
proposition to spare-time workers, too. 
GLENCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. 8-661 Quincy, mi. 


Make Rooms Attractive 
Hang up photos and prints with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Easily inserted with the fingers 
For framed pictures, mirrors, etc., use 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
luc Pkts. Everywhere 

Send for Sample. New Enameled Cup Hook 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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jay! Generous 















Writing to Your Old Love 


sun! Spring—? I hate it!—The incessant 
strain!—So many things coming—and you’re 
afraid they won’t! The new magnolia tree— 
did it survive the winter? The rose you sent to 
Burmah for—will it blight or bud?—The 
| lagging lilac—the popping tulip? Uncertainty 
after uncertainty!—But autumn, now—it 
never fails you! Everything going—and you 
know it will! Hanged if it isn’t steadying! 
Sometimes, you know, it seems to me as though 
| I couldn’t stand another spring!” 


“Oh, my dear!’’ she protested. 

With palpable intent he changed the subject 
| suddenly, changed his face as he changed the 
|subject. “You women!” he said. “You 

specially, of course, I mean! Because of Roy- 
don—just because you loved Roydon before 
| you loved me—you think you are a devil!’ 
| Most disconcertingly he put back his head and 
laughed. “You are a nun!” he said. ‘‘You are 
| a saint!’ 

| She cocked her head a little to one side, 
looked at him, laughed with him, sobered 
suddenly. “It’s you who are the—saint,” she 
said. 

| He went shy suddenly, shy as a schoolboy. 
| ‘No, indeed!” he said. ‘Underneath lots of 
things I’m cranky, absolutely cranky!’ The 
| shyness deepened. “Yesterday, for instance,” 
| he confessed, “you didn’t come to meet me 
when I came home. You were play ing cro- 
| quet with that confounded Hollis kid. I didn’t 
|like it! A wife and a dog—one likes to find 
them glad when one comes home!” 
| She looked at him, pondered the suggestion, 
accepted it without argument. “I’m sorry, 
she said. “And it shall not happen again.’ 

Unexpectedly he laughed; cast her a swift 
glance, half shrewd, half shy, across his shoul- 
der. “‘Trust you don’t mind being rated with 
a dog?” he questioned. 
| “I love it!” she admitted. “I'd rather be 
glad as a dog than ’most any other kind of glad. 
All the rabbits I’d chased through the day— 
the cat I’d nipped—the rug I’d chewed—all the 
barkings—all the bickerings—every thing swept 
away except just gladness—and you! 

He flushed a little, looked away, looked back 
again. “Adrienne,” he said. ‘“‘Darned if I 
don’t like you!” 

“Thanks,”’ she said. 

Once again she picked up the pencil. 
again, half laughing, half frowning, 
stopped to challenge her husband’s humor. 

“But what in the world should I say first?”’ 
she demanded. “Does one say: ‘How do you 
\do?--I hope you’re well!—I’m very well!— 

And—happy—?—This first year of your mar- 
riage—has it proved happy? I’m very happy!’ ” 


Once 
she 


” 


H* »R frown deepened a little. “Oh, pshaw! 
she said. “Oh, pshaw! Just how decent 
is it to brag about one’s happiness—to an old 
lover? Under the circumstances, that is— 
under all the circumstances? Or _ should 
one—” the laughter triumphed again—‘‘or 
should one—just for old times’ sake, suggest 
the vaguest possible hint of regret? No actual 
disloyalty, of course, but just a sop to senti- 
ment—the teeniest—weeniest little sop to 
sentiment? ‘Everything is lovely—but—? 
—Everything is rapturous—but—?’—Y our ten- 
nis, for instance. Would it be kind to say— 
kind to Roydon, I mean—would it be kind to 
|say: ‘But I certainly do miss those whop- 
ping matches we used to play at Bar Harbor 
every summer!—Paul is very kind to me, of 
course—means well and all that sort of thing, 
and is really very clever with a bow and arrow. 
But—but—’ ’ 
| Dodging the tuft of sod that barely grazed 
her head, she made the faintest possible moue 
|of acknowledgment. “But really, Paul,” she 
|said, “you’ve no idea! The thing is awful! 
I may live to be very old! Years and years, I 
mean! And once a year, just like today, an 
absolutely perfect day, I’ve got to ruin it all 
by piping in a third person—when all I wanted 
was just us two!”’ 


“There’s no such thing as ‘just us two,’ 
said her husband. Without emotion he said it, 
yet with a certain definiteness of conviction, 
“What?” she protested. “What is that you 
say?” , 

“T said, ‘There is no such 
two,’ ’’ repeated her husband. 
was an enchanting smile. 
girl any longer,”’ he said. 

“Well, hardly,” she admitted. 
four.” 

“And I’m forty-one,” said her husband, 

“T love it!” she attested. 

His eyes narrowed a little. 
of yours, for instance,” he persisted. “That 
particular shade of blue. Every time you wear 
it, it gives me the creepiest feeling. At Nice 
one winter—there was a young widow at 
Nice—”’ 

“It sounds like a limerick to me!’’ laughed 
his wife. 

He shrugged his shoulders, laughed a little 
bit with her. “It was no limerick!” he said. 

“I was rather badly hipped.” 

She touched his sleeve. “Poor darling!” 
she cajoled him. “So you got a blue complex? 
How in the world can I help you most with it? 
Have all my dresses made blue, or eschew the 
fatal color altogether?” 


thing as just us 
1 He smiled. It 
“You are not a little 


“I’m thirty- 


“That blue dress 


ONCE again she dodged successfully the tuft 

of sod thrown at her head. ‘‘All the same,” 
she sobered suddenly, ‘‘all the same, I wish I 
knew just how in the world you ever came to 
love me. 

His eyes all in thatinstant went just as sober 
as hers. “I'd just as soon tell you as not,” he 
said. ‘In fact, I think I'd rather tell you than 
not.” 

He smiled a little; with an almost impudent 
air of appraisement turned suddenly and stared 
at her—at her hair, her eyes, her facile mouth, 
the slope of her shoulders, the trimness of her 
ankles. She felt stripped suddenly, resented 
the stripping, thrilled just as suddenly to the 
dear possessiveness of it, chilled again. 

His smile twisted a little. “I’m only hu 
man,”’ he said. “I like your looks a Jot! But 
if you really want to know why I love you— 
love you—?”’ Palpably behind his deepening 
frown he stopped to rummage an instant for 
the elusive word. “Static!’’ he triumphed. 
“That’s it! I loved you because you had so 
little static.” 

* ‘Static!’ ” she protested. 

“Nothing interferes with you,” he explained. 
“Whatever tune you have on the air, you put 
it across. It isn’t just your clarity of convic- 
tion that I mean, but your clarity of expression. 
Whatever you have to say, I get it!” 

“Do you really?” she said. 

Once again his eyes stripped hers. 
he corroborated. 


“Really,” 
“And it makes for mental 
intimacy. Few men are mentally intimate 
with their wives. It’s a mistake, I think. 
Women have such nice minds—some women— 
you ‘specially, of course. So many quaint 
conceits tucked away in the corners of your 
mind. Real treasures, some of them.” 

‘*“*My mind to me a kingdom is,’ ” she mur- 
mured idly. 

Somewhat to her surprise he took exception 
to the statement. 

“No,” he said. “A queendom, if you like— 
but not a kingdom. Women’s minds are nicer 
than men’s. But not so sturdy.” 

““N—o?” she questioned. 

He picked up a twig, snapped it into a 
dozen pieces. “This mental intimacy busi- 
ness,” he said; went shy suddenly, rallied al- 
most at once, and faced her squarely. “It’s 
funny,” he said, “but somehow I’ve always 
thought I’d feel a bit shamed if I was lover to 
my wife but not her friend.” 

“Would you really?”’ she questioned. 

Their eyes and their smiles met. 

“Truly,” he said. “I like being your lover 4 
whole lot. But I also intend—always—to 
your friend!”’ 
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“Thanks!” she said. . 

With meticulous futility he began trying to 
put the broken twig together again. ‘You're 
—you're so sort of gallant,” he said. “Frank 
and unafraid! that’s what I said about you the 
very first moment I saw you! There’s a girl, 
Isaid, who has lived a little, suffered more than 
a little perhaps, and is booked to suffer even 
more in all probability—through some other 
man—or me. Childbirth and all that sort of 
thing.” ; . " a 

She gave a little start. “You said that— 
she protested, “about me? The first time you 
saw me?” ‘ 

“The first minute I saw you!” he affirmed. 
“There is a girl who is faithful,’ Isaid. ‘Frank 
and faithful—and unafraid! And if I can win 
her, she will be frank and faithful—and un- 
afraid—even to me. Whatever she says—it 
will be so!’”’ 

He smiled a little, shrugged his shoulders 
with a gesture of lightness. ‘Up till then, you 
see,” he admitted, “‘it had never seemed to 
me that women were ‘specially faithful. But 
you—you—!"’ he quickened. His whole face 
flooded suddenly with color. ‘“‘There is the 
Mistress of my Life!’ I said. That'is just ex- 
actly what I said! —‘The Mistress of my Life!’ 
Hostess even of my Ghosts! The little book 
with the turned-down page? She will not 
scoff at it! The crumpled rose-leaves in my 
desk? Nothing harsher than her tender 
wonderment will ever disturb them! Her un- 
failing humor—her unfailing understanding—” 

“Why—why, Paul!” she protested, sought to 
hide her real emotion with fresh raillery. ‘But 
what a title for a chatelaine!”’ she protested. 
“*Hostess to Ghosts!—Hostess to Ghosts?’”’ 


H® CAUGHT her eye, grinned at her with 

a certain significance. “Your Roydon- 
Ghost sits in reasonable peace at my fireplace,” 
hesaid. “Smokes my pipe even, I strongly sus- 
pect, the way you crinkle your nostrils some- 
times.” 

She laughed, put out her hand. 
darling!’ she said. 
Roydon-Ghost.”’ 

“IT don’t mind,”’ he said; narrowed his eyes 
an instant to some inner vision. ‘‘That day 
on the steamer,”’ he reflected—*‘that first day I 
saw you. You stood at the rail an hour, 
looking back toward New York. Your eyes 
were full of another man. Any one could 
have seen at a glance that your eyes were full 
of another man.” He tilted up his chin sud- 
denly. There was pride in the gesture. “But 
I didn’t mind,” he said. “Your eyes are full 
of me—now.”’ 

“My life is full of you,” she said. Her voice 
choked suddenly. ‘Oh, I wish we could live— 
forever!”’ she cried out. 

“And love forever,” he echoed. 

_ “Oh, yes, of course,” she admitted. “But 
just to live together forever—just that seems 
almost enough.” 

In a faintly contemplative gesture he picked 
up a pebble and tossed it into the sky. With 
a bright, metallic clink like a penny banking 
itself, it landed on a great rock far below them. 

“This marriage business,” he said, “there’s 
more to it, I take it, than just loving—or even 
liking each other. It’s the deciding to love and 
like, rather—the intention to sit tight, to 
stand by, to never let the other one down, or 
whatever you choose to call it.” 

_In an impulse purely reminiscent he took out 
his watch, pressed it throbbingly—gold-hot, 
gold-cold—against his ear. “Same watch!” 
he chuckled. “To be perfectly accurate, it was 
just an hour and a quarter that you stood 
looking back toward New York. With my 
watch in my hand I saw and waited.” 

“Waited?” she scoffed. “You didn’t even 
Wait to be introduced! The instant that tipsy 
sailor jostled me—” 

“There was no need of waiting,” he said. 


“We—you and I—we met the day the world 
was made!”’ 


“You 
“But let’s call him our 


Writing to Your Old Love 


“You mean that?” she questioned. “You 
really mean that?” 

“Just that!” he said. 

She snatched up a sprig of golden-rod and 
raveled it into gold-dust in her hands. When 
_ looked up again, his eyes were waiting for 

ers. 

“Darned if I don’t—like you!” he said. 


She chuckled a little, laid her hand for an | 
instant in his, picked up her pencil, stopped | 


again to rummage through the pages of the 
sketch-book, pointed to his name written 
boldly there. 

“ ‘Chaza,’ ” she reflected. “Your name and 
mine. Mine—now. Rather a funny name, 
too, I thought it the first time we met. You’d 
scarcely believe it, but within an hour of meet- 
ing you I chanced upon the name again in a dic- 
tionary. ‘Chaza,’ it said. ‘From the Tartaric. 
Meaning: Darling Husband.’ Even at the mo- 
ment it made me giggle a little.” 

“Tt must have!” 
“Since when have Tartars and darlingness been 
linked together?” 

“Since the day I met you,” she said. 

Mockingly he acknowledged the gallantry, 
glanced half askance at her, glanced again, 
started to speak, and looked back sharply in- 
stead across his shoulder. 

Over the brow of the hill a head came bob- 
bing, a little boy’s head—two heaving shoul- 
ders, a panting breast, a gasping voice. “Mr. 
Chaza—Mr. Chaza!”’ called the little boy. 

“Here!” reported Chaza. 

In another instant the small boy stood before 

im. 

“The woman down at the house said you’d 
give me ten cents!” he panted. 
fast! There’s folks that has come! A lady 
and a gentleman! Right from a steamboat, 
all pasted over with labels and tags!—Their 
names is Morris!—I think it was ‘Roydon 
Morris’ !” 

“What?” said Chaza. 

“What?” said Adrienne Kentor—Chaza. 

It was Chaza who recovered from the aston- 
ishment first. ‘‘Well—I’ll be—darned!’’ he 
said. 

Tossed the boy a quarter, dismissed him, 
turned to his wife—found her white as a sheet 
and shaking as though with the ague. 

“Why, Honey!” he said. “Your nerves are 
raw! I never dreamed you were so shy!” 

“Shy?” she scoffed. “Shy? —I’'m in a 
blue funk—if you call that ‘shy’!” 
“Oh, pshaw!” grinned Chaza. “What’s an 
old beau or two between husband and wife?” 

Rather gaminishly she rallied to his casual- 
ness, cocked her head on one side, considered 
the matter. ‘“‘But this beau?’ she confessed. 
“You see, it’s like the letter. Roydon’s wife? 
I don’t know how to begin! What to do— 
what tosay? I never in all my life shook hands 
with Roydon! We always kissed first!” 


ER husband tipped back his head and 

roared, a muffled roar but unmistakably 
genuine. “Oh, pshaw!” he said. “TI’ll tell you 
what we’lldo. You stay here and pull yourself 
together, and I'll hurry on down the hill to de- 
liver the greetings, and send Roydon back here 
to collect you and the traps while I stay and 
parley with Mrs. Roydon. There wouldn’t be 
any self-consciousness then. You wouldn’t be 
wondering if I was watching you. I wouldn’t 
be wondering if you were wondering. Mrs. 
Roydon herself—?” 

““Morris,”’ corrected his wife. 
name—Mrs. Roydon Morris.” 

All the fluster was gone in that instant from 
her face. “Paul,” she said, “you are absolutely 
too good to be true! I wish I were a hundred 
wives—and all yours!” 

With a little laugh Chaza shrugged the pleas- 
antry aside, proffered his hand, drew her to her 
feet, brushed a sluggish butterfly from her 
shoulder. 


“Morris is the 


bands!”’ he said. 
Still smiling a little, he turned at the brow 


conceded her husband. | 


| 


“T ran awful | 


“T wish I were your hundred hus- | 
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| aster distances. Once again the consciousness 
| of possession rushed through her like a thrill. 

“Mine!” she reiterated. “‘Mine!”’ 

With a sudden resumption of dismay she 

| bent down to tidy the crumpled grass-nest at 

her feet, gather up the sketch-books, repack 
|the lunch basket, smooth her hair, pat her 
| skirts. Reaching to recover the scribbled 
|note to Roydon, she felt it suddenly slip 
through her flinching fingers, saw it caught up 
precipitously by a blue-astered breeze and go 
soaring off as a white flutter into space. 

“So may all my worries be dissipated!’’ she 
called out mockingly after it. ‘‘Blown away— 

| blown away!” 
| Then slowly she walked over to the brow of 
| the hill and looked off. Lake and forest and 
| mountain, and a far, faint farmhouse, and a 

| bruised trail slashing now blue, now gold, from 
| her feet to the door of that farmhouse. 

| She looked at her watch. Ten minutes at the 
| most, only five, perhaps. Palpably she began 
| to shiver, as Memory like a train of pack- 
| horses, came winding up that empty trail. 
Stumbling memories, prancing memories, 
memories footsore with long travelings! 
Poignant memories, jovial memories, memories 
musical, passional, purely optical! —A rain- 
bow that she and Roydon had once seen to- 
gether arched in prismatic radiance across a 
prison wall!—The face of a strange child who 
had rushed out of an alley one day to clasp 
their knees in an inexplainable ecstacy of 
friendliness!—A symphony they had listened 
to hand in hand one inexpressibly tender day 
in New York!—A kiss snatched at the very 
| door of the cathedral!—A dog they had loved 
who had died in their arms!—Orioles chortling 
in a rain-soaked orchard!—A name he had 
called her once in one of his incredible rages !— 
| White lilies glowing on an Easter altar!—A 
sigh!—A laugh!—A haunting hand! 

Paul and Roydon? she questioned suddenly. 
Paul and Roydon? How had the two men 
met? Cordially? Inquisitively? Suspicious- 
ly, even? Or just diplomatically? Paul’s 
eyes?—Nothing certainly could ever escape 
them! Roydon’s hand?—Every gesture so 
unutterably significant! 

A SLIGHT sound startled her. 
back across her shoulder. 

On a new trail all his own a man came run- 
|ning—a dark man, an eager man! He waved 
a scrap of paper in his hand. His eyes were 
blazing. 

“Why—why, Roydon!” she said. 
out her hand. 

He snatched her into his arms instead and 
began raining furious kisses upon her helpless 
face! 

“Oh, Adrienne!”’ he cried. 
miracle—an absolute miracle!” Triumphantly 
he shook the scrap of paper in his hand. 
“Your letter—” he gloated. “Blown literally 
to my feet!—‘Dear Roydon—Dear Roydon— 
Dear Roydon!’ Like a message out of time 
and space!—To think of it! A blue-aster hill- 
side! And you and I—all alone!” 

Without rancor, yet with a definite intent- 
ness, she disengaged herself from his embrace; 
gestured half mockingly toward the valley 
below them. 

“But, you see, we are not exactly alone,” she 
said. ‘“‘You seem to forget that I have a hus- 
band and you have a wife waiting down there 
for us in that far, faint farmhouse.” 

He looked just a bit askance. “Oh, Adri- 
enne!” he protested. ‘That terrible mistake! 
We never should have parted! I love you! 
You love me!” 

“But, you see, I don’t!’ she said. “Not any 
i'more! Not ever—any more!” 


She glanced 


She put 


“This thing is a 


“But where in the world did you come 
from?” she questioned. 

He looked surprised, as though the question 
were entirely an irrelevant one. “We were 
motoring through,” he said, ‘‘to make unex. 
pected train connections on the other side of 
the valley. I'd been thinking about you for 
weeks, dreaming about you! When I heard 
you were so near,” he said, “I went almost mad! 
All the old flames kindled again.” 

“Don’t—let—them—scorch—me,” she said, 

He looked at her, looked again. 

“T liked your husband,” he admitted just a 
bit abruptly. ‘But he is—cold.” 

She smiled a little. ‘Not so very,” she said, 

He frowned, shrugged his shoulders. Some- 
thing faintly sinister crept suddenly into his 
voice. ‘‘You were made for me!”’ he said. 

“Yes, I thought so once,” she acknowledged, 
“but discovered my mistake.” 

Under his breath he began to curse a little, 
He cursed the laws of change and chance, the 
blunders of impulse. 

“You are still a madman,” she commented, 

“T am mad about you!” he said. 

“And your wife?” she questioned. 

He gave a bitter laugh. “She is a demon,” 
he said. ‘A woman utterly ruthless! She takes 
men’s lives and—wrings them dry—of every- 
thing—of everything!” , 

Her own bitter daugh merging suddenly with 
his was like a wisp of chiffon thrown to the 
flames. ‘What a pair of you!” she said. 

“What?” he protested. “What?” 


H IS hands were on her shoulders again. Like 

wax melting to the touch, she felt her 
whole body redrawn into his embrace—and 
steadied again. 

“Don’t!”’ she said. 

“Don’t what?” he demanded. 

“Don’t kiss me!” she said. 

“You are mine!” he persisted. 

“T am Paul’s!” she said. 

He laughed, threw back his head. “Ha!” 
he gloated. ‘Do you happen to remember 
something you said one afternoon on a river?— 
Or do you ever stop to think about that mad 
day we met just by chance in Lucerne?—A 
midnight sky—under a Venice moon? 
What about that—and that—and that?” 

Level-eyed and even smiling faintly, her 
glance met his. “Yes, I remember perfectly,” 
she said. ‘Nevertheless, I am Paul’s. And 
you can kiss me until you die,’’ she said. “But 
I am still Paul’s.” 

He dropped his hands, took a step back- 
ward, and stood and stared at her. 

*‘What do you mean?”’ he said. ; 

Faintly, but with an unmistakable hint o 
pride, her chin lifted. “I mean,” she said 
“that Paul and I are not just lovers, but 
friends also. He trusts me. I trust him.—Im- 
plicitly!” 

“Bah!” said Morris. 
know about Paul?” 

“What does he know about me?” she count- 
ered. A little shiver overtook her suddenly. 
Her eyes fell, lifted again. ‘For neither of us 
she admitted, “‘is it perhaps our first experience 
with this business of love—but we both intend, 
I think, that it shall be our last. Being only 
human, we have both of us— probably—made 
mistakes. But only a fool makes the same 
mistakes—twice.” 

“What do you mean?” he demanded. 

Her whole face fired suddenly as though 
with some inner flame. “I mean you!” she 
said. ‘“‘ Selfish — merciless—utterly ruthless 
you!—Why, you are not even a sin!’’ she criee 
out. “Or even so dreadfully much of an indis- 
cretion! But just a mistake! And Paul and 
I—Paul and I—” Her voice flamed suddenly 


“Trust? —What do you 
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gs hot as her face. “And Paul and I—” she 
said, “—we intend to put all our mistakes 
behind us! Not in front of us! They shall 
not even stalk by our sides! Do you under- 
stand? Not even by our sides!—You, I mean— 


a laughed, bit his lips, glanced at his 
watch, gave a sudden gasp of dismay. ‘There 
is no time today to argue,” he said. ‘Just to 
love!” And held out his arms to her. 

She gave a little cry. Her face went stark. 
“No!” she said. ““No—NO—N—O!” 

Incredulous, angry, convinced at last, the 
hot blood mantled his cheeks. He looked at 
her, looked again—and again. His own face 
went suddenly as stark as hers. His voice, 
when he spoke, was scarcely audible. 

“You mean—?” he stammered. 
really mean—?”’ 

“T mean,” she said, “that I think you had 
better go back again—down the _hill—just 
as fast as you possibly can—and tell the man 
and woman who are waiting there for us— 
that you couldn’t find me.” 

He smiled. It was a rather twisted smile. 
“God’s truth!’ he said. “I certainly. did not 
find you.” : 

With a precipitous gesture of impatience 
he snatched at the scrap of paper, tore it into 
a dozen pieces, and trampled it under his feet. 
“Dear Roydon,’ indeed!” he scoffed. 

Then with a shrug of the shoulder he turned 
on his heel and started back on the bruised 
trail that he had made for himself. His mouth 
was wry with mutterings. 

A single word came floating back to her. 
“Fool!—Fool!—Fool!”’ 

An infinitesimal shiver struck across her 
spine. As though drawn by an irresistible 
impulse she ran out to the edge of the bracken 
and called to him. 

“Who?” she questioned, “Who?” 

Fora single instant only he turned and stared 
at her, utterly aghast. And then suddenly, out 
of the sodden gloom and anger of his face, 
broke the old smile, the magic smile that al- 
ways and forever, since the first day she had 
seen him, had slashed like a magic sword, half 
pleasure and half pain, through her senses. 

“Tam!” he said. “I am!” 

Then, lifting a single magic hand in a single 
magic gesture, half tragic, half derisive, he 
vanished shoulder-deep in the all-encompassing 
sea of aster and golden-rod. 


“You 


WITH her knees fairly twisting under her, 

she sank down into her grassy nest again 
and watched the fluctuant hillside bruise anew 
to his passing. A flutter here, a flicker there— 
like the pile of a shaded plush smoothed back 
by - unseen hand, his course swept down- 
ward. 

“I wish he hadn’t—smiled,” she said. “I 
wish he—hadn’t—waved his hand.” 

More as a figment of the imagination than 
as a conviction of reality, she crinkled her 
nostrils speculatively toward the gray spiral 
of smoke just rising from the far, faint farm- 
house. 

Hearth-fire smoke, she reasoned. Tea had 

en brewed presumably and proffered in 
gleaming, silver-luster cups against the lovely, 
black gloom of the ancient crane and the bright 
glow of sizzling embers.—Houses were such 
safe places, she decided. So safe—so sound. 
Not like hillsides—not like hillsides waving 
with aster and golden-rod. 

Would her knees ever stop shaking? she 
questioned. Through her addled mind one un- 
answerable question after another came hurt- 
ling itself!—Roydon’s wife? She would never 
see Roydon’s wife now, she acknowledged with 
a faint pang of thwarted curiosity. And Paul 
———, Just how had Paul himself—and 

oydon’s wife—accepted Roydon’s amazing 
explanation of just why he had returned alone? 
>, Couldn't find her—couldn’t find her?”— 

oydon’s wife would just naturally have to 
accept it, of course! And accept it perfectly 
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genially—for the inamediate moment, at*least 
A guest! Guests weren’t expected to poke into 


excuses to see if they had any “innards!’”— | 


Guests’ excuses didn’t need to have any “in- | 


nards!’’—Just ‘‘cloaks” they were, cloaks of 
sheer kindliness or even of the sheerest ex- 
pediency thrown as a matter of mere decency 
across a situation otherwise rather raw, per- 
haps! By a nod or a smile, of course, one 
acknowledged the cloak, praised its texture 
even, tweaked a fold if one chose. But one 
didn’t pry. That was mere manners, civiliza- 
tion! 

And Paul himself, of course, would see at 
once that something had happened, some sud- 
den spiritual emergency or unforeseen social 
panic even, that had made it seem inexpedient 
for her, or possibly distasteful, to return just 
then to the house. Paul always saw everything 
at once! Paul would manage it some way, 
cover her tracks, smooth away any possible 
awkwardness! Trust Paul for that! 
shrewd, so kind! Not vivid, perhaps, like 
Roydon—but dependable! Yes, that was the 
word—dependable!—Her man!—Out of all 
the world, her man! 

Warmed suddenly by the glow of the con- 
viction, she began to chuckle a little. If Paul 
liked Roydon, she reasoned, he might even 
grin at him—just a glance, betraying half mis- 
chievously, half mercifully, his own cognizance 
of certain awkward aspects of the situation. 
Yet if he didn’t like him, how decently he would 
mask that disfavor with courtesy and chivalry! 
Roydon was in a bit of a hole, and Paul knew 
it! Never—never in all the world—would 
Paul ever push any one deeper into a hole, but 
always he would try to help him out—out— 
out! 

The glow in her heart deepened. And just 
as soon as those dreadful people had gone, 
she reasoned, Paul would come running back 
up the hill to find and tell her that the coast 
was clear! Bounding up the last spurt of 
the trail with panting breath and laughing 
eyes and arms extended!—And, “‘Honey,”’ he 
would call out. ‘‘Was it reaily after all half 
so bad as you expected?” And, “Honey,’’ he 
would say. “Truly, you know, I rather liked 
Roydon!—But his wife—his wife! His—”’ 

A flicker of crow’s wings shadowed across the 
sky. A hermit thrush called from the swamp. 
Out of the mossy log close at her feet a chat- 
tering squirrel thrust an infinitesimally inquisi- 
tive face. A drunken bee droned at her ear. 
How gracefully the ripening grasses waved and 
shaded all around her! How gracefully—how 
quietly—how peacefully—how peacefully— 


“Time moves through such enchanting hours, 
Of wayside shrines and nodding flowers— 
—Time moves through such—such—” 


Wit a little start she pulled herself to- 
gether suddenly, glanced at her watch, 
gave a frank gasp of dismay. Had she fainted? 
Had she dozed?—It was five o’clock! Almost 
an hour had passed! And Paul had not come! 
Why, how strange! she admitted. How sur- 
prising! How perplexing!—Had he sought her 
and not found her?—But she had scarcely 
moved from the spot where he had left her!— 
Had he halloed to her and received no answer? 
—But just that silence alone would have 
roused his anxiety and speeded his search! 

With a faintly twisted little smile she 
stretched her cramped limbs, struggled slowly 
to her feet. 

Was Paul—angry with her? she questioned. 
Had the time really come at last when anger 
or distrust had crept in between them? She 
shook her head. ‘‘No—not Paul!” she attested 
stubbornly. 

With faintly lifted eyebrows she turned to 
survey the goods and chattels that surrounded 
her. That heavyish lunch-basket, the bulky 
sketch-book, the gay-plaided steamer rug, the 
sprawling, slippery pile of the month’s maga- 
zines. The frown on her face deepened faintly. 
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as enduring as the 
everlasting hills 


TuHROvuGH countless centuries the hills of 
Vermont have stood in noble grandeur— 
buttressed by pillars of eternal granite. 
From these hills comes the most beau- 
tiful of all granite, Barre, and from blocks of 
BarreGranite that are without flaw or im- 
perfection are hewn Guardian Memorials. 
Diamond-hard, smooth as satin, pol- 
ished like silver, the surface of Guardian 
Memorials will utterly defy the rains 
and snows, the heat and cold of centuries. 
Guardian Memorial beauty is everlast- 
ing. We furnish a guarantee bond with 
each one—and if ever it develops imper- 
fections we are pledged to replace it. 
Memorial Day is fast approaching. 
Selection and ordering now on the part 
of those who plan, this year, to place 
Guardian Memorials, will allow unhurried 
work, and will safeguard against delays 
in shipment and transportation. 
Guardian Memorials are distributed ex- 
clusively by reliable retail memorial dealers. 
You will find our handsomely illus- 
trated book, ““To Mark the Place with 
Beauty Forever,” helpful in selecting a 
memorial. A post-card will bring a copy 
free. The Jones Brothers Company, Inc., 
Dept. J-2, 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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$ deny is a precision to Dix 
cut, a fineness in finish, a 
clean-cut correctness to Dix 
lines, that commend them to 
women who appreciate the 
little niceties of dress. The 
new spring models are now 
being shown in leading de- 
partment stores. Besides fine 
cottons, they include washable 
silks. Ask to see them. 


Model 229. Very fine quality 
embroidered novelty cotton cloth, 
with double organdie vest, pin- 
tucked, and roll collar in surplice 
effect.Colors:Grey,Orchid, Brown. 
Guaranteed fast. Sizes 36 to 46. 

Price, $6.00. 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS CORP. 

141 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Please send me new folder No. 35 show- 

ing latest styles in DIX-MAKE COTTON 
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“No, it wasn’t like Paul,” she protested. 
“Not at all like Paul.” 
As skilfully as she could, she stooped to hide 


the lunch-basket under a bed of ferns, to cram 


the steamer rug and the magazines into a 
crevice of the rock. Then, picking up the 
sketch-book, she started slowly down the trail. 

A startled rabbit scuttled across her path. 


| Out of a stubbly clearing a lone sheep lifted 





|crackling to an eager flame! 


| pected!” 


| into her voice. 





its munching nose in a single interrogative 
sniffie. Far in the valley somewhere a tink- 
ling cow-bell echoed sonorously. 


T WAS almost dark when she reached the 

little farmhouse. The pleasant suppery 
sound of clanking milk-pails was in the air. A 
cosy cat brushed against her ankles. Through 
the open door of the barn she sighted the 
bright glow of a lantern and dark shadows 
moving busily through the gloom. 

“Mr. Chaza—?”’ she questioned. 

“In his sitting-room,” came the droning 
answer. 

“Alone?” 

“Yes.” 

Swiftly she crossed the yard, passed through 
a darkened doorway into a darkened hall, 
found no light anywhere, heard no sound— 
groped her own faintly surprised way as best 
she could toward the simple suite of rooms at 
the end of the hall. 

A faint but unaccountable scent of sandal- 
wood was in the air. Not sweet-grass resonant 
of summer meadows, not pungent birch-bark 
Not even dried 
lavender swinging mistily from great, worm- 
eaten rafters! But sandalwood, an alien odor, 
inexpressibly exotic. 

Curving to her palm like a ball of ice, the 
porcelain door-knob yielded to her hand. 
Through the opening door itself a wisp of 
white curtain fluttered ghostily in the draft. 
Even the fire on the hearth was dark, a single 
ember sighing smokily in its ash. 

Just vaguely discernible in the gloom she 
sensed her husband’s huddled figure sprawled 
half-way across his desk. He did not raise 
his head to greet her. 

Suddenly she felt like a little girl—like 
rather a naughty little girl indeed—come 
timidly to confess, yet most amazingly sure 
somehow of both forgiveness and understand- 
ing. Yet those treacherous knees?—Instinct- 
ively she reached back to the wall behind her 
—two white hands groping desperately for 
support. With a last little gesture of despe- 
ration she sought to drive lightness, even flip- 
pancy, into her voice. 

“Well, Paul—old dear,” she said, “you were 
quite right! It wasn’t half so bad as I ex- 
She laughed. Most disconcertingly 
it sounded just exactly like a little girl’s 
laugh. “Only, Paul—” she persisted, ‘when 
Roydon first came, instead of shaking hands 
as I intended to—I WAS so rattled—I—I 
walked right into his arms instead! And got 
most awfully kissed!’ 

But still the huddled figure at the desk did 
not lift its shoulders. 

“Why, Paul!” she protested. ‘“What’s the 
matter?” A faint resentment woke suddenly 
in her senses; a hint of pride crept palpably 
“Why, Paul!” she cried out. 
“T haven’t done any wrong! No harm, even! 
It won’t happen again—ever—ever!—Roydon 
and—? We had words! Yes, I think that is 
what you would call it—‘words’. And I sent 
him away! Almost at once I sent him away!” 

But still the man in the shadows did not 
answer. 

“Why, Paul!’’ she cried out. 
matter?” 

But still the man in the shadows did not 
answer. 

The horrid fear that he was dead swept over 
her suddenly. With a sharp thud the sketch- 
book slipped from her hand to the floor. 
Madly she turned to the shadowy 
piece, fumbled a dozen futile boxes—struck a 
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match at last—kindled a pale taper in a gf 
paler candlestick—and swung back to 
desk again, touched him. : 

No—her—husband—was—not dead! 

Slowly the huddled shoulders straighteneds 
the whole figure rallied and lifted. Blinkj 
to the candlelight, his eyes lifted to } 
Most assuredly he was not dead! But in 
brief hour since they had parted, years seemed 
to have passed over his head! That gray at 
temples? Surely it had not been so gray 
that an hour ago!—The old scar barely dj 
cernible on his cheek? Pulsing now like 
livid wound!—On the desk before him, where 
his face had lain, sprawled a woman’s gloves 
a long glove, frilled and cuffed, inexpressibly” 
foreign. Like a flower accentuated by jig” 
very bruising, the unmistakable scent of san 
dalwood rose from the frills of the glove, 

“Why—Paul!” cried his wife. “What is it?” 

Still blinking faintly to the candlelight, he 
rubbed a half-bewildered hand across hig” 
stricken eyes and stared at her. * 

“Why—why—I didn’t hear you come in# 
he said. “You spoke to me?—lI didn’t hear 
what you said.” : 

With a little cry she put down the candi 
and stood and faced him. 

“Paul!” she besought him. 
stantly—what is it. What is it?” 

Almost dully, for a moment, he repeated the 
phrase, “ ‘What is it—what is it—what is it?’” 

Then with a single bound he was on his f 
a wild man with only the narrow width of the 
desk between them, yet never reaching for her, 
never yearning toward her. 

“This is it!’ heesaid. “Roydon’s wife—] 
never dreamed— Eight years ago, in Buenos 
Ayres—she and I—she and I—”’ 

Like lumps of lead her two hands dropped, 
“What?” she cried. “What?—You, Paul? 
You?” Her hands went creeping to her breast, 
“You mean that—that—you and this woman 
that Roydon has married—You mean that 
you were her lover? You mean that you—?” 
The question died on her lips. 

He bowed his head. “Yes,” he said. “Ei 
years ago—as I have told you. It was an ie 
credible madness! Burnt out in a single month > 
of its own volition! I thought it was bumt 
out.—But from that day to this—I swear it= 


I have never seen her!” 
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? 
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“Tell me in 


FOR a long moment she stood and stared at 

him. Then she gave a little laugh. It was 
a dreadful little laugh. No mirth in it at 
just lips and teeth. But even the laugh died 
almost instantly on her lips. 

“Did Roydon sense it?” she questioned. 

“No.” 

“Did—did Roydon’s wife know it was goilg) 
to be—you—when she came?” 

“Te,” p 

“Did you know?” she asked. “Did ye 
dream who it was when you went down?” 

“Oh, my God, no!” he said. 

“OQ—h,” she rallied. ‘“Oh—Oh.” 

Her husband’s face went white. “Spa 
Speaking of ghosts—” he said. “Speaking 
of—ghosts?” He smiled a little, a stricl 
smile valiantly essayed. “I have broken your 
heart?” he said. 

She nodded, caught her breath suddenly, 
steadied herself, and then—valiant smile f 
valiant smile—her glance sought his. “Yes; 
she admitted. ‘But we will mend it—-® 
gether—in all the dear years—that are ahead!” 

“Wh-What?” he stammered. “What 
You mean that—that—” ; 

“Stop!” she cried, “Wait, Paul!—This is 
vital!—Do you love—me?” : 

Just for an instant, honest eyes to honest 
eyes, their glances met, mated, parted agail. 

“7 do!” he said. “And you only!” F 

With a little cry she circled the desk to bitty 
snatched his stricken face to her breast. 4 
face was faintly spicy with sandalwood. z . 

“Then damn the ghosts!” she said. You 
and I are real!” . 
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